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RESOLUTION I. 


Resolved— That ltulc 4 of the Constitution of the Congress Committee be amended A'ncndment 

n li 01 tllG LOU* 

as 10 llOWS : stitution of 

“ Its affairs shall bo managed by a Coin mitt co styled the Indian Congress Committee Congress Com- 
consisting of, besides the ex-officio members referred to below, 1o Members (‘looted by the mitteo. 
Congress, Id of whom shall be elected upon the recommendations of the different Provincial 
Congress Committees, and, in the absence* <>f such Committees, by the delegates of tbe respec- 
tive Provinces in Congress assembled, in the manner hereinbelow laid down, that is to say : — 


Fyr Bengal including Assam 
„ Bombay including Sind 
„ Madras 

„ N.-W. P. including Oudli 
„ Punjab 
,, Berar 

„ Central Provinces 


7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

3 

3 


The ex-officio members shall be 1 lie President, of* the Congress and President-elect from 
the (lay of his nomination, the Ex-Presidents of the Congress, the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary of the Congress, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, the Secretary of the 
Reception Committee to be nominated by the Reception Committee. 

The term of office of the Members of the Committee shall be tbe period intervening between 
two ordinary meetings of the Congress. ” 


RESOLUTION II. 


Resolved — That having regard to the oft-recurring famines in India, and the Enquiry into 
manifestly decreasing power of resistance on the part of its population in the face of a single rendition*^ 0 
failure of harvest, leading as it frequently does to human suffering, loss of life, destruction of the People of 
live-stock, disorganisation of rural operations, and interference with the legitimate work of India, 

the administrative machinery, the Congress hereby earnestly prays that the Government of 
India may be pleased to institute at an early date a full and independent enquiry into the 
economic condition of the people of India with a view to the ascertainment and adoption of 
practicable remedies. 


RESOLUTION III. 

Resolved — That having regard to the devoted and loyal services rendered by Indian Employment 
soldiers in the service of the Empire, the Congress again urges on the Government — 0 natlve8 °f 

(«). The desirability of throwing open to them the higher grades of the Military 
Service ; and 

(#) The establishment of Military Colleges in India, at which Natives of India, as ^ment* of 
defined by Statute, may be educated and trained for a military career, as Military 
Commissioned or Non-Commissioned Officers, according to capacity and quali- Colleges, 
fications, in the Indian Army. 

RESOLUTION IV. 

Resolved — That this Congress notices with satisfaction the support of public opinion, Separation of 
both in England and in India, which the question of the separation of the judicial from the 
executive functions in the administration of justice has received ; and this Congress, while Executive 
thanking Lord Ilobhousc, Sir Richard Garth, Sir Richard Couch, Sir Charles Sergeant, Sir Function*, 
William Markby, Sir John Budd-Phear, Sir John Scott, Sir Roland K. Wilson, Mr. Herbert 
J . Reynolds and Sir William Weddcrburn for presenting a petition to the Secretary of State 


higher grades 
of Military 
Service and 



< a ) 

in Council to effect the much-needed separation, earnestly hopes that the Government of India will 
give their earliest attention to the petition, which has been forwarded to them, and will take 
practical steps for speedily carrying out this much-needed reform. 

RESOLUTION V. 

Employment Resolved — That the Congress regrets the practical exclusion of natives of India 

of Indians in f rom the higher appointments in the Police, the Public Works, the State Railways, the Opium, 
^Services* 1 ^ ie Customs, the Telegraph, the Survey and other Departments, and prays that full justice be 
r * done to the claims of the people of India in regard to these appointments. 

RESOLUTION VI. 

Elective Resolved — That this Congress regrets the suspension of the privileges accorded to the 

principle in g ra dua,tes of a certain standing, of the Calcutta University, to return Fellows to the University, 
Universities. ^ that effect is not given to the provisions of the Act constituting the Punjab 

University with regard to the election of Fellows by the Senate, and is of opinion that it is desir- 
able, in the interests of sound education, to confer the privilege of electing Fellows upon the 
graduates of Indian Universities where it does not exist, and of extending it where it does exist. 

RESOLUTION VII. 

Thanks to His Resolved — That this Congress desires to record its gratitude to H. E. the Viceroy for 

Excellency the benevolence of his famine policy, and for his lirrn resolve to uphold the interests of order 
tho Viceroy. an( j j us tico, as evidenced in the regulations recently issued regarding the grant of shooting 
passes to soldiers and his proceedings in connection with the Rangoon and O'Gara cases. 

RESOLUTION VIII. 

Technical Resolved — That this Congress places on record its conviction that tho system of 

Education, technical education now in vogue is inadequate and unsatisfactory, and prays that, having 
regard to the poverty of the people and the decline of indigenous industries, the Government 
wul introduce a more elaborate and efficient scheme of technical instruction, and set apart 
more funds for a successful working of the same. And this Congress desires to express its 
grateful appreciation of tho patriotic and munificent gift of Mr. Tata for the promotion of 
higher scientific education and research. 

RESOLUTION IX. 

Laws for Resolved — That this Congress is of opinion that so long as Berar is administered 

Berar. by ^he Governor-General in Council, all laws and orders having the force of law, intended 
for Berar, should be enacted by the Supreme Legislative Council in the same way as those for 
British India proper. 

RESOLUTION X. 

Omnibui. Resolved — (i) That this Congress concurs with previous Congresses in strongly ad- 

vocating — 

(a) A modification of Ihe rules under the Arms Act so as to make thorn equally appli- 
cable to all residents in, and all visitors to, India, without distinction of creed, 
caste or colour; to ensure the liberal concession of licenses wherever wild animals 
habitually destroy human life, cattle or crops ; and to make all licenses, 
granted under the revised rules, of life-long tenure, revocable only on proof of 
misuse, and valid throughout the Provincial jurisdiction in which they are 
issued. 

(1) The authorizing and stimulating of a widespread system of Volunteering, such aq 
obtains in Great Britain, amongst the people of India. 

(c) The discontinuance of the grant of Exchange Compensation allowance to the 

non-domicilcd European and Eurasian employees of Government. 

(d) The establishment of a High Court of Judicature in the Punjab. 

(ii) That this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, record^ its protest— 

( a ) Against the scheme of reorganization of the Educational Service which has re- 
ceived the sanction of the Secretary of State, as being calculated to exclude 
Natives of India, including those who have been educated in England, from 
the superior grade of the Educational Service to which they have hitherto 
been admitted, advocating that the scheme may be so recast as to afford 
facilities for the admission of Indian graduates to the superior grade of the 
Educational Service. 



( « ) 

(b) Against the present rate o£ the Salt Tax, which produces great hardship to the 

poorer classes of the country, a hardship which renders it incumbent upon the 
Government to take the earliest opportunity to restore the duty to its level of 

1883. 

(c) Against the retrograde policy of the Government of India in nominating a gentle- 

man for the Central Provinces to the Supreme Council without asking local 
bodies to make recommendations for such nomination, entertaining the earnest 

hope that the Government will be pleased to take early steps to give to the 

Central Provinces the same kind of representation that it has already grant- 
ed to Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the North-Western Provinces. 

(d) Against the labour laws of Assam, viz., the Inland Emigration Act I of 1882, 

amended by Act VII of 1893. 

(iii) This Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, expresses its conviction- 

la) That, having regard to the opinion of the J ury Commission as to the success 
of the system of trial by jury, and also the fact that with the progress of 
education a sufficient number of educated persons is available in all parts of 
the country, the system of trial by jury should be extended to the districts 
and offences to which at present it does not apply, and that the verdicts 
of juries should be final. 

(b) That this Congress is of opinion that it is desirable in the interests of the people 
of this country that the Criminal Procedure Code should be so amended as 
to confer upon accused persons, who are Natives of India, the right of claim- 
ing, in trials by jury before the High Court, and in trials with the aid of 
assessors, that not less than half the number of the jurors or of the assessors 
shall be Natives of India. 

( C ) That the action of the Purest Department, under the rules framed by the different 
Provincial Governments, prejudicially affects the inhabitants of the rural parts 
of the country by subjecting them to the annoyance and oppression of Forest 
subordinates in various ways ; and these rules should be amended in the 
interest of the people. 

(d) That the minimum income assessable under the Income Tax Act should bo raised 

from five hundred to one thousand rupees. 

( e ) That no satisfactory solution of the question of the employment of Natives of 

India in the Indian Civil Service is possible, unless effect is given to the 
resolution of the House of Commons of June 1893 in favour of holding the 
Competitive Examination for the Indian Civil Service simultaneously in India 
and England. 

RESOLUTION XI. 

Resolved — That this Congress, while expressing its grateful acknowledgments for Grant from 
the annual contribution of £2,57,000 promised to be made from the British to the Indian 
Exchequer in accordance with the recommendations of the majority of the Royal Commission xc 
on Indian Expenditure, respectfully desires to point out that for doing adequate justice to the 
claims of India so far as admitted by that Commission it is necessary that she should be granted 
the arrears payablo on this account for the past many years, and prays that the British Parlia- 
ment will be pleased to make this grant. 

RESOLUTION XII. 

Resolved — That the Congress hereby approves of the suggestion presented by the 
Indian Congress Committee for the consideration of this Session that at least half a day at 1 Segrfdn"' 
EACtt annual Session of the Congress be devoted to the consideration and discussion of the re •erf qt lor 
Industrial and Educational problems of the country. Further resolved that annually two 
Committees be appointed by the Congress, one for the Educational and one for the Industrial problem*. * 
subjects, to consider and suggest means for the Educational and Industrial improvement of the 
country and to assist therein, and that to each Committee a Secretary be annually appointed. 

These Committees shall divide themselves into Provincial Committees with power to add 
to their number. 

RESOLUTION XXXI. 

RdflOlved— That the following Memorial be submitted to His Excellency the Viceroy Memorial t* 
in Council by a deputation consisting of the following gentlemen : — Vioerc V» 

Hon'ble P. M. Mehta. 

„ W. C. Bonner jee. 

„ Ananda Charlu. 

„ Surrendro Nath Bannerji. 

„ MunshiMadho Lai, 

Mr. R. N. Mudholkar# 

„ R. M. Sayani. 

„ Harkishcu Lai 



( d ) 


Your Excellency, 

Wc, on behalf of the delegates assembled at the 16th Session of the Indian National 
Congress at Lahore in December last, have the honour to submit most respectfully for the 
consideration of Your Excellency in Council the accompanying Resolutions passed by that 
assembly, and specially the following questions which have long been before the country, 
and which, in the opinion of the Congress, now await a speedy solution of a practical and 
beneficient character. 


1. The question of the extreme desirability of separating judicial from executive 
functions has now been so well recognised, and there exists such a strong consensus of Opinion 
on the subject, official and lion-official, that your Memorialists are earnestly of hope that the Gov- 
ernment will be pleased at an early date to introduce this popular reform in the administration 
of the country. 

2. The increasing poverty of the peasantry in the greater part of the country, and their 
consequent inability to maintain themselves without State and private benevolence at the 
very outset of scarcity or famine, is another pressing problem. Your Memorialists are fully 
aware of the fact that the serious attention of the Government has been engaged on it, and they 
trust that some efficacious remedy will be soon found which may greatly contribute to mitigate 
that severe poverty and enable the peasantry to better resist the strain which years of 
bad harvests or scarcity may entail on them. 

3. That in view of the condition to which the recent families have reduced the ryots 
the Government will be so good as to cause an exhaustive inquiry to he instituted into their 
growing impoverishment by means of an independent Commission. 

RESOLUTION XIV. 


Resolved — That the Congress respectfully urges upon the Government that in its 
opinion the time has come when the Punjab should be constituted into a Regulation Province. 

RESOLUTION XV. 

Resolved — That this Congress views with grave alarm and deep regret the rapid 
increase in the consumption of intoxicants, specially liquor, in this country, and the Congress 
Temperance. j s 0 f opinion that the. cheap supply of liquor, jN ;e., is alone responsible for this. The Congress, 
therefore, fervently appeals to the Government of India to pass measures like the Maine liquor 
law of America , and introduce Rills like Sir Wilfrid Lawson's Permimv e Bill or the 
Local Option Act, ami impose an additional tax upon intoxicants not intended to be used 
as medicine. The Congress records its linn conviction that if the Government do not take 
these practical steps immediately, the moral, material and physical deterioration of those classes, 
among whom liquor, &c., have obtained a linn hold, would be inevitable; and as intoxicants 
have already affected the great labouring class, the benevolent intention of the Government 
to help the growth of the Indian Arts and Industries would bear no fruit. The Congress 
gives great importance to this question, which, it strongly believes, is intimately connected with 
the material progress of the country, and emphatically protests against the cheap supply of 
liquor, &c. 

RESOLUTION XVI. 

fix ression Resolved — That this Congress offers its sincere and hearty congratulations to Mr. 

of confidence W. S. Caine on his election to Parliament, and expresses its confidence in him as a trusted 
in Mr. W. S. friend of the people of India and a promoter of their best interests. 

Caine. 

RESOLUTION XVII. 


Punjab to be 
made a 
Regulation 
Province. 

Liquor Laws 
and 


Expenses of 
the British 
Committee. 


Resolved — That a sum of Its. 30,000 be assigned for the expenses of the British 
Committee and the cost of the publication of “ India ” 

RESOLUTION XVIII. 


Engineering Resolved— That, in the opinion of the Congress, the new rules restricting the number 

College*. * of Indians eligible to qualify themselves for employment in the Engineering Branch of the 
Indian Public Works Department, through the Cooper’s Hill College, to a maximum of two 
only in a year, should be withdrawn as a matter of bare justice to the people of this country, and 
that the said College should be made available equally for the use of all subjects of Her Majesty ; 
and the Congress is further of opinion that the invidious distinction made between Indians 
and Anglo-Indians as regards the guaranteed appointments in connection with the College at 
Roorkee should be withdrawn and that these appointments should be mado available to all Her 
Majesty's Indian subjects in all parts of the country. 

RESOLUTION XIX. 

Appreciation Resolved — That this Congress begs to record its high and grateful appreciation of 

aerviees the services rendered to this country and the Congress movement by Sir William Wedder- 
Naoroj^wa # ^ xxm > Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji ; and Mr. A. 0. llume ; and to express its regret at the retirement 



( « ) 

of Sir William Weddorburn from Parliament, where he rendered great and valuable services to ^ 

this country, and hopes that he may soon return to Parliament to renew his labour of love for ^Imi. 
the people of India. 

RESOLUTION XX. ^ 


R6»OlV6d — Tliat this Congress once more draws the attention of the Indian Government Disabilities of 
as well as of the Secretary of State for India to the grievances of the British Indians in South Indian settlers 
Africa, and earnestly hopes that in view of the re-arrangernent of the boundaries in that Continent ' Africa 
and the incorporation of the late Boer Republics into the British dominions, the disabilities under 
which the Indian settlers laboured in those Republics, and as to which Her Majesty's Government 
owing to their independence in internal matters fell powerless to obtain redress, will now no 
longer exist, and that the serious inconvenience caused to the settlers in Natal, among others 
by the Immigration Restrictions and the Dealer’s Licenses Acts of that Colony, which are 
manifestly inconsistent with the fundamental principles of the British constitution as also the 
Proclamation of 1858, will be materially mitigated, if not entirely removed. 

EESOLUTION XXZ. 

Resolved — That the Congress begs to suggest to the Government of India that Indian Mom- 
qualified Indian members, representing the different Provinces, may be nominated to the Com. J* 5 ™. tho 
mittee, recently formed, in connection with the proposal of starting Agricultural Banks in India. C^- 

RESOLUTION XXII. mittcc 


Resolved — That this Congress desires lo put on record its deep sense of the loss Regret at the 
sustained by the death of Bakhshi Jaislii Ram, who was one of tho staunch supporters of the Con- B £khshi 
gress for many a year and rendered valuable services to it in connection with his own Province. jaishiRam. 

RESOLUTION XXI IJ. 

Hesolved That while thanking the Government of India for its intention to investigate band Abbcm- 

tlie question of the incidence and pressure of the land assessment as affecting the well-being and Bacnt * 
resources of the agricultural population, the Congress respectfully urges upon the Government 
the desirability of : including within the scope of the contemplated investigation the question of 
periodical settlement of assessments and the necessity repeatedly pointed out by the Congress of 
making it permanent. This Congress further prays that the Government of India may bo 
pleased to publish the opinions invited from Local Governments and Administrations, on the 

subject referred to in para. 4 of the Resolution of the Government ol India (Revenue and Agri- 
cultural Department) published in the Gazette of In ft i a dated 22nd December 1900, and allow 
the public an opportunity to make their representations thereon before the Government 
decides whether further investigation is necessary or not in the terms of the said Resolution. 

RESOLUTION XXIV. 


Resolved That the Congress respectfully submits that the provisions of the Indian Mines Bill. 

Mines Bill, so far as they impose restrictions on the employment of labour, be omitted, and that 
the penal provisions thereof may not be put in force for a period of 5 years, and that, in the 
meantime, mining schools be opened in suitable centres where young men may qualify themselves 
for employment under the Act. 

RESOLUTION XXV. 


TLAttrrivad (a) That this Congress appoints Mr. A. O. Hume, C. B., the General Secretaries 

V ' Secretary, and Mr. D. E. Waclia the Joint General Secretary, for looi. 

for the ensuing year. 

(&) That the following gentlemen do constitute the Indian Congress Indian Con- 

Committee for 1901. S 7088 Com* 

mitteo for 

Ex-officio Members. moi. 


1. The Hon'ble W. C. Bonner jee (1885). 

2. The Hon’ble Dadabliai Naoroji (1886). 

The Hon’ble Budrudin Tyahji (1887)* 
(Now Judge, Bombay High Court). 

(Dead) (1888). 

8. Sir William Wedderburn (1889). 

4. The Hon’ble Pheroz Shah Mehta (1890.) 

5. The Hon'ble AnandaCharlu (1891). 

The Hon’ble W . C. Bomerjee (1892). 

(Second time). 

The Hon’ble Dadabhai Naoroji (1893). 
(Second time). 

6. Alfred Webb, Esq., (1894). 

7. The Hon'ble Suxendre Nath Banncrji (1895). 



( f ) 

8. The Bon'ble R. M. Sayani (1896). 

9. The Hon'ble C. Sankaran Nair (1897). 

10. The Hobble A. M. Bose (1898). 

11. R. C. Dutt, Esq. (1899). 

The llon’ble N. G. Ghandarvarkar (1900). 

(Now Judge, Bombay High Court). 

12. D. E. Wacha, Esq., General Secretary. 

13. Alfred Nundy, Esq., Assistant Secretary. 

14. Chairman of the Reception Committee, Calcutta*. 

16. Secretary of the Reception Committee, Calcutta. 

16. President-elect of the Congress, for 1901. 

General List— 

• Mr. J. Ghosal. 

Pandit Bishambar Nath. 

Mr. R. N. Mudholkar. 

Hon'ble Vyra Raghava Chariar. 

Mr. W. A. Chambers. 

Bengal— 

Hon'ble Baikunthanath Sen. 

Mr. Saligram Sing. 

„ Ambica Charan Mozamdar. 

„ Motilal Ghose. 

Rai Yatindranath Chowdhury. 

Mr. Bhupindranath Basu. 

„ Prithwis Chunder Roy. 

B.-W. F. and Oudh— 

HonHblc Munslii Madho Lai. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

Mr. Bishcn Narayan Dhar. 

Munslii Gunga Pershad Varma. 

Mr. S. Sinha. 

Pandit Pirthi Nath. 

Hafiz Abdul Rahim. 

Bfadras— 

Mr. P. Rungiya Naidu. 

„ G. Subramania Iyer. 

Hon*ble Nawab Syed Mahomed Bahadur. 

Mr. P. Ram Chunder Pillai. 

„ V. Ryru Nambiar. 

„ P. Resava Pillai. 

„ G. Srinavas Iiao. 

Bombay— 

Mr. Rustom K. R. Kama. 

„ Daji Abaji Kharc. 

„ C. H. Sitalwad. 

Hobble Professor G. K. Gokhale. 

Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

„ R. P. Karandikar. 

„ Tahil Ram Khemchand. 

Berar— 

Mr. M. V. Joshi. 

„ Deorao Vinayak. 

„ G. S. Khaparde. 

Central Provinces— 

Mr. Buparoodwada. 

„ Krishna Rao Yaman. 

„ Raoji Gobind. 

Punjab— 

Rai Bahadur Babu Kali Prasunno Roy, Pleader, Chief Court* 
Laia Harkishen Lai, Barrister-*t-Law. 

Rai Sahib Sukh Dial, Pleader, Chief Court. 

Lala Lajpat Rai, Pleader, Chief Court. 

„ Dharam Dae Sun, Pleader, Chief Court* 

„ Kanhaya Lai, Pleader, Chief Court. 
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That the following gentlemen do form the Industrial Committee, with 
Mr. Harkishen Lai as Secretary, for 1901. f w |qqj # 


Bengal— 

Hon’ble Baikuntha Nath Sen. 

Kumar Manmatha Nath Roy Chowdry. 
Mr. Pulin Bihari Sarkar. 

„ Radharaman Kar. 

„ J. Chovvdhry. 

„ Bhupendra Nath Bose. 

„ Akhoy Kumar Moitra. 

„ Gaganendra Nath Tagore. . 

„ Mohini Mohan Chakravarti. 

„ Akhoy Kumar Majumdar. 

„ Kali Prosunno Kayvabisafrad. 

„ Lalit Chandra Sen. 

„ Promode Gobinda Chowdhry. 

„ Tarapada Banerji. 

Punjab— 

Mr. Harkishen Lai. 
j, Lajpat Rai. 

,, Balak Ram. 

„ Dwarka Das. 

„ Kashi Ram. 

„ Duni Chand. 

„ Lai Chand. 

„ Prabhu Dyal. 

Bombay— 

Professor Gajar. 

Mr. J. N. Tata. 

„ D. E. Wacha. 

N.-W. P. and Oudb— 


Mr. Bansilal Singh. 

„ Ganga Prasad Varma. 

„ S. Sinha. 

„ K. P. Basak. 

„ Bipin Bihari Bose. 

Pandit Madhan Mohan Malaviya. 

Central Provinces— 

Mr. Raoji Gobind. 

Madras— 


Mr. C. Sankaran Nair. 

„ G. Subramania Iyar. 

„ P. Kesava Pillai. 

„ K. P. Achyuta Menon. 

„ T. Rangachari. 

IIon J ble P. Ratnasabhapati Pillai. 

„ V. Venkataratnam. 

Berar— 

Mr. D. V. Bhagawat. 

„ R. N. Mudholkar. 

„ Devrao Vinayak. 

„ Ganesh Nagesh. 

(<?) That the following gentlemen do form the Educational Committee, The Ednca- 

with Mr. Harkishen Lai as Secretary, for 1901, p 0 ®* 

^ * mittft 

Bengal— for im. 

Hon'ble A. M. Bose. 

„ S. N. Banerji. 

Dr. Nilratan Sircar. 

Mr. Heramba Chandra Moitra. 

„ Aswini Kumar Dutt. 

,, Peary Lai Ghosh. 

„ Raghu Nath Das. 

„ Prithwis Chandra Roy. 

„ Krishna Kumar Mittra. 

„ Syama Churn Roy. 



( h ) 


Punjab— 

Mr. Havkishen Lai. 

„ Lajpat Rai. 

„ Balak Ram. 

„ Tshwar Das. 

„ Lai Chand. 

„ Sliadi Lai. 

Bombay— 

Hon'ble Professor G. K. Gokhale. 

Mr. Chiman Lai H. Sitalwad. 

}) Rustom K. R. Kama. 

„ B. G. Tilak. 

N.-W. P. and Oudh— 

Mr. A. Nundy. 

„ Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

„ Bishen Narayan Dar. 

„ G. L. Moilra. 

„ Ganga Prasad Varma. 

„ Ramananda Chatterji. 
j, Bipin Bikari Bose. 

„ K. P. Basak. 

Pundit Tlari Ram Pande. 

„ Tej Bahadur Bap in. 

Central Provinces— 

Mr. S. B. Gokhale. 

Madras— 

Hobble Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu, C. I. E. 
„ C. Y ijy avaghvachariar . 

„ Rai Bahadur C. Jainbulingam Mudaliar. 
Mr. V. Ryru Nambiav. 

„ C, Karunakara Mcnon. 

„ V. C. Desikchariar. 

„ S. Kasthuriranga Iyengar. 

Berar— 

Mr. M. V. Joshi. 

„ R. N. Mudliolkar. 

„ G. S. Kkaparde. 

„ D. V. Bhagawat. 


Lahore : 

The 30th December 1900 . 


1 


N. G. CHAND ARVARKAR, 

President, lGth Indian National Congress. 



DETAILED 

of file ^mtdinp 

OF THE 

INDIAN NATIONAL^CONGRESS, 

HELD AT 

LAHORE 

On the 27th, 28th and 29th of December 1900. 
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FIRST BATS PROCEEDINGS. 

^HE FIRST SITTING OF THE CONGRESS commenced at 12 noon First Day. 
on Thursday, the 27th December 1900. 

Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Roy, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, in welcoming the delegates said : — 

Bkotiier Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen 

On behalf of the Reception Committee and of the people of tho Punjab, I extend to Chairman 
you my hand of welcome. And embracing you in a thorough Indian fashion I give of 
you my sincere and heart-overflowing welcome. Iam fully aware that our Province Reception 
labours under the disadvantage of being situated in a remote part of India and is not Commit* 
in some respeots as advanced as other Provinces whioh are more fortunate. It is 
removed from the centres of Trade, Commerce and other influences tending to ad- 
vance the material prosperity. Our resources are scanty and limited. Our workers arc 
few ; and with the best of efforts I am afraid we have not succeeded in doing as much 
for you as we would have liked to. Tho conveniences, comforts and luxuries which 
other rioh Provinces can command are not so easily accessible to us. But though poor 
in this respect we still possess a willing heart and we have put forth our utmost efforts 
to give you a warm and cordial reoeption. 

I feel great pleasure and pride in giving you this welcome within the four walls 
of a brick-built Hall dedicated to the sacred memory of Mr. Bradlaugh (Cheers). His 
straightforwardness, sinoere and unflinching convictions and his advooaoy of the cause 
of the weak and the poor made him tower high over others. He conquered the unpopu- 
larity he met with at the outset of his career and ended in commanding the respect of 
bis own countrymen and of the Parliament in whose deliberations he took an active and 
useful part. In Bombay he promised to take np the' canso of India and after his return 


tee’s 

address. 
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First Day. to England he fulfilled his promise by introducing in Parliament a Bill for the reform of 
p, T“" thg Legislative Councils of India. The sympathetic and catholic nature of the Bill fright* 
^namnan enea the Engliah Q. overnmen t and by anticipation they promised to grant the small 

Reception boon which we now enjoy. If his life had been spared he would have been the 
Commit- true champion of India and would havo richly deserved to be called “ The member of 
tee’s India.” Sir Henry Fowler to make his speech attractive and effective called every 

addnw. member of Parliament a member for India. Would that his remark were true I But it 

was a mere clap-trap invented for securing his object. (Hear hear). There were various 
suggestions made in different parts of India to erect a permanent monument to the 
memory of Mr. Bradlaugh but were not carried out. So in erecting this Hall we have 
merely acted in response to our grateful feelings and in obedience to the consensus of 

opinion of educated India. 

Moreover, this Hall secures the permanenoy of the Congress cause in the Punjab. 
The grievances of the Reception Committees and their humiliations in socuring a suit- 
able piece of land for the Congress Pandal are well known and specially in Upper India. 
To obviate tlieso we have bought the land and built this Hall upon it at great expenBO 
and self sacrifice. It will form the centre for all political, social and other agitationB 
for reform in the Punjab. It is destined to form an epoch in the annals of the Congress 

movement. 

I may be permitted to point out that the contributions to the building of the 
Hall have all come from the people’s pocket (Cheers). Thore remain at present but 
few old families of Raises in the Punjab and these get frightened at the very shadow 
of displeasure of the powers that be. They overburden us with expressions of good 
wishes, but they will on no account put their hands in their pockets to give us pecuni- 
ary help. They imagine that their action in this direction, if brought to the notice of 
the authorities, may work to their injury. They aro not entirely in the wrong, as soma 
officials in season and out of season express themselves adversely to the Congress- 
Thus our Raises are merely our timid and nervous well-wishers. Regarding now found- 
ed families it holds good generally everywhere that the founders of such families ara 
usually brave and generous men. They are as clever in making money as they ara 
generous in spending it. Their heirs are mainly pigmies in comparison. Having in- 
herited large fortunes they becomo covetous of titles and honors. . Thus neglecting 
the oause of their country and countrymen they are driven by the pleasure of the 
powers that be like a weather-cock. There remain then the middle classes and tha 
masses who have cheerfully responded to our call- Thus the Hall where we meet this 
afternoon is emphatically the people’s own Hall (Cheers) . 

In the Lucknow Congress we had 300 Mahomedan Delegates. The same number 
of Mahomedan Delegates ought not to be expected in the Punjab though it also con- 
tains a large Mahomedan population. It must be remembered that the majority of 
the followers of the Prophet in this Province are agriculturists, pure and simple, They 
have little or no education. The Punjab Land Alienation Act has stirred them up to 
an extent that they don’t know whether they are standing upon their heels or upon 
their heads. Some of the few families which out of this community have received any 
education are unfortunately influenced by motives not beneficial to the Congress cause. 
The Mahomedans of the Frontier Districts are shrewd and liberal politicians. They 
do understand what is good for their country but they have neither education nor 
power of organization. Thus it has not been considered advisable to approach them 
and to bring tljpm under the Congress Camp in a non-Regnlation Province like the 
Punjab, But I have every hope that with the progress of ednoation they will form 
the bulwark of the Congress cause (Hear, hear and cheers). 
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And here I cannot refrain from making a passing allusion to a new departure on First Day. 
the part of some Mahomedan gentlemen at least of the North-Western Provinces and pi T — 
Oudh. This was onoo the centre of opposition to the Congress, but now there are 
searchings of heart as to whether it was wise to continue this opposition and some RoeODtion 
of them have been bold enough to declare that the time had arrived when they should Commit- 
throw in their lot with us (Hear, hear). We have it on file authority of Mr. Alfrod tee's 
Nundy, our Assistant Secretary, who has been making a tour through a good part of address. 
India, that he received everywhere the* greatest kindness and sympathy from Mahome- 
dan gentlemen, who subscribed liberally to the Congress funds. One step forward is 
necessary and that will probably be taken ere the Congress meets again in this Hall. 

Whenever they do so they may rely on receiving a warm welcome from us (Cheers)* 

I know that my brother Delegates are very indulgent. They make themselves 
comfortable under any circumstances. Without uttering a word of complaint they 
delight in singing the praises of the Reception Committees and vie with each other in 
heaping encomiums upon their devoted heads. Uelying upon their indulgence I proceed 
onwards. 

But bofore I do so I have a painful duty to perform. On the previous occasion, 
when the Congress sittings wore held in the capital of the Punjab, the late Sirdar 
Dyal Singh, the premier nobleman of this Province, worthily filled this chair (Cheers). 

He has been cut off in the prime of life and his death is a national loss. His public 
spirit, patriotic ideas and liberal and enlightened principles were like a beacon light 
to the people of the Punjab. He alone came forward from amongst his peers to guida 
the people of the. Punjab in their career of progress and enlightenment. By his birth, 
position and principles he was their natural leader. His last will and testament is a 
standing monument to his name. By this ho has given away his whole immense estate 
to the public cause. It sets an example to other noblemen of India how to utilise 
their wealth for the good of their country and countrymen. 

The death of our late lamented friend Mr, Jaislii Ram is deeply mourned by the 
people of the Punjab. He was the light and life of the Congress ‘cause in this Province, 
and his passing away at this inopportune moment has not only cast a gloom over the 
educated classes, but has redoubled the serious difficulties we had to contend against in 
making the necessary arrangement for your reception. His indomitable spirit, his 
genial disposition, his capacity for work, and his overflowing patriotism and liis en- 
thusiasm for the public good made him a necessary factor in every public movement. 

They endeared him to the people and made his name a household word in the Punjab. 
Unfortunately he has boen nipped in the bud* The budding forth of his powers if 
spared would have been, I venture to say, an object of respect and admiration to the 
whole of India. 

The Province of the Punjab, though otherwise poor, is rich in spirit. The martial 
spirit shown in battle-fields either in defending tlio Indian Empiro or in serving outside 
Her Majesty the Queen Empress of India (Cheers) has elicited admiration and praiso 
from all quarters. In the old days it was the lot of the Punjab to dofend invasions from 
the North West of India and to hang on and harass the invaders on their return with 
loot from rich towns of India. Under the benign regime of our beloved Queen the Pun jab 
is progressing with gigantic strides to emulate oilier provinces of India in Science, Art 
and Literature. The religious spirit of the Punjab is shown in the pure and earnest 
teachings of Guru Nanak. This religious spirit has a peculiar tendency to unifications. 

Here we find the unit of the Aryan race which lias sub-divided itself into manifold forms, 
in civilizing the rest of India. And you, my brother delegates, havo now come back to 
the fountain-head of the unit of the Aryan race (Hear, hear). In the Sikh religion this 
spirit of unification has found a natural outlet. Guru Nanak by his teachings desired 
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First Day. to unito Hindus of all casteB and ranks, and to bring in, if possible, the Moslem inhabi- 
pbftimmn P rov i nce ™ the same fold. He aimed at uniting the inhabitants of the 

Of Province for a common cause, a common benefit and for common blessings. But his 
Reception success was limited ; for it is a mistake to suppose that the Sikh nation is of one caste and 
Commit* has welded together the Brahmans, Khatries, Aroras and Jats into one and tho same 
tee’s caste. It has done nothing! of the kind. The Brahmans and other castes retain their 
address, distinguishing features. They marry in their own castes and no intermarriage is' allowed. 

But in spite of all this tho Sikh religion has wonderfully unitod them in spirit and en- 
abled them to present a common front to aggression from without and dissension from 
within. In dealing with modorn Panjab 1 do not speak of the Brahmo Samaj here as 
it has come from without and its Church is universal, but I am bound to notice the Arya 
Samaj which, though founded by an outsider, is an indigenous product of this Province 
(Cheers). Its religious unity is a wonderful phenomena of the time. * This spirit is being 
gradually extended elsewhere and will, I doubt not, in course of time, help the cause of 
unity in other parts of India The Panjab is called the land of five rivers. Its rivers 
otherwise fitful and wild in their career have sisterly affections for each other* 
After traversing distant tracts they unite with one another and finally embrace the 
Indus and with one big volume of unity discharge themselves into the bosom of tho ocean 
• to rest there in peace. 

I have no mind to enter into apologies for the Congress and its workings. It 
has come into existence in fullness of time and has a mission to fulfil. We must obey 
the mandate from above and manfully and loyally stand by it. 

I am glad I am relieved of tho task of defending the Congress, which chairmen of 
other Reception Committees on previous occasions felt themselves constrained to under- 
take. They did it ably and to the satisfaction of every reasonable and unprejudiced 
mind. The Congress is now in its 16th year. It has passed the critical period of in- 
fancy and is now approaching towards manhood. According to Indian law, whether, 
Hindu or Moliamedan, *it has attained its majority and can therefore conduct business 
and enter into valid obligations without the necessity of a guardian (Cheers). We in 
India spoil our sons by too much tutelage and destroy in them the spirit of 
self-reliance. I consider myself, therefore, relieved of the task of posing hero 
as a guardian of tho Congress. The achievements of tho infant Congress 
are too well known and need not be recounted here. Tho life of every hero 
points back to some striking deeds of childhood, wherein lay the basis of future glory, 

I am no prophet and no enthusiast, but oven my cold and calculating nature compels 
me to believe that tho Congress has before it a glorious future (Cheers) . It will no 
doubt undergo some changes with the growth of life, take cognizance of matters 
which from want of knowledge and experience have hitherto been neglected, awaken new 
energies and divert them into new channels, but with all these changes and improve- 
ments it will never lose its identity, and in its full grown maturity will still retain 
characteristics which will forcibly recall to mind that infant which was ushered into the 
world with sacred solemnity and maintained and nurtured with more than parental care 
(Cheers). Some from selfish motives and others from ignorance do not accord to 
the Congress the treatment it rightly deserves; still judging from the past and con- 
scious of its aims and objects I have no misgivings as to its brilliant future. To the 
impetuous and impatient who eagerly look for immediate results I would say that the 
period of 16 years in the life of a national movement is just like a drop in the ocean. 
To steer a national movement to success requires continued endurance, persistent and 
well-sustained efforts, untiring zeal and never-failing enthusiasm for many long years# 
The people who break down at first efforts and do not steadily continue can 
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never secure success and <Jp not deserve to bo a nation. Tlio ancient religion of India 
toaclies us to work and labour from a pure sense of duty without at all caring for 
results. The principles which Sri-Krishna propounded to Arjana in Bhagwat Oita 
ought to be tho motto of every true and sincere patriot (Cheers). 

Though the Congress can do without a guardian, it still stands in need of friends 
and guides. It is peculiarly fortunate for us that Messrs. Hume, Weddcrburn and 
Naoroji (Choers), tho three grand old men, three times great and three times good, have 
volunteered at great self-sacrilico to act as such. The manifesto recently issued by 
them is a masterful exposition of tho aims and objects of tlio Congress, its past achieve- 
ments and its future expectations. It tries to open the eyes of Government to the 
disastrous consequences which might ensue without such a Congress, and tries to 
persuado it by cogent and unanswerable reasons to utilise this gigantic movement for 
the benefit of tho rulers and the ruled. These friends of India by their position and 
experience are well fitted for tho task they have generously undertaken. It cannot be 
said that they are inclined to support tho subjects against the rulers for the majority 
of them come from the ruling race and for several years occupied high official positions 
in India. They aro actuated by patriotic motives and by catholic and sympathetic hearts 
in the labour of love they have undertaken for the benefit of India and for placing the 
British regime on a firm and broad basis. 

I think it advisable to make no concealment of the fact that from distant and 
obscure quarters whisperings aro heard that these Englishmen influenced by 

love for their own country have invented and kept up this wonderful 
machinery of tho Congress as a safety- valvo for the many defects of the 
British Government. The Congress meets year by year and the members thereof 
make speoches, stirring and eloquent, pointing out the defects of the Govormnont and 
stating their grievances in a constitutional manner. After having exhausted themselves 
by the freedom of speech allowed to them, they disperse and but little is heard either 
of them or of the Congross for nearly another year. The Government makes a little 
concession here and carries out a little roform there, but in spite of these annual 
demonstrations it moves on in its old course as if nothing had happened. Thus discon- 
tent openly expressed and freely ventilated is deprived of its sting and is not brooded 
over in silenco so that secret societies and conspiracies are effectually prevented from com- 
ing into existence* Therefore, they argue that this political movement being on the 
whole for the benefit of the rulers was brought into existence by gentlemen belonging 
to the ruling race. But, brother delegates, I cannot too positively assert that there 
can be no greater misconception than this. It is a slur upon the generous and benevo- 
lent efforts of our good and great men for ameliorating the condition of the people of 
India and thereby benefiting the British Government. But I mention this only to put 
every one interested in the British regime and the welfare of its Indian subjects on his 
guard against the insidious insinuations of hostile critics. Tho Congress movement 
was set on foot by educated Indians and by disinterested and sympathising Englishmen 
to help an alien Government in ruling India in a just and humane manner worthy of the 
traditions of the English nation. It is for tho Government, to see how far it will 
utilise suqh a powerful agency created for its benefit at immense self-sacrifice. 

. time that the Congress should have a constitution of its own. Nothing 

em hve and flourish withoat a good and sound constitution. It has now arrived' at a 

it a. good constitution 90 that it may extend 
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First Day, statistics, take a note of important grievances and suggest remedies and finally submit 
Chairman them embodied in reports for the consideration of tho Congress. . The Lucknow Congress 
of aided by some of the delegates of this Province has given us a bare skeleton of the 
Congress constitution, but it requires to be filled up with flesh and blood. I hope, brother 
delegates, you will give j our special attention to this matter and I pray that your efforts 
in this direction may bo crowned with success (Cheers). 

The rich provinces have their disadvantages in comparison with a poor province. 
The struggle lor existence is more keen and people have larger ambitions to satisfy. They 
are obliged to snatch sleep and rest from their ever busy life. Their leaders are many 
and thus great difficulty is experienced in achieving any practical results. Therefore I 
would tako the liberty to suggest that the services of some of the delegates of poor 
Punjab may be availed of for furthering the national cause. 

The Congress is really the only true interpreter botween the rulers and the ruled, 
both of whom suffer from a want of a proper understanding. I think it is advisable 
thiit Congress should take upon itself to remove as many of these misunderstandings as 
it possibly can. J know that it will be a Herculean task and many difficulties will have 
to be overcome. But if we want to be really useful to our country and countrymen, 
the Congress will have to do this sooner or later. I am aware that the work which the 
Congress leaders are doing at a great self-sacrifice is a thankless job. Some people, 
on the one hand, think that the Congress is composed of a body of moderate men who 
ask tho Government far much less than is actually required. The Government, on the 
other hand, charges them with asking too much and is as much surprised as were the 
Directors of tho Parish House at the prayer of Oliver Twist. But anyhow the Con. 
gross has managed to live and work for several years in spite of these difficulties. Its 
patriotic zeal and sincere loyalty have been unflinching. Thus encouraged by the past 
I take the liberty to suggest that we should conduct our (proceedings in a more useful 
and comprehensive manner. To do so the Congress will have to divide itself into Sub- 
Committees. Each Sub-Committee must consist of really able and painstaking members 
favourably inclined by temperament, study and taste to deal with the subjects entrusted 
to them. After due inquiry and deliberation the Sub-Committees should submit a careful 
and lucid report to the Congress for its final decision. The reports of these Sub-Com- 
mittees supported by facts and reasons will supply the place of many stirring and 
eloquent speeches and their advocacy in the Congress will be entrusted to such speakers 
as may be selected by the Indian Congress Committee. It goes without saying that this 
Committee will always select practised and well-known speakers to address the Congress 
generally. If we wish to make the Congress useful and business-like we will have sooner 
or later to adopt some such scheme as suggested above. 

I would now beg to draw your attention to the British Committee in London. Its 
usefulness cannot be too much valued. We here in India may hold as many Congresses 
as we like, but in so doing we really cry in a wilderness. The ears of the Indian bureau- 
cracy stuffed with Anglo-Indian prejudices are very seldom lent to our representations* 
The Calcutta Municipal Act and the Punjab Land Alienation Act amongst others are 
standing illustrations of this fact. 

It has been truly said that India is being ruled by an irresponsible Government. 

In theory the Indian Government is responsible to the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of State is responsible to the Parliament but the Parliament, as we all know, 
is ever ready to adopt the views of the Secretary of State and takes little or no interest 
in the affairs of India. Thus it all depends upon the personnel , first, of the Seoretary 
of State and, then, of the Viceroy of India, bo that the whole thing is reduced to ehance; 
and India, except in a few notable instances, is on the losing side. It becomes evident 
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-then that an agitation must be kept up m England and this agitation to be successful, 
must be put on an organised basis and under an efficient control. Hence the necessity 
of the British Committee. 

We must undeceive the British people as to Indian affairs and explain and teach 
them the heavy responsibility they have undertaken in governing the Indian Empire 
with a population of 300 millions (Hear, hear). 

At presont very little notice is taken of Indian affairs in the House of Commons. 
The members are pledged to their constituents to do the best they can for them and to give 
effect to their wishes in public questions. It is therefore essential to approach these consti- 
tuents with proper facts and figures as they are partly ignorant and partly indifferent as 
to the condition of India. If a few competent Indians would lend their services to tho 
British Committee, they would be rendering it the most invaluable aid. As to the journal 
India its cheapness and usefulness are unquestionable and it is deserving of unstinted sup- 
port whether by subscriptions or donations. It ought, to be tj^o sacred duty of every pro- 
vince to pay up regularly the sum promised by it for the British Committee and India . 
At the same time it ought to be borne in mind that India is a poor country, and the 
expenditure under both these heads must be reduced to such proportions that the liability 
can easily be met by us. 

I rather think that tho activities of the British Committee and India should be 
extended to a larger sphere but this can only be done if competent Indians will volun- 
teer their services as has often been pressed upon us by Messrs Ilume, Wedderburn and 
Naoroji, and this is the best way to repay the debt iinmonso of endless gratitude we 
owe them. It is high time that we should come forward to render them substantial help 
(Cheers). 

It is true that Asiatics and especially Indians are by naturo averse to agitation. 
The Hindus for centuries lived contentedly under the regime of Hindu Rajas. They 
by their religion and moral teachings were self-contained and considered it a weakness 
and sin to complain. The law of Karma had its full sway over them. It was the duty 
of kings to treat their subjects as sons, inquire and find out their grievances and to 
remedy them to the best of their powers. Every misfortune, famine, plague, and other 
evils used to be attributed to the depravity of tho kings, whose duty it was by devotion, 
piety, and religious exercises to drive away such misfortunes. It was an absolute form 
of Government pure and simple, but it was the best of its kind, tempered with parenta} 
affections. The typical Raja Ram Chandra of Ajudhia parted with his beloved wifo Sita 
id order to remove the discontent of his subjects and to get them firmly attached to the 
throne. (Hear, hear and cheers). Even under the Mahomedan rule there was 
no agitation. The relations between the rulers aud the subjects were such that 
the former had complete confidence in the latter in so far as to select from 
amongst them their trusted counsellors. The most noted Finance Minister was 
a Hindu, and many a commander- in-ohief leading armies to the field of battle was 
chosen from our race (Cheers). But tho times have changed and the alien Government 
now ruling over us has entirely different ideas and constitutions. The English Govern- 
ment though democratic at home is imperialistic and bureaucratic here. So agitation 
is the rule. If we wish to live upon two meals a day we must conform our ways to theirs 
and carry on an agitation with untiring and persistent zeal. Thus it was that 
our political movement came into existence. It was at first covered with ridicule and 
contempt ; it soon passed that stage and has perhaps given rise to a little irritation in 
some quarters and indifference in others. It will be a disgrace if we retreat from the 
cause frightened by suoh irritation and indifference (Hear, hear). I assure you that this 
irritation will subside and is gradually subsiding and the proposals of the Congress will 
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in courso of time be adopted one by one and wonder will be expressed that they were not 
adopted earlier (prolonged cheers) . 

From what I havo said above it should not bo supposed that I am in any way 
against the holding of the Congress in India annually as horetoforo. This spectaclo of 
eminent and self sacrificing patriots gathered together from different quarters of India 
worth having at any cost. The different scattered units of the race are joined togo- 
tlier by the mysterious influence of common suffering and a common cause. Its advan- 
tages aTe many and so well known that I will not waste your time in recapitulating them* 
But care should be taken to devise a scheme to reduce its expenditure and to bring it 
within the power of every province or part of a province however small or poor to wel- 
come tho sittings of the Congress. 

Provinces should not vie with each other in making the reception grand and 
grander each year and thereby making it some day an impossibility. 

The emulation shouU be directed towards improving the condition of tho Con- 
gress by well considered schemes. What is needed is useful and substantial work and 
not pomp and show (Cheers). 

Gratitude' compels me to take you back to the ancient time when a small band of 
Pursis to avoid persecutions at homo came and settled in a remote corner of India 
under Hindu kings. *They were loyal to the throne, respected cows and Brah- 
mans. and bore their allegiance with glad and contented hearts. They got them- 
selves incorporated into the Hindu race. The Hindu kings and their subjects always 
considered them as their best friends. By a change of fortune the Hindus have bocomo 
fellow subjects with the Parsis and the latter are trying hard to bettor the condition of 
India socially and politically. They have repaid and are repaying their debt to India 
with more than compound interest (loud cheers). Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, tho eminent 
Parsi Indian, has earned the gratitude of the whole of India by devoting hia life to 
India’s cause. He has opened tho eyes of tho world that the reputed wealth of India is 
a myth and that she is tho poorest country in the world. He is looked up to by educated 
India as its natural leader. He is the grand old man of India and his name has become a 
household word throughout the length and breadth of India (prolonged cheers). Mr. Tata, 
another Parsi gentleman (Cheers) has made a princely gift of 30 lakhs for original researches 
in India. Opinions may differ as to the usefulness of the objects or the manner in which 
this gift is to be utilised but tho generosity of tbe donor will always command respect 
and admiration. Would that the Maharajas, Rajas, Princes and Chiefs of India were 
to follow his noble example in utilizing their riches for the benefit of India and the 
Indians. Mr. Mehta, tho foremost of Congressmen, (Cheers) is an ornament to India and 
the Indian people are naturally very proud of him. His abilities and versatile talents are 
always being impressed in the service of the country. Mr. Malabari, distinguished 
both for his literary taster and for being a reformer, (Hear, hear) u indefatigable in his 
attempts to ameliorate the condition of India. His recent poetical effusions are the 
landmark of the time and can stand on tho same level with Bharat Bilap and Bharat Sangit 
of our popular poet Babu Hem Chander Bannerji. The stirring poetic appeals of Mr. 
Malabari are sure to impress and move every heart. Mr. W&oha, tho General 
Secretary of the Congress, another Parsi gentleman, is the last but not the least. Bw 
is the best friend of India, and holds the position of General Secretary by reason of his 
unswerving zeal for India’s welfare (Cheers), 

We must remember that the Congress has now stepped on the first rung in' the' 
ladder of manhood. It is a very critical period in the Hlfe of every being. Though the 
Congress requires no guardian it needs trustworthy and faithful servant's to carry Oti 
its business with zeal and sincerity. Those of tis'wlib have been negl^fjfur of its mteresttf, 
those of us Who pay have wasted its resource^ those of rawfito may ; its 
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opportunities for self-aggrandisement and self-glorification, in short, those of us who 
have fallen short of the mark should take warning henceforth. The Congress on attain- 
ing its majority is sure to take an account of its affairs, check them with critical and 
searching eyes and to come down with unsparing wrath upon those who will be 
found wanting (Hear, bear) . 

I know that tho wheel of Congress is now running smoothly upon level ground. 
We sleep whilst the wheel is moving slowly and regularly, being absorbed in pleasant 
dreams of unopposed succoss. So now the danger to the Congress proceeds from within 
and not from without, from indifferent supporters and not from opponents. If 1 had 
time and inclination I would gladly create a Baja Sbeo Prasad or a patriotic league or 
any other anti-Congress agitation to rouse the drowsy sons of Arya Varta from their 
nnworthy sloop and indifference. Thus redoubled energy is now absolutely necessary 
to prolong the life and prosperity of the Congress. I earnestly hope that all of us will 
Worthily respond to the call (Cheers) . 

I am glad that the Congress has attained its majority on the land of the five rivers. 
At tho budding of manhood it is sure to receive all the invigorating and beneficial in- 
fluences of this placo. I pray that the Congress may go forth from this land to combat 
tho keen struggles which await it in the future, hardy and martial, enduring and practi- 
cal and imbued with the spirit of economy and unification (loud and continued cheers) . 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have now to proceed to tho election of our President. 
Although everyone here knows who is to be our President, yet he has to be elected in 
a formal way. I therefore call upon the Hon’blo Mr. Surendranath Bannorji to propose 
this formal resolution. ' 

The Hon’blo Mr Surendranath Bannerji who, on rising, was greeted with cheers 
said Brother delegates, ladies and gentlemen, I have been commissioned to lay before 
you a proposal which I am sure will meet with your unanimous and enthusiastic accept- 
ance (Cheers). I have the honour to propose that tho Hon’ble Mr. N. G. Chandra varkar 
be elected President of the Sixteenth Indian National Congress (Cheers). Sir, I 
regret to have to say that with regard to this election which, I am sure, will be un- 
animous aud enthusiastic, a discordant note has been raised (cries of ‘shame,) ; but I 
am quite confident that you will, by your vote to-day, ratify the unanimous verdict of 
the various standing Congress Committees that nominated him for this high, this august, 
and this greatest oflSce which could fall to the lot of a native of India (Cheers) . Sir, Mr 
Chandravarkar has been one of our earliest, most aotive aud most earnest workers In 
the year 1885, a year which witnessed the birth of the congress, a year which marked 
an epooh in the history of India, he went as one of a deputation which left an abiding 
impression upon the public mind of India and of England (Cheers). He 
went to England accompanied by his friend Mr. Mana Mohan Ghose and 
Mr. Salem Bamaswamy Mudaliar— alas no more— -to preach and plead the cause 
of India before the British public. His friends are dead and gone, their memories 
•re cherished and consecrated with recollections with us. He is spared to us 
to preside over the deliberations of this great assembly and also to be one of 
the Judges of Her Majesty’s High Court of Bombay (loud and continued cheers). 
Long may such honours fall to your lot, sir, for you deserve them by your earnestness 
and the depth of the sincerity of your convictions (Cheers). Ever sinoe 1885, Mr 
Chandravarkar has identified himself with the cause of reform and liberalism in India 
In the word - of Lord Lansdowne, we represent the vanguard of the liberal party in 
India (Cheers). And who could be a more appropriate President of the liberal party of 
Indja thanMr. Chandravarkar who had led the van f I cannot think you could make a 
snort suitable selection. And to those who aspire jto become High Court Judgetl 
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First Day. would only say this* that the royal road to this great office lies though the Presidential 
Flection c ^ air C0n g re8S (Cheers and laughter). I know what the verdict of the congress 
0 f Will be with regard to my proposal. I do not wish to stun l between you and Mr. Chan* 

President, dravarkar whom you wish to hear. I hope and trust that there will be a unanimous, 
earnest and enthusiastic vote upon the proposal which I have made (Cheers). 


Lala Lala Ilans Raj Sawliny (Rawalpindi) —brother delegates, ladies and gentlemen, 

Hans Raj It is my pleasant duty to second the motion put forward by the Hon’ble Mr. Surend- 
Sawliny. ranath Bannerji. The Ilon’ble gentleman whose name has been proposed to-day is ona 
of the loading patriots of the western Presidency and the Punjab mav well be proud to 
have such a distinguished gentleman to proside over the deliberations of this sixteenth 
session of this great and august National movement (Cheers). We are badly in want 
of such ominent citizens on whom alone we can build our hope for the amelioration of 
our countrymen. It has boon already stated to you that the Hon’ble gentleman has 
been elevated to the High Court Bench, for which we aro very grateful and indebted 
to Government and which shows that the Government is always ready to rocognise 
true merit and ability. With these remarks, gentlemen, I have the greatest ploasure 
in seconding the proposition put forward for your acceptance, 


Moulvi 
Mohar 
ram Ali 
( Hiisti. 


Moulvi Moliarram Ali Cliisfci (Lahore) supported the resolution (in Urdu) and 
said : — 

‘‘Gentlemen — It is not necessary to deliver along speech in support of this pro- 
position to elect our president the Ilon’ble Mr. Cliandravarkar. I must state 
however, that there appears to exist in the Punjab a feeling of special regard for the 
Bombay Presidency, frix years ago when the National Congress held its sittings at 
Lahore, the presidential chair was occupied by that well known patriot of Bombay 
— the Hon'ble Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji — who lias been appropriately styled the “Grand 
old man of India’’ ( Cheers ) ; who in his old age is working hard for the welfare of his 
country with the zeal and enthusiasm of a young man ( Choers ), I cannot but feel 
proud that six yerrs ago 1 should have had the pleasure of supporting his election, 
and that to-day too I should have the same honor of supporting the election of another 
brother from the samo presidency. 

“Gentlemen— We cannot but admit that the presidency of Bombay occupies 
a pre-eminent position in having given birth to some of the greatest Congressmen. 
It is the land which first saw the birth of the Congress and where its first sitting 
was held. It was there that Mr. Tilang (Cheers) the well-known patriot and zealous 
worker in ihe congress came fonvaid. It was there that Hon’ble Mr. Badruddin 
Tyabji (Cheers) of whom not only the Mohammadans but all the Indians are justly 
proud, espoused the congress cause. It is to that land that my co-roligionist and 
patriot ihe Hon’ble Mr. Itahmat Ullali Sayani belongs (Cheers). It is this land to which 
the credit belongs of having given two Mohammadan presidents to the congress 
(Cheers). And lastly, though not least, it lias given us our General Secretary, Mr. 
Wacha (Cheers). 

“Considering all this, it is hardly to be wondered at that the Bombay Presiden- 
cy should have given us also the Hon’ble Mr. Ckandravarkar, I have little hesitation 
in saying 11 at he fully deserves the greatest honor and distinction which it is for us 
poor Indians to U&tcw. 1 have called it, gentlemen, the greatest honor and distinc- 
tion and I believe ihat I have not committed any exaggeration, for throughout the 
length and breadth of India, if there is any position which requires the highest 
attainments cevpkd with Ihe gieatest amount of patriotism, it is the presidential chair 
of the CongTcss (Cheers). Fuithermore, it is also evident that the gentlemen who 
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have been so honoured by their countrymen or who have taken real interest in the First Day- 
work of the Congress have been honoured not only by the people but also by the Govern- — 
ment (Cheers). Therefore it is not a matter of surprise that as the Hon’blo Mr. -Edition 
Badruddin Tyabji, the Hon’ble Mr, Telang, the Hon’ble Dr. Bannerji and the Hon’ble 
Mr. P. C. Chatterji, have been taken away by the Government from the Congress Camp 
to the High Court B ench, similarly we should now be on the point of losing Mr. Chandra- 
varkar. I do not know whether I should congratulate you, gonllemon, on this recogni- 
tion by tho Government of the merit of ono of you or should condole with you for 
the loss you suffer by such separation of your ablo leaders. 

In conclusion, I will only add that the Ilon’ble Mr. Ohandravarkar is well 
known for the love he bears towards his country, for those qualities of the head and 
the heart which have distinguished him in his honorablo career and especially for 
his broad views of sympathy towards Hindus and Muhammadans alike which have 
made him respected among all classes and creeds of his countrymen ( loud cheers ). 

Tho Hon’ble Mr. C. Vijiaragavacliariar : —Gentlemen, I have much ploasuro in 
supporting the proposition which has been so brilliantly and eloquently placed before 
you by the Hon’ble Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, and those who followed him. All of ^jr r q 
ns aro now familiar with the name of Mr Cliandravarkar. When some 15 years ago, Vijiarfl- 

0 or 4 of our brave countrymen unselfishly crossed the seas to plead our cause at the rravachtl* 

Bar of English opinion, the name of Mr. Chandravarkar ceased to be merely parochial iciar. 

and provincial. Since that event in his life he has been universally known to be an 

ardent and sincere worker in the field of political and social reform of our country* 
and he is therefore entitled to tho honour that 1 ask you to confer upon him, tho 
greatest, as lias been remarked by Mr. Justice Tyabji, which our countrymen can 
bestow upon a countryman of ours. We do not bestow the honour one year too soon, 
because the Government has claimed his high intellectual ability as its own by 
elevating him to tho highest post as yet open to a native of this country. By the way, 

1 may remark that such of our countrymen as fight shy of the congress and thereby 
hope to better their chances and the chances of their children and nophows in the 
matter of securing official patronage will be seriously disappointed when they find 
that this is the fourth instance of the Government appointing a prominent congress- 
wala (laughter) to the highest post in the Government service. You know, gentlemen, 
there have been three previous instances, of Air. Justice Tyabji, the late Mr. Justice 
Telang, and Justice Sir S. Subramania Iyer and the present is the fourth instance. 

The. appointment of Mr. Chandravarkar as our President is also very important from 
another stand-point. We congressmen thereby prove to the world that congress 
leaders may hold differences of opinion conscientiously, on some vital questions of 
the day not within the letter of the congress programme, perhaps not within the 
spirit of the congress programme, and yet we can bo united and can work harmoni- 
ously for the purpose of that programme (Cheers). Weliavo proved by inviting Mr. 
Chandravarkar to preside over our deliberations of this year — we have proved alike to 
our friends and foes— that we act on the wise and healthy principle of give and take 
policy* In asking you to appoint Mr. Chandravarkar to preside over theso deliberations 
I believe I ask yon to correct erroneous opinions prevailing here and there. 

We have already made a brilliant convert, I do not know if you all read tho 
primes of India* In talking approvingly of tho appointment the Bombay Government 
Jhas made recently, it seizes the occasion to say a few kind words about tho 
Indian National Congress and its President elect. It says that this* assembly 
4s a very important assembly and that Mr. Chandravarkar by accepting this high office 
wppld do a public service. Suoh things are least expected from the Times of India 9 
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First Day* by no means most friendly and sympathetic in regard to oar political laboars and 
Ele ction a9 P* rat * on3 * 1 as ^ 7 0u to accept his name unanimously— not only to aooept his name 
0 £ bat abo cheerfully to submit throughout to his guidance which, I hare no doubt, will 
President. mar ^ e ^ by his characteristic taot and moderation. 

Babu Babn Bansilal ( Lucknow ) :— Gentlemen, I hare great pleasure in supporting 

Bansilal. this proposal. After what Mr. Surendranath Bannerji and other friends hare said, 
I do not see I hare anything to say on my part. If { attempt to say a few words I 
think it will be taking up your time unnecessarily. 

Bai Bahadur K. P. Boy: — Now, gentlemen, you have listened to all the speeches, 
Bahadur including the stirring speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, recounting the 
TC , P, Roy. qualifications of our would-be President and I do not think that any lingering sus- 
picion or doubt or anything of that kind can be found in any corner of yonr 
heart. With full oonfidenoe, therefore, I place this proposal before you to be carried 
with acclamation ( loud and continued cheers ). Now I have the pleasure and honour 
to exchange my seat with him. 


The resolution having been carried by acclamation, the Hon'ble Mr. Chandravar- 
Fresident har took the presidential chair and delivered the following presidential address:— Mr. 
accepts B°y-) members of the Reoeption Committee, brother delegates, friends and fellow ooun- 
he chair, trymen, ladies and gentlemen, I am speaking to you from the bottom of my heart when 
I say that I regard this as the proudest moment of my life (Cheers) . I can find no expres- 
sion adequate enough to convey to you my sense of gratitude at the overwhelming 
kindness with which you have treated me. All I can say on the present occasion is to 
thank you, my fellow countrymen, from the bottom of my heart, for the very high honor 
which you have conferred npon me by electing me to the office and for the very 
great kindness with which you have treated me not only on this oocasion but ever 
sinco my arrival in Lahore. Ladies and gentlemen and Brother Delegates.— The 
nomination of a President for the Indian National Congress is annually followed 
with deep interest throughout the country, and till last year your choice feli 
npon men whose claim to your suffrages was far greater than mine. It was 
therefore, with a feeling of considerable diffidence that I accepted the invita- 
tion to become your President. I am deeply sensible of the responsibilities of 
the position which yonr good-will has now assigned to me, and of my own short- 
comings. Your summons, calling me to this duty, was served on me rather late 
when there was not much time left for me to get ready for the work ; but I have 
obeyed your cal), for I regard it as the country’s call. I am in your hands ; 
take me as I am with all my defects. All I can say in profound acknowledgment 
of the confidence which you have reposed in me is that I will try my best to 
deserve it. 

Diffident as I am, I draw hope and inspiration for the proper discharge of my 
duties from those I see before me. There is something elevating in the remembrance 
of the fact that you on whose deliberations I have to preside are all earnest 
men animated by a pure love of their oountry. And with yonr support and 
sympathy I hope I shall not prove unworthy of the great honour you have done 
me —an honour which I value all the more because it has fallen to my share to 
ait here at Lahore in the Presidential chair as the suooessor of that noble-mind- 
ed man— Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. This is the first Congress that I attend after 
an absence of ten years, having attended all the previous Congresses, and though 
I have never been alienated from it I cannot 'conceal from you my feeling that I 
return to my old love. If what the poet says is true that “short absence urges sweet 
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return, ” how much sweeter is the return when the absence is long ? I look back First Day. 

and find that in ten years the Congress movement has gathered strength and force, ZT 

which is very reassuring. Time was when your President had at those gatherings to 

devote the best portion of his inaugural address to certain criticisms against the 

Congress, and to deal with a certain kind of opposition, ridicule, and misunderstanding Address 

to which our movement stood exposed. Our right to call ourselves 44 national, v “ loyal,” 

and so on was questioned ; but that is all more or less past history. We do not now 

hear much of the old cries that raged round our wd* -or, if we hear something of 

them now and then, they are more or less faint eoujes of decaying creeds which 

serve to remind us that the Congress has, in spite of them, grown and marched on ; 

and if 1 wore asked how we stand at this moment, «i should say that the Indian National 

Congress, having outlived the stage of active opposition, outorod on the ora of aohivo- 

ment when the Legislative Councils were expanded, and the Wei by Commission was 

appointed, and now it has arrived at a period when more than ever it can justify its 

existonce as the political conscience of the country. 

FAMINE OF 189t) 

For, just look about and oxaminj the oirou instances under which we meet hero.' 

Since you last met under the presidency of tdiat good m m and true — -Air. Rumesh. 

Ohunder Dutt— the country lias passed through a calamity the severest of its kind. 

No less an authority than Che noble statesman wlio is now at the head of our (jovern- 
rnent has spoken of it a* a famine, win m, wit in m r m r > of its incidence, has been 
the severest that Iml'a has ever known” (Cheers). The country has suffered from 
two famines which have followed in swifter succession than any two previous ones 
and, great as has been the misery, aoutj as has l> nn the sulferuig they have entailed 
upon the poople, they have at the same time served as object-lessons by bringing re- 
sponsible statesmanship nearer man ever to a consciousness of the gravity and urgency 
of the great problem, which the Indian National Congress lias boon pressing on the 
attention of our rulers from the very day of iM birth, sixteen years ago, in Bombay'. 

That problem could nob be expressed in more dolinita and appropriate language than 
was used when the second session of the Indian National Congress, which met at 
Calcutta at the end of the year IS So under the presidency of Air. Dadabhai Naoroji 
—that Nestor of Indian politicians —passed its second resolution in these terms ; — 

44 ThU this Cini’jrtws reyanl* with the due pint sympathy, a itl views trifle f/mc« apprehension , 
the iucr cast ny property of vast numbers ot /'<. p >p il t f iron of Ludii." > At every subsequent 
session of the Congress stress was laid upon the grave eh tractor of the problem, resolu- 
tions were passed ami speeches made, pointing out the seriousness of the situation 
caused by the increasing poverty of the mils - us in India. But it takes long for the re- 
forming spirit to move, and great movements, pledged to principles which are opposed 
to current ideas, have sometimes to wait till Providence itself lias to take thoir side. 

In their case history repeats itself m am inner in which it perhaps rarely repeats 
itself in other cases. You all remember the history of the Free Prado agitation in 
England. Speaking many years ago >u the subject, th 3 late Mr. Bright said that 
the Free Traders had to carry on their a Station uuler trimuudoua difficulties, aud 
it was only when famino stalked throughout the laud and Providence came to their 
help that the responsible statesmen of the country bec une converts to the Free Trade 
gospel* and Mr. Cobdon won his cause. We fin I ourselves in a somewhat similar 
situation now in this country. Tii • last two faiunies have in a way brought Providence 
to our help: it has taken up the cry of the Centres*, and it seems as though you 
hoard from everywhere— “ The Congress is coming to be right after all.” For, when 
the Viceroy had to say in Ids last* 4. Statement on Famine ” of a province like Guzerat, 
generally considered rich* that the weakness and incapacity for resistance of the 
people took the Local Government by surprise,” we may fairly say that the position 
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fitel Ray. ' taken tip by t2xe- ^ •HWtifc ; ■ -ef 'Witt 

CTT numbers of the population of India” is bhiiig ; p^aotiehHy irlKo 

Pr6fn ^old destinies of this country hi tbeir hands, ' „ ’<■ 

dent’s * no ^ w ’ 8 ^ ^7 aT1 7 “eans to affirm that the Government had ignored the profa- 

Addfess * em altogether in the past, of that it had been altogether unmindful of its gravity* 
Nor is it my intention to assert that it had hitherto done nothing to cope wjth it* 
If I said that, I should be doing injustice to the memory of those British statesmen* 
' who hare repeatedly called attention to it, and have in theft* own way devised or sug- 
gested remedies. One has only to read the writings and speeches of Mr. Dababhai 
Naoroji to find out that in calling attention to the poverty question in India during 
tho last twenty yeaTS, if not more, he*h as taken his stand, among other things, on the 
authority of several British Indian officials and administrators. But my point is this, 
that the Government has not approached its solution in a broad, comprehensive, 
masterly spirit, worthy of British statesmanship and worthy of so great an Empire as 
that of her Mttjesty’s in India. The policy it has pursued in dealing with the problem 
and attempting its solution has been a policy of what Lord Bosebery would call 
44 patches.” And we need not be surprised at that, however much we may deplore it. 
There is indeed much in the British character which justly calls for admiration and 
appreciation. Its genius is practical ; it» devotion to duty, its sympathy for 
suffering, and its practical benevolence, as the last famine administration 
has shown, are unflinching and unswerving— and it has 4 ‘ the old strength 
to dominate circumstances.” This is its strength, but, as often happens, what is ouf 
strength becomes at times our weakness. A people whose genius is practical, and whose 
saving quality is the capacity to be roused in the face of an intolerable evil, is apt 
to let things slide until they cause BuffeVing, which might have been by wise foresight 
and judicious management prevented. And this is what has often happened both in 
England and in India. What Lord Rosebery oomplained of nearly a year ago in 
the case of administration in England holds good in the case of administration in 
India also. 44 1 humbly think,” said his Lordship, 44 that in this country ” — meaning 
* England — 44 we live a great deal too much from hand to month . • • We are a 
people of enormouB waBte. We waste simply by not pursuing scientific methods,” 
One has only to look back to see how true this is when applied to the policy that has 
been pursued in dealing with the qgrarian problem in particular in India. So long 
ago as January, 1883, so sober and thoughtful a journal as the Spectator of London 
said : 41 All accounts, independent and official, show that the ultimate difficulty of 
India, the eoonomio situation of the cultivator, is coming to the front in a most die* . 
heartening way, and is exciting among the most experienced officials a sensation of 
positive alarm.” And then it went on to say what illustrates* the point I am now 
making that the Government in India are faced 44 by a compulsion to pass small 
measures when they know that only large measures could succeed aud doubt their 
right to sanction them.” To take one of several instances, for years before 1875' the in- 
debtedness of the DecCan ryot had been a theme of loud complaint in the public press ’ 
and elsewhere, but it was only when the ryot in sheer desperation took the law into 
his own hands, and cut off the noses of his Marwari money-lenders, that the Govern* 
ment of Bombay woke up to the situation, and appointed a Commission to inquire ihto 
it. When the Commission, among other t Kings, 'Vepor* ted about the rigidity of the 
land revenue system, the Gotefnment left that lafcger question aside, andf wcnt to 
taokleihe money-lender. We had the ftebdah ^ ^to 

put restriotioi^on the money-lender, Th&f ^ras ‘equity * to wise' fektintf but it jjrtt 
what Sir Raymond WesfecaUedin bis ect lid 

. afterwards ‘‘lopsided eqaity^for m lie put it piy tax-||ti 



buthstooiher creditors tiifr lsW protect! him from the obligation of mooting his First D»y< 
liabilities.’? Bttt the. Government stood by its guns so far as its own land-revenue ZT* 
system. s»as oonoomod. It defended that system, and wo find a year after the Aot ■p-- m 
I speafe ot came Into foroe, Dr Pollen,now retired, who was appointed to administer ^ ^ 
the provisions of the Aot, reporting, as. follows : -“No steps that I am aware of have j^jdr eSS . 
yet been taken that the revenue demand should be so timed and adjusted as not to . 
drive the ryot to the sojecar, even temporarily, in order to meet it.” I do not wish to 
dogmatise on the effects of this Aot, for I know there are offioials who hold— and their 
testimony is entitled to weighty and respeotfnl consideration— that it has brought 
some comfort to the ryot. Bat as a British revenue official of the Bombay Presidency 
pat it in recording his experiences of the Act, by it u debtors are o omforted, oroditors 
are tormented.” But the mischief of the rigidity of the land-reve nue system was left 
unteuohed. That is an instance of passing what the Spectator of London oalled i n 
1883 “small measures.” And this small measure has not saved the Deooan ryot from 

falling an easy prey to famine visitations. Mr. Justice Ranade, who was in. favour 0 | 
the Act, and had a great deal to do in administering its provisions before he was raised 
t 0 the Bench, was cautious enough to say in hii report in 1881 : “ Of oourse, a famine 
visitation would expose the people’s solvency to a test.” Sinoe then two famines 
have put it to the test — and we know with what results. Another illustration of 
this polioy is afforded by the complaint of the Hon’ble Mr. Nicholson that though 
during the last thirty years there have been connected with agriculture numerous Con- 
ferences, Committees, Reports, and Resolution', yet nothing haB been done. Ten years 
ago an Agricultural Committee appointed by the Government of Madras suggested 
ike establishment of agricultural schools and farms in half-a-dozen stations to start 
with. The Government of India took the question out of the hands of the Local Govern- 
ment, and did not arrive at any final decision for some years. In the oase of the Poorundhur 
B unfc scheme, the Seoretary of State took the matter out of the hands of the Government 
of India and the Bombay Government, and refused to allow the experiment to be tried on 
a small soale. This illustrates one of tho obstacles to the carrying ont of agrionltural 
reform. The local Governments have to obtain the approval of the Government of 
India to their sohemes, and they have to wait until the latter authority has had time 
to consider them and hit upon a scheme which will be suitable to all parts of . tho 
Continent. Ab has been well remarked, “ Indian official life is short, but Indian 
are long,” and officers who have expended much thought in elaborating 
schemes of reform have seldom a chanoe of seeing their lab ours turned to praotioal 
aocount. When they retire from the Service, their places are taken by others, who 
have not the same knowledge or interest in tho subject. For instance, Mr. Nicholson 
has devoted his attention to the question of agricultural banks; but' it is only now 
when he has bat a few years of offioal life left in India, that he is appointed a member 
of a committee on the snbjeot. More instances of this polioy oonld be oited— a polioy 
which has hesitated to deal with the agrarian problem in a thorough-going, broad, and 
statesmanlike spirit. What occurs to one on this subject is the question : Cannot eaoh 
Presidency, be allowed to work ont its salvation in the matter of agricultural reform 
in the way it thinks best ? Surely one would suppose that a Presidency has large enough 
area for thiB. purpose, and it is only by instituting a large number of experiments that 
the true ine thod can be found. If this-were dpne, there wouldbe healthy rivalry between 
the several Presidencies, and they would profit by the failure and successes of one another. 

■ The faot is it has been more or leas a polioy of drift ; it has left an evil to 
grow tiu.it became acute, and then it has tried to grapple with it on tj^nrfaoe, and . 

^t' W^ by fite /.afid starta, India, we are told is and ought to be aboye party 
poli^'-lia^ no sotindqy mftxiin for administrative- guidances,’ 
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But if we Have been above patty politics, we bave not escaped being the victim* 
of petty politics. The problem is great, bat the measures hitherto adopted for 
its solution Have been small. “ India House traditions/* ^wrhteilfcflite Sit James 
Fitz James Stephen in his Essays on Koolesiastieal Biography published ' in 1849 41 tell 
that when a young aspirant for distinction there requested bfie of the ObairSto inform 
him what was the proper style of .writing political despatches, the Chair made answer 
444 The style we perfer is the humdrum. 7 ” And it is the humdrum style that Has been 
adopted, generally speak ug, in dealing with What now has beao&e a very serious pro- 
blem— the poverty of the people. It is no use crying, however, over spilt milk. Both 
the Government and the people have to co-operate in right earnest and to look ahead. 
The question now is : 44 fa the policy of the future to be one of drift, or of wise, well 

regulated direction? ” There are signs and indications already that the policy of drif fc 
will not be the policy of the future, but that there will be a serious attempt to deal with 
the problem of poverty and famine prevention in a broad, statesmanlike and courageous 
manner. We have now at the helm of the Government of India a statesman, of whom 
we may justly say that he promises to be all that a Viceroy of India ought to be 
(Cheers). That he has won the hearts of the people and that the people trust in him 
goes without saying, and the enthusiastic receptions he met -.with during his recent 
tour bear unmistakeable testimony to his growing popularity. Lord Curzon Has won 
the hearts of the people, because since he came amongst us as our Viceroy heJhas been 
more than a mere abstraction— he has been a flesh- and blood Viceroy, who, whether he 
issues resolutions, or makes speeches on State matters, Beams to the people that he 
addresses them and desires to take them into his confidence, and make his presence* 
bis personality, and his energy felt throughout the land (Hear, hear). His Excellency 
made a Statement on famine early iu October last, and the assurance he then gave 
after describing the wot'ul state to which the country had been reduced by the 
calamity, is reassuring. He Baid that the Government would 44 not sit idle until the 
next famine comes, and tlion bewail the mysteries of Providence.” It is not the 
Viceroy’s sympathy alone that has been aroused by the famine that we have passed 
through. As has been remarked in many a quarter, one bright spot in the dark scene 
of the last famine is that it has served to draw closer the Britsh officials and the people* 
Every word of what Lord Curzon said in his Statement on famine in cordial acknowledg- 
ment of 44 the administrative knowledge, the unflagging energy, and the devotion of the 
British officers ” is endorsed throughout the country. These officers have worked 
silently amidst heart-rending scenes, and have now experienced more than ever that 
such suffering as the people have had to endure Has been the acutest of its kind. 
Moreover, the great heart of the British nation has been moved by the calamity, and 
its benevolence as also tli3 benevolence of America and some other countries has realised 
our position and come to our aid, But ono is forcibly reminded here of the great 
dioturn of the late Mr. Bright that it is not benevolence but justice alone which can cope 
with gigantic evils ; and may we not reasonably hope that sympathy so aroused will not 
fade before the problem forced on its attention by the last famine is solved in a spirit 
worthy of Imperial statesmanship ? 

There are two or three notions of which we have to get rid before the problem of 
agrarian indebtedness and poverty in India is approached. That famines ooour because 
the monsoon fails no one denies. In a sense they arp inevitable, in India $ but 
no more inveitable, for instance, than m Ireland or Egypt li the latter connirjr waa 
able to tide oyer this year of the lowest Nile ip the century without a famine, Why should 
not India b$||le to do the same when the rainfall fails ? No famine policy ie worth 
the name which does not discard the pusillanimous doctrine thatf amines arp. inevitable 
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*nd that, therefore, not much can be done, The question which has been forcing itself First Day- 
on the attention of all serious thinkers and responsible administrators is not — Why do 
famines occur? but— -Why do they occur in increasing severity, and why is the staying p rps j 

power of the people going down ? I do not think that anybody seriously behoves in the dent’s 

population theory which is so often propounded in certain quarters as an answer to tho Address, 
question. There are a score of countries where population has been increasing much 
faster than in India, and yet they have not been struck down by the phenomenal 
poverty which is staring us in the face in this country. Sir Kobert Giifen, speaking 
recently before the Manchester Statistical Society on the achievements of the 19th 
century which is now closing, pointed out the prodigious rate at which the community 
of European nations had grown and was growing. Tho other notion is that we are a 
nation of spendthrifts, and that our ryots in particular fall easy victims to bad times 
because they do not save. There are eminent authorities, official and non-official, who 
have, from their experience of the people in gouoral and tho ryots in particular, challeng- 
ed the correctness of that view. The average Fhiglish labourer is not known to be more 
provident than the Indian ryot y who has, further, this natural advantage in his favour 
that he requires loss food, fewer neoessarios of life by way of clothing. If ho sponds on 
marriages more than he ought to, the benefit of such mild extra vagan co goes 
to other ryots of his class and goes not without roturn. What is spent on 
marriages is mostly in the shape of ornaments— and ornaments serve as a resource 
to fall back upon in times of distress. This was pointed out in the case of the 
ryots of the Deccan by the Deccan ltyots Commission, and I see that the Hon’ble 
Mr. B. K. Bose, who is known* to measure his words carefully, says the same on 
the authority of those who on ^'ib to know in the case of tin agricultural classes 
of tho Central Provinces. If further proof were wautod of the oxtravaganco of 
the accusation brought against the ryot , we have it afforded by an observation 
made by His Excellency the Viceroy from his place in the Viceregal Legisla- 
tive Counoil some months ago. His Excellency computed the gross annual agricultural 
produce of the Indian Empire to be worth 400 crores of rupees, which givqp Rs. 

20 per head as the gross annual income of the agricultural classes. Out of this* 
nearly Rs. 1-8 go in payment of the Government assessment on land, and of 
the balance Rs. 1-8 in payment of indirect taxation. We may safely challenge 
those who talk of the ryot's extravagance to point out another peasant in the 
world who can maintain himself on Rs. 17 per annum (Cheers). And yet he 
is expected to make a saving out of it I Whatever else our ryots may be, they 
are nob a nation of spendthrifts. Tho national ideal is one of asceticism, not 
athleticism, and our people live very much up to it. That in itself would be 
an answer to the charge of extravagance. But oven assuming that the ryot does 
spend something oil marriages, it cannot be very much after all, and surely life 
must be made nob only tolerable bub a little pleasant even to tho Indian cultivator. 

If, in his case, we cannot, as the late Mr. Gladstone desired in the case of the 
British workman, level up his status so as bo enable him to have a piano in his 
cottage, we need not at least grudge him some expense on marriage and othor 
festive occasions which add charm to life. 

The problem is, no doubt, complicated, bub much depends on the view 
which a ruler takes of the possibilities and limitations of the power of Government 
to benefit the people. It is just possible to exaggerate the one or tho other. 

Those who hold exaggerated notions of the possibilities regarding them as 
equivalent to those of Divine Providence are doomed to discomfiture ; but this 
lit any rate, must be said for them that they M will not bind their soul with 
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First Day. clay.” Those, on the other hand, who exaggerate the limitation of human govero- 
— man ta are those to whom hope never comes, and who can only plunge a race or 

-J’’ 10 . a nation deeper into th* depths of misery and despondency than they found it. 

1 °!! . It is encouraging to find that our present Vicoroy has no suporstitious belief in 
Addivls the virtues of official action. At the same time he is not a fatalist in the matter 
of administration. No one pretends -and if any one does, there are very few of 
the class — that agrarian indebtedness is due solely to any particular cause. What 
is complained of is that the Government has but touched the fringe of the 
subject hitherto in dealing with the question of its solution. For instance, tako 
the question of the share which the money-lender on the one hand and our law 
courts on the other are said to have had in deepening the ryot's poverty. The 
money-lender ia not a croature entirely of the British Government, but as years 
ago Sir Erakine Perry, once Chief Justice of Bombay, pointed out, whereas 
before the advent of the British in India the money-lender was either some 
Bunnia or Brahmin of the village, whose interests and fortunes were identified 
with those of tho ryots to whom ho lent, . after that the Marwari adventurer took 
his place. The ryot did, and does, require protection from tho grasping money- 
lender, but it is admitted cn all hands that ha cannot do without tho money- 
lender’ altogothor. Now, wo may fairly ask this question— Havo the attempts 
hitherto made to save tho ryot from the money-lender’s clutches proved the ryot's 
salvation ? Take the case of tho law to which I havo above referred— tho Deccan 
Agriculturists' Relief Act passed in 1679. Its main object has been to save the 
Deccan ryots from the exactions of money-lenders apd to prevent in that way lands 
from passing from the former to the latter. There ia a suggestion now that the Act 
which applies to some of the districts of the Bombay Presidency should be 
extended to all. But those of us who have bad to do with the course of litigation 
undor the Act have reason to fear that the relief which is given by the Act 
to tho ryot is more apparent than real. The ryot is allowed to sue his money- 
lender without any charge for court feo for his litigation. The Court scrutinises his 
dealings with his creditors with a great deal of jealousy, and helps him to get his land 
freed from exorbitant demands. That is so far for the good of the ryot, but does the 
good go to him ? What professional men like myself, having to deal with cases under 
the Act, often find is that the ryot is only the man who figures on the scene ; but 
behind him is some one fighting his battle, spending the money for him, carrying 
on tho litigation, and gotting probably all the benefit of the Act intended to save 
the ryot. The Act in fact substitutes one creditor for another ; but all the same 
the ryot is not saved. This j s a point which has struck nearly all those who have any 
experience of litigation connected with the Act, It is my impression— and . the 
impression of several of my brother pleaders— gathered in the course of professional 
business. It is said that the tendency of the ryot to have “frequent intercourse to tho 

law courts ” I borrow the words used by his Excellency the Viceroy in his reply 

to the address of the Mahajan Sabha of Madras the other day— has contributed to 
liis impoverishment. The Hon’blo Mr. Toynbeo drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment to this phase of the problem during the discussion on the last Budget in 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council — to the stoady increase which is taking place 
year by year in the Government rovenue from court-foes and the enormity of the law 
charges. He said : “Tho character of our courts is a cause of our poverty. 
Undoubtedly it is a striking fact that large and highly paid judicial establishments 
are kept up to deal with litigation, tho bulk of which — i, e., over 60 per cent 
as an examination of the statistics shows, concerns property or transactions worth 
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lesa than Rs. 50. But this charaoter of our litigation is not so muoh a cause First Day* 
as an indication of the poverty of the country, showing how small the transactions 
of the community are. It is proposod to pass a law for the Mofussil on the lines Prgsj. 

of the Arbitration Act whioh applies to Presidency towns'. That is a good move dent’s 

in the right direction and may help the ryot to some extent, but will not save Address, 
him from his load of indebtedness. 

That brings mo to the principle of a law whioh has recently been passed 
for the Punjab, and the application of which to other parts of tho country is said 
to be under the consideration of tho Government. The object of this law is to restrict 
the ryot's power of alienation. It is not possible to foresee the con sequences of it, and 
wo know that it encountered stronuous opposition in its passage through the Viceregal 
Legislative Council. Both the mover of the Punjab Land Ali enation Bill and his 
Excellency the Viceroy have claimed for it no more than that it is a bold 
experiment, based on tho principle that ‘‘he who never risks anything nover wins 
anything. ” But assuming that the experiment will succeed, it will only sorvo to 
tie the ryot to the land — a very good object to gain so far ; but to tie the ryot 
to the land is one thing, and to enable him to live and flourish on it is another. 

Such measures may be good and useful as far as they go as palliatives. But after all is 
done by way of palliatives for the ryot’s relief, his poverty will remain and the evil 
of agrarian indebtedness may still stare us in tho face like the goblin in the German 
legend, who, as soon as the peasant had burnt his house down to get rid of him, 
reappearod amidst the saved furniture, and lustily shouted out — “ Lo\ I am still here 1 ” 

(Laughter). The feeling largely shared in the country is that side by side with 
all these palliative measures it is necessary to relax the rigidity of the land revenue 
system (Cheers). Mr. Butt dealt with this subject in his last year’s presidentiaj 
address, and the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta for Bombay and the rion’ble Mr. Bose for the 
Central Provinces drow pointed attention to it in their speeches on tho last Budget at 
a meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. His Excellonoy the Viceroy has more 
than once assured that this important subject is now engaging his “independent 
investigation. ” But his Excellency put the question to the Mahajana Sablia of 
Madras the other day: “Supposing that wo did reduce the assessment throughout India 
by 25 per cent, is there a man among you who would guarantee me that he honestly 
believed that there would be no more famine, no more poverty, no more distress ?”No 
one would be so bold as to give a guarantee on that condition, and no one, I take it, 
thinks that a mere reduction by 25 per cent, in the assessment throughout India 
will stamp out poverty, for the poor will always bo with us. But what is put 
forward is that if the assessments be reduced 25 per cent, in the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies and in the Central Provinces, where revision assessments have 
been raised moro than 25 per cent., tho relief given will be sufficient to dispense 
with the necessity of direct famine relief to that extent. At present where 
Government levy high assessments in good years, they have to refund the sums so 
levied by opening reliof works when famine visits the land. The rigidity of the 
land revenue system, its uncertainties and vagaries, are questions which must be 
tackled side by side with the other phases of the problem, and then some step will 
have been taken in the attempt to help the ryot in coping with famine or distress. 

The ryot may be nght, or the ryot may be wrong, but the fact is there, attested now 
and then by Survey Settlement Officers that the periodic revision of settlements has 
a nervema effect on the ryot. As an instance, I will take that of the Kallian Taluka 
in the Bombay Presidency, as to which wo gather from its 1 as t Settlement Report 
that at the last revision survey it was found that garden cultivation had considerably 
deoreased. “ In superior soils, and where sufficient moisture is retained for second 
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crops, they are grown to some extent, but not as muoh as might be.” That is thw 
tale told, and in accounting for it, one Survey Officer concerned in the revision settle- 
ment ascribed it to “the laziness and lethargy of the cultivators,” but another Officer 
«• to the advent of tho revision survey for foar that tho existence of the second crops 
would lead to a higher estimate being made of the capabilities of their lands.” The 
ryot was not lazy and lethargic formerly whon garden cultivation flourished ; its sub- 
sequent decreaso can only be due to tho causo suggested by the Survey Officer — tho 
fear of the ryot that improvement means more assessment. That is the crux of the 
problem. The situation would be comical, were it not serious. When the Deocan 
Ryots Commission was appointed to devise measures for the relief of indebtedness, 
two of its members condemned tho Bombay Land Revenue system— and they were 
oflicors belonging to Northern India, and, therefore, independent so far as the Bom- 
bay Presidency went. Mr. Rogers, who, on the other hand, was a Bombay Civilian, 
has been defending tho Bombay system, but condemning the Madras system and he 
seems to doubt if the Central Provinces system is all right. That points a moral,, 
and shows that oven independent official opinion is not unanimous on this muoh- vexed 
question. Wo rest satisliod for the present, however, with the assurance given by 
Lord Curzon that the subject is undor his consideration. 

All that we plead for is a moro systematic, sympathetic agricultural policy than 
has been pursued. Government have gone to the relief of the Bengal ryot , and fixed 
tho relations between him and his zemindar. Government are going to give relief to 
the ryot in Ratnagiri as against his khob. Why does it not examine more closely 
than it has done, and subject to a thorough impartial inquiry, its own relations towards 
its own tenants ? Then, as to the improvement of agriculture. It was stated by tho 
Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetscn some months ago in reply to the Maharajah of Darbhanga that 
the Secretary of State had sanctioned the appointment of a Director to become the 
chief of a great Government organization for affording assistance to the agricultural 
industry in this country. This we welcome as a hopeful assurance. That was the 
dream of Lord Mayo’s wise and judicious ad ninistration, and it is known to all that 
Mr. Hume in Lord Mayo’s time was appointed to organise an Agricultural Department 
for the improvement of agriculture. But one Viceroy succeeds another— and wq 
drift. At one time tho cry is taken up that the ryoVs ways of cultivation require to 
bo reformed. Wo hoar it for a time, and then it is replaced by another cry that the 
ryot knows all about it and stands in no need of help. Now, the Indian ryot is neither 
a sinner nor saint in his business — he is neither stupid nor perfect. It is no use teach- 
ing him to give up his methods of cultivation wholesale. He is wiser than his teacher^ 
there. But at the same time the State may gently take him in hand, and help him to 
improvo his industry by scientfic methods where that can be done. And it can be 
done, provided the policy is pursued systematically and steadily. Let us hope that 
this new experiment which is to be made by the appointment of a Director of Agricul- 
ture for affording assistance to the agricultural industry of tho country will be mark- 
ed by a consistency of policy. We want not only a Director of Agriculture, but a 
Central Department of Agrioulture and Industries. 

That brings me to the subject of industrial development— a subject on which 
I am rather afraid to speak with the warning before me of Lord Curzon given the 
other day at Madras that this subject of technial education or industrial development 
has “ an extraordinary fascination for the tongue in India.” I . know that there are 
people who talk about it without knowing the real aspects of India’s Industrial sifcua- 
ion— but after all the talkers may not be altogether a useless class (Cheers). In every 
country the talkers precede the actors at every stage of its progress. And, as the 
late -Mr.r. Hrigfot*one£jnit: ify M I have observed that all great questions in this country 
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require thirty hours of talk many times repeated before they are settled. There is First Day. 
much shower and muoh sunshine between the sowing of the seed and the reaping 7 

of the harvest, but the harvest is reaped generally after all.” And in India where 
there is such a tendency to let things drift, there is no fear that talk may’ do no 
good— for that is one way of keeping the problem before us. The first Famino Com- 
mission declared that “ the multiplication of industries was the only complete vomed 
for famine.” That was twenty years ago. But since that report was made, very “till 
has been done to advance the suggestion into the region of practice. On the contrary 
some things have been done, unconsciously perhaps, which have had the effect of rodJ’ 

ing the number of our industries. Is it any wonder that, under the circumstances with 

millions of people coming on the land, millions of thorn should ,, 0 out of it J n. 

Sir James Lyall and his colleagues on the second Famine Commission should find 
that numbers of the peasantry have been, and are being, reduced to landless day 
labourers? These are the people whom a famino first touches, and who flock to relief 
ivorks the moment they are opened, and as they go on increasing in numbers, famine 
•elief must soon outrun the resources of Government. The presont relief polio ' 
doomed to early extinction, and already during the famine it has boon stretched to 
breaking point. We are assured horo again by Lord Curzon that as to this question 
of industrial development “ Govornmont is bestowing its serious attention upon th 
matter.” His Excellency has, however, suggested the difficulty which stands in the way' 

Replying to the Mahajan Sabha of Madras on this point, his Excollency asked • 

‘•Are you quite certain that tlioso agencies and institutions which exorcise so power 
ful a control upon tho mind of the Indian youth uro using their influence as t! 
might do to enoourago the particular form of education, which in theory they applaud*?” 

Now I do not wish for one moment to minimise this difficulty. That Wo have 
part to do in this mattor— to do our best to turn tho mind of our youth to ind us trill 
channels rather Man the seeking of merely literary education, and the courtin 
Government employment-is what I will freoly admit. But what has happened inT r 
by way of a tendency to seek literary education, and go in for Govornmont e ] ** 
mont, is what happened at ono timo in some countries in Europe, and what will 1 ” 

In any country at first whero schools aro established and tho improved machinor^** 
official administration creates a ldrge number of offices. Montalambert* ° U10r ^ ° f 
ago pointed that out in writing about somo countries in Europe. The te 1 " an ^ ears 
move in another direction-slowly, but steadily-if the initative comes 
as it has come in many other civilized countries. It is true that on the 0 

. that while ono man can lead a horse to drink water, even twenty cannot mlkeltdrint ° 

Government may open schools for tochnioal instruction, but tlmv T ’ 

•» »*» « tb. joutl will no, enter, Md Lt IvZ “ ° ,Z 7 

the spirit of enterprise where there is no desire for enterprise But aft !! 
mind of tho Indian youth is not so hopelessly conservative and blind! f ll 

“! ‘ ""f/d" 6 " th “ ”“ r “» «• '■«> n.tol, Wki “ t ™' 

matter. As a Madras newspaper pointed out the other dav in V ® 

Lord Curzon’s advice to the students at Cochin thm« .« 7 . advert *ng to 

direction. What is claimed at the hands of Government Islhlt' Tt shonEm, 7 T ^ 
age of this tendency, and do all it cau to help and forward it on. One d ? dV “ nt ' 

it on was pointed out by the Indian Agriculturist in March last o , hel P ln & 

to see how a Government can help its subjects co sol™ h • , , am : I f w ® wish 

to look at what has been done in Canada, and is now bein"^ ^ ° n * 

Canada, as we have more than once pointed o“ I g “a" Ireland - In 
Department acts on the principle that as it cau command °b U t? n \ e . Agr ‘ oultural 
individual farm* its duty is to take the initiative, and to show the Zer howt 

\°\(o^°\ - 
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First Day* can improve his methods and where he can find new sources of profit, If these new 
sources are beyond his unaided reach, the Department gives him a helping hand, bnl 
Presi alwa y 3 on understanding that as soon as the individual has secured a good grip 

dent’s n6W industr y> k 0 will the rest of the work for himself. It is in this spirit 

Address ^ anad * an Department of Agriculture has organised a cold storage service 

of train and steam-boat, so that butter and cheese can be sent in good condition from 
remote Canadian farms right away to Liverpool. As soon as the system is self-sup- 
porting and self-managing— an end already in sight— the Department will leave it 
alone, and go on to something else. The Irish Department of Agriculture has been plan* 
nod with the same ends in view, but with this valuable addition that it is empowered 
to deal with manufacturing industries as well as agriculture.” Above all, no 
country in tlie economic and industrial condition of India has thriven under 
a laisez faire policy of commerce and agriculture. Even in England it was 
only in the middle of this century, when industries had grown to manhood, 
machinery had been invented, and manufactures had fully exhausted the advisability 
and needs of the old policy of protection, that, in response to the altered circum- 
stances, the Free Trade policy was pursued. Now, I do not plead for Protection, for 
if I did I should have to go back to the times when people had faith in it— and we do 
not live in those times. And even if wo did ask for Protection, there is not the 
slightest chance that wo shall get it. We have to deal with the question as a ques- 
tion of practical politics— -and Protection is a creed that is obsolete and British 
statesmen will have none o£ it. And what Lord Salisbury said some twelve years ago 
is true. His Lordship said: — “My belief is that Protection moans nothing else but Civil 
War.” But if tho British manufacturer does not get Proteotion, he gets from the 
State something very much better in its stead— “the open door” or “foreign markets.” 
Now let that open-door policy be for the whole Empire, and let not Indian subjects going 
to Natal or Cape Colony be treated as if India had no part or lot in the Empire 
(Cheers). Nor should they be subjected to such restrictive rules as hlive been recently 
passed as regards the Roorkee College in India and Cooper’s Hill in England. Let us 
have, secondly, an” open door” in our own country for our country’s industry. The 
excise duty levied on the Bombay mill industry clearly shows that under the present 
policy no Indian industry will be allowed to outgrow European competition. 


But the solution of this problem which calls for remedies against famines will 
not be oomplete unless they are made possible by a policy of wise and judicious econo- 
my in administration. Governments any more than individuals cannot both eat the 
cake and have it. The larger the proportion of revenue spent on the administration* 
the less of it there is to provide for the adminstered. It fe encouraging to find that 
Lord Curzon lias applied himself to this question also. Some years ago, no less an 
authority on Indian finance than Sir Auckland Colvin said in an article contributed to 
tho columns of the Nineteenth Century— ai^article which created considerable interest at 
the time it appeared — that “ there can be no improvement in Indian finance so long as 
Indian revenues are depleted by the claims of frontier extension.” Soon after his as- 
sumption of the office of Viceroy Lord Curzon addressed himself to this question* and 

his examination of the subject in relation to the financial condition of the country has 

* 

resulted in what may be regarded as a wise compromise, the new policy being to 
irritate the susceptibilities 6f the frontier tribes as little as possible and to conciliate 
their good-will. It is true the policy of subsidising these tribes may be carried too 
far, and these annually-recurring subsidies may in course of time mount up to the 
cost of a war. Besides, good-will obtained by subsidies will have to be kept uzp; by 
subsidies— and these may beoome a perpetual drain on the country, Tho success 
*>f the new policy will have to depend mainly on the carets ohoice of the offibtruap- 
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pouted to deal with and keep in hand the wild tribes on the frontier. Here it is First Day. 
mainly a question of “ men, not measures.” These rude, unsophisticated men adore a ~ — 
man thht is true and brave, and. discreet, and personal ascendancy so gained over them j”®. 

will be proof against the outburst of fanaticism more than anything else. But it is dentes 

not on frontier extensions alone that money has been wasted, I am prepared to make Address 
every allowance for expenditure to grow in these days of advancing civilisation and 
increased State responsibilities. But it should not in any case be allowed to outgrow 
the capacity of tho country, and when it does, it makes a costly administration 
synonymous with a ruinous administration. Complaints have been made that while 
important works of public utility are postponed or declined, works of considerably less 
urgency are undertaken, and hastened on, without reference to thestato of the treasury. 

An Anglo-Indian friend cited to me the other day what may appear a trifling instance, 
but what seems to me to be an apposite illustration of what I am submitting. He had 
always wondered, he said, how Government could sanction the erection of a costly 
building for a Military Mess in the Marine Lines on the Queen’s Road in Bombay. 

While every pie the Government could spare was, it was said, wanted for plague and 
famine, here was a building rising in imposing greatness, and it stands thero as one 
more proof of how economy is more preached than practised. Thero is the other thing 
—the importation of medical men from England for the purposes of plague. These 
may appear small matters, but these straws best show how the wind blows. Apart 
from these individual instances there is a general tendency for the cost of the administra- 
tion of the country to increase, and it is a danger to be guarded against. If the coun- 
try progresed in a corresponding measure, it will not much matter, but the country 
does not. The Welby Commission say that the cost of Civil Government increased 
during the period of 1883-84 to 1895-96 at a rate more than double that of the popula- 
tion during the flame period, notwithstanding the rc-imposition of the taxation remitt- 
ed in previous years, and the addition of further new taxation at a rate only slighty in 
excess of the growth of the population. This means, to my mind, that while the 
prosperity of the nation has been practically at a standstill, the expenditure has grown 
by leaps and bounds. But it is somewhat encouraging to find that the Secretary of 
State for India has resolved and arranged to relieve India by £257,000 yearly, begin- 
ning on the 1st of April next. Lord Curzon, we all feel, has began well by setting 
liis face against the policy of drift of which I have been speaking. But after all Lord 
Curzon has come among us for five years, two of which have expired, and but three 
remain. Will British statesmanship drift, into the old policy after him ? It is hero 
that our duty lies. The Congress has been from the beginning of its existence a 
standing protest against the policy of drift and the time is now come— it is now most 
opportune — when standing out more emphatically than ever, it ought to redouble its 
efforts, and help the Government in the solution of the great Indian problem to which 
all eyes aro now turned. We belong to a movement which is the product of the 
genius of the British administration. It is a movement which is the natural outcome 
of the spirit of the age, and all that is best, noble, and enduring in Pan Britannica , and 
the one duty that devolve on it is to stand forth and preach: “ Not drift, but wise and 
sustained direction will save India.” 

And in fulfilling this duty we have no reason to fear that we shall be suspected 
as noisy agitators who wish to embarrass rather than help the Government. We have 
moved on sinoe it used to be said in some quarters that the educated native does not 
represent the people. That controversy is now a mere matter of history, or if it is not 
I look upon it as a mere war of words. And so far as I have been able to gauge offi- 
cial opinion, the large majority of those who are responsible for the good administra- 
tion of the country recognisO the value of the Opinion and influence of edaoatfd natives. 
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First Day. And the very wise and statesmanlike observations made on this subject by Lord 
Curzon in his reply to the address presented to him by the Municipal Corporation of 
Presi Bombay ought to dispel all doubt on the point. And we have now arrived at the stage 
dents w ^ ere the Congress has it in its power to make its usefulness felt by carrying on its 
Address wor ^ on ^-accustomed constitutional lines, by helping the Government with facts, 
with information, with practical suggestions, which will strengthen its hands, and en- 
able it to pursue a policy of largo and liberal measures and give up the tendency to 
drift in administration. 


This is the duty before us. It is that to which we have committed ourselves* 
and for the performance of which in the spirit of loyal adherence to the Throne of her 
Majosty we have here assembled. We know that the work before the Government — 
the task to which our Viceroy has devoted himself— is arduous and beset with difficul- 
ties, and that years must pass before the causo of reform wins. It is not for one man 
or oven any body of men to say that lie or they can finish the work and see his or 
their endeavours crowned with succoss. A learned divine has said, and Baid rightly: 
44 One alone among the sons of men was ablo to Kay —It ia finished ” But that British 
statesmanship has awakonod to the gravity of the situation which envelops the Indian 
problem is one of the most hopeful signs that the country has a better future before it, 
and the last famine— the disastrous suffering that it has brought to the people, the 
terrible strain it has put upon the officials and tho marks it has left of misery and 
death— will not bo altogether a calamity, if it keeps alive the conscience it has so 
signally served to awaken. All this should hearten us for the future. It should 
encourage us to devoto ourselvos to our country’s causo with unflagging zeal. We 
have as members of this Congress taken upon ourselves a sacred duty— and be it ours 
to go on in the discharge of it with faith in our mission, hopo for the future, and loyal 
trust in the sense of justice and righteousness of the Government of Her Majesty tho 
Queen-Empress. (Loud and continued cheers.) 

The President again rose and said Gentlemen, tho next business on the agenda 
paper is the election of the Subjects’ Coinraitteo to consider the subjects which are to 
be brought up for discussion before this meeting to-morrow. I would ask tho delegates 
from tho different parts of the country to be kind enough to send up the names of 
those who are to serve on the Subjects’ Committoe in their behalf. 

Slips of papers were then handed over to Mr. Alfred Nandy, the Assistant 
Secretary, who read out the names submitted which the Congress unanimously 
approved. 

The following is a list of the members of the Subjects’ Committee 

BENGAL. 

Calcutta— The Hon'ble Mr. Surrondro Nath Banerji, 

Messrs. J. Goshul, Bhupendranath Basu, Prithivi Chandra Boy, T. 
Chowdhury Pulin Bohari Sircar, Kadhuraman Kerr, Hem Chandra 
Boy, Jyotindranath Basu. 

Purneah— Messrs. Jogindranath Mukerji, Nishi Kant Sen Nauab Prosad, 

Baij Nath, Mouivi Abdur Rahim. 

Faridpore— Moulvi Muzemman, Pundit Kaly Prosanna Kavyalissarada. 

Barisal— Mr. Haranath Ghoso. 

Mymensingh — Mr. Manmathnath Roy Chowdhury, 

Midnapore— Messrs. Pyarilal Ghose, Mofcilal Mukerji. 


Subject 

Com- 

mittee, 
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Pnbna— Messrs. Kunjalai Saba, Taraknath Maifcra Pramada, Govind Chowdhury. 

Dinajpore— Mr. Jogindra Chandra Ker. 

Dacca— Mr. Lalitpnr Mohan Sen. 

Rajahahi— Mr. Sarrendranath Bhoys. 

Sylhet— Mr. Ram ini Mohan Das. 

Tangail— Messrs. Jogindranath Sircar, Rajindra Nath Roy. KalidSb Chakravarty. 
N. W. P. AND OUDH. 

Baba Bansi Lai Singh, Baba Ganga Prasad Varma, Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Hafiz Abdar Rahim, Saohchidananda Sinha, Mr. Mohan Lai, Babn Ram Chandra, 
Baba Chhait Bohari Lai, Babu Jugal Kishoro, Babu Lalit Mohan Bannerji, Babu Nemi 
Das, Baba Bepin Behari Bose, Babu Ibbal Narain, Pandit Bepan Narain Dur, Mr. 
Alfred Nandy, Baba Sarat Narain, Mr. G. L. Moitra. 

MADRAS. 

G. Subromania Iyer, Esquire: The Hon’ble Mr. C. Vijayaraghva Chariar, V. 
Ryru Nambiar, Esq., C. Yajnesoor Achintomani, Esq. 5 N. C. Parkasarathi Naidu, Esq , 
N. C. Raja Gopal Achari, Esqr. 

BERAR. 

R. N. Mudholkar, S. M. Deo. 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

Bombay— D. E. Wacha, Rustomji K. R. Vania, K. Natranyan. 

Poona Circle— Hon’ble G. V. Gokhale, Mr. R. D. Nagarkar, Mr. B. G. Tilak, 

Mr. S. M. Paranohey, Mr. L. R. Gokhale. 

Satara — M. Varandikar. 

Ahmedabad — Mr. Joseph Benjamin. 

Ahmednagar Circle— Messrs L. V. Joshi, B. R. Hivarigaokar. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Messrs. Raoji Gooneka, S. B. Gokhale. 

SINDH. 

Messrs. Tahilram Khemchand, Harchander Kishandas, Hemat Singh. 

PUNJAB. 

Multan — Lala Kashi Ram. 

Lahoro— Messrs. K. P. Roy, Lai Chand, Ishwar Das, Ilarkishenlal, Lajpat Rai, 
Dharm Das, Muharram Ali Chisti, Duni Chand, Snngam Lai, Dhanpat Rai, Ganpat Rai 
Tajuddin, S. P. Roy, B. C. Cliatterji, (J. Golaknath, Ramlihaj Datta, Rajindra Singh, 
B. Melir Singh, Guroharn Singh, A. K. Mahroof, Hans Raj Sawhney, MyaDas Sawhney, 
Gurdas Ram Sawhney, Lala Brij Lai Puri, Matlira Das Kapur, Nand Lai Puri, Mohan 
Lai, Kashi Ram, Makand Lai, Dewan Cham Das, Down n Ram Saran Das, LalasKanhya 
Lai, Chatur Bhuj, Rai Sahib Sukh Dial, Lalas Dwark a Das, Girdhari Lai, Piyaro Lai 
Harbhagwan Das, Nanak Chand, Dhanraj Shall, Kalian Chand, Bliagu Ram, Madan’ 
gopal, Dr. Parma Nand, Raushan Lai, Amolak Ram, Pt. Madho Ram. 

The President : — I have to announce that the Subjects’ Commitee will meet 
in half an hour and the Congress will meet at 12 o’clock to-morrow; 
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Friday, 28th December 1900. 


econdDay 


T HE Congress met at 12 noon. 

HE President 1 Gentlemen, bof ore we begin the proceedings, I have to men- 
tion one or two matters for your information. The first of them is that I have received 
a letter in the shape of a manifesto addressed to me as the President of this congress 
meeting, by Sir William Wedderburn (Cheers), Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji (Cheers), and Mr. 
A. 0. Hume (Cheers;. I understand that that manifesto has been published in the 
newspapers— 1 moan the nativo newspapers — throughout India, and I take it that one 
and all of you have read it. If anybody has not read it, I may say this : that the 
manifesto is at present engaging the consideration of the Subjects’ Committee and in 
one shape or other it is likely to be brought forward before the Congress. The second 
matter I have to mention is that I have received a letter from the Secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, who says “ Would you be so kind as to intimato 
to the congress that the Young Men’s Christian Association has great pleasure in 
extending the privileges of its rooms for the u3e of the many members of the congress 
at this season. I may say that there is an abundant supply of newspapers, period- 
icals and writing materials and there is a reading room and a restaurant ” 
On your behalf I thank the Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation for the privileges specially accorded to the members of the congress 
We will now begin the proceedings of to-day and I will call upon Mr. K. N. 
Mudholkar to propose the first resolution. 


R. N. 
Mudliol- 
kar 
(Am* 
raoti). 


Mr. R. N. Mudholkar (Amraoti) : — Mr. President, brother delegates, ladies 
and gentlemen, the resolution which 1 have to place before you is one of a rather for- 
mal character •, but, though the matter is of a formal character, yet it is one which 
appertains to an important principle, namely the constitution of the congress, and in 
putting it before you, I shall have to say very few words in support of it. The reso- 
lution which I have the honour to move runs thus;— 

RESOLUTION.— I. 

That Rule 4 of the Constitution be amended as follows : 


“ Its affairs shall bo managed by a Committee styled the Indian Congress 
Committee consisting of, besides the Ex-officio Members referred to below, 45 Mem- 
bers elected by the Congress, 40 of whom shall bo elected upon the recommenda- 
tions of the different Provincial Congress Committees, and, in the absence of such 
Committees, by the delegates of the respective Provinces, in Congress assembled, 
in the maimer hereinbolow laid down, that is to say :*— 


For Bengal, including Assam ... ... ... 7 

„ Bombay, including Sind ... ... ... 7 

„ Madras ... ••• ••• ^ * 

„ N.-W. Provinces, including Oudh ... ... 7 

„ Punjab ... .. ••• ••• 6 

„ Berar ... ... ... .•• ••• 3 

„ Central Provinces ... ••• ® 
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The ex-officio members shall be the President of the Congress and President- Second Day 
elect from the day of his nomination, the Ex- Presidents of the Congress, the Secretary “ * 

end Assistant Secretary of the Congress, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
the Secretary of the Reception Committee to be nominated by the Reception com- 
mittee. 


The torm of office of the members of the Committee frliall be the pericd interven- 
ing between two ordinary meetiugs of the Congress. 

The changes which are proposed to be introduced by this resolution are these : 
U) We are going to have certain members as ex-officio members. The ex-officio members 
will bo the President and those mentioned in paragraph 2. The reason of this change 
is that though the number of 45 members was arrived at after considerable delibera- 
tion in order to prevent tlie committee from being too largo to servo as an effective 
executive body, it was found by our experience that the number does not allow us to 
have on the body many representative and influential persons from the different Pro- 
vinces. It was also found that some of the members who were so respected and who 
occupied such a high position in our community as to be made Presidents at different 
times were not included in the committee. 


At the same time, it was perceived that to include all these persons and to adhere 
to the original number of 45 would cause a still greater difficulty by preventing us from 
having a sufficient number of capable, influential and respectable gentlemen whom we 
want on the committee. With a view, therefore, to meet all those difficulties this change 
has been made, namely, that certain members should be made ex-officio members of the 
Indian Congress committee. (2) llicre is also another change and it is in regard to the 
allotment of members. Under the rules which were passed last year, Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras had each 8 members, the North- West Provinces had 6, and the Punjab 
had only 4. The Punjab and the N. W. Provinces contain a large population, and it 
is but just that their legitimate aspirations should be satisfied and it is therefore 
proposed to give one rnoro rnomber to tho N. W. Provinces and 2 to the Punjab. 
In order to do this, we have to cut down the number for Bombay, Bengal and Madras. 
Each of these Presidencies instead of having 8 members will now have 7 members, 
Theso are the amendments which are proposed by the Subjects’ Committee and I sub- 
mit them to you for your acceptance. 


Mr. V. Ryru Nambiar (Madras) Mr. President, brother delegates and gentle- 
men,— 1 bog to second this proposition. It/ is unnecessary for me to say anything in 
support of it. The reasons which actuated the Subjects’ Committee to make these 
modifications in the rules wore fully explained by Mr. Mudholkar and I am hero only 
to formally second the motion. Iam glad that® the Subjects’ Committeo have met the 
wishes of the representatives of the N. W. Provinces and the Punjab, by raising the 
number of their representatives on the Indian National Congress Committee, and I 
hope that the same spirit will be shown in practice when the Indian Congress Commit- 
tee meets in future. I have no doubt that the Indian Congress Committee meetings 
will be more largely attended, if a central place is fixed for the purpose. 


Mr. V. 

Ryru 

Nambiar 

(Madras). 


The President Before I put this resolution to the meeting, I have to brings 
to your notice that notice of what is called an amendment to this resolution has been 
placed before me. Although it has not been formally proposed and seconded, I should 
like to ask those who desire to move this amendment whether they wish to press it. 
lie amendment is to the effect that every member of the Indian Congress Committee 
should pay a minimum monthly subscription of Es. 5 or an annual subscription of Rs. 



Mr. G. 
Subra- 
mania 
Iyer. 
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60 towards the funds of the congress. I should say to the gentlemen who have given 
notice of the amendment, that this is not an amendment to the original proposition, 
and, therefore, I think that in accordance with the procedure that we have prescribed 
for the guidance of the congress, this is a subject which ought to be plaoed before the 
Subjects’ committee. I would, therefore, suggest to the gentlemen who hatfe sent this 
notice of amendment that they would do better to bring it up before the Subjects* 
committee, which will devote its consideration to the matter and see whether it should 
be brought before the congress or not. 

The proposer of the amendment having agreod to this course, the proposition 
was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. G. Subrainania Iyer (Madras) who, on rising, was received with cheers, in 
moving the second resolution said I have great pleasure in placing before you this 
important resolution, which runs as follows.- — 

RESOLUTION.— II. 

That having regard to the oft-recurring famines in India, and the manifestly 
decreasing power of resistance on the part of its population in the face of a single 
failure of harvest, leading as it frequently does to human suffering, loss of life, 
destruction ef live-stock, disorganisation of rural operations, and interference with 
i he legitimate work of the administrative machinery, the Congress hereby earnestly 
prays that the Government of India may be pleased to institute at an early date 
a full and independent enquiry into the economic condition of the people of India 
with a view to the ascertainment and substantial adoption of practicable remedies. 

Ladies and gentlemen, about the first part of the resolution, I do not believe 
there is mnch difference of opinion between the Government and the people — that 
famines often recur and the people show decreasing power of resistance. Whenever 
a famine occurs, there takes place an appalling amount of suffering, loss of life, des- 
truction of live stock, and a disorganisation of rural operations, besides the administra- 
tive machinery being dislocated for the time being. On these matters there is no differ- 
ence of opinion. Officials as well as ourselves admit this mournful fact, but when 
we press the remedies for the prevention of these calamitous occurrences, officials and 
we differ. It is remarkable that when millions of people are being stricken and laid 
prostrate by those appalling misfortunes, our officials are not disposed to admit that the 
people have not got the power to resist famines. Even while people are suffering, 
they try to make out that the people are only moving fast on lines of prosperity. 
It always irritates the Government to hear from us that there is growing poverty 
among the people. If we tell them that under the British rule, along with other great 
beneficent measures, the prosperity qf the people is increasing, then it will please them 
very much and they take no exception to that statement. But when we say that in 
xpite of all that the British rule have done for us to establish peace and security in the 
country and to give us an orderly Government, this great evil, the evil of growing im- 
poverishment, has followed the British rule, it annoys them. Lord Curzon, while in 
Madras, when we referred to this question, spoke rather warmly about it. He said 
“ Is there any person before me who will guarantee that if the land revenue assessment 
was reduced by 25 per-cent, there will occur no more famines.” Of course His Lord- 
ship had the last word, we could not contradict him and we were obliged to keep quiet. 
If it was a private deputation, I could have told His Excellency, “Yes* reduce the 
assessment by 25 per-cent and make it permanent; there will be no more famines ” 
This has become a ticklish question with the officials, They do not like us to tell them 
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that the country is growing poorer, although, as a fact, proofs are coming to the Second 
front year after year in a manner that admit of no contradiction. We have only too 
much experience of the growing poverty of the people. If people do not grow poorer «■ «* 

and poorer, then why do famines occur, why do people fall prostrate before them, map ~ a 

Why do millions die under their effects, and why a little irregularity in tho monsoons j w 
suffices to bring about misfortunes? Some people say that these famines occur be- 
cause the Indian people are improvident and multiply too fast. His Lordship said 
in Madras that if only money loaders took smaller rates of interest from cultivators 
and the pooplo were prevented from going to Courts of law, thore would be no famine. 

Again and again it has been proved that is not the growth of population which is 
the cause of lamine. I’opulation grows much faster in other countries than it doos 
in India. If there are more births, there are also more deaths in this country. Again, 
it is simply absurd to say that people by going to Courts of law ruin themselves. It 
might bo that some families are ruined; but it is going to an extreme to say that 
people as a whole are ruined by resorting to Courts of law. If that were so, it would be 
"wise to abolish the Courts of law; and let justice be administered in tho rough and 
ready fashion of the Panchayats of former times in the fields or under the shadow of 
trees on tlio road side. If Courts have the ruinous effect of accentuating tauiines which 


kill millions of people and leave thorn in a state of deterioration, then abolish tho 
Courts ot law and do away with lawyers also. Hut that is not a fact. It is not a 
fact that litigation accounts for famines in this country, nor is it the growth of pop- 
ulation tnat is the cause of famine. The usurers cannot be tho cause of famine. 
Why do ryots go to usurers? To borrow money. It is not a pleasure or an advantage 
to them to borrow money; they have to borrow money because they have to meet the 
demands of Government. This much abused class of people, the Sowcars form a very 
important factor in our rural economy. The seasons aro irregular, the produce ot the 
lieids is uncertain, and the ryots cannot command money when they want it How can 
they meet the demands of Government if they have not got the Sowcars? Far from 
crying down the Sowcars and money lenders, there is too much reason to believe that 
they fulfil an important and desirable function in the rural economy of this country. 
Of course if the Government would come forward and establish agricultural banks and 
do all that the Sowcar does in a more reasonable and systematic manner, then there 
will be less inconvenience to the ryots and the usurers can be done away with. But 
so long as the Government does not do this, there must be some place in the rural 
organisation of the country which will give to the ryots the read)’ cash whenever 
they want it. Otherwise, it would bo impossible for the ryots to meet the rigid and 
recurring demands of Government I am not one of those who condemn the Sowcar 
outright. As I have said their exiateuce is not the cause of famine, nor is litigation 
the cause of famine. The only cause then is the deteriorating resources, the growing 
impoverishment of the people* Many causes combine to make our people poorer from 
jear to year. Of these, the excessive and increasing demands of Government consti- 
tute the chief cause. If these demauds were reduced and other measures were taken 
to augment the resources of the people, thore will come into existouoe a prosperous, 
energetic and intelligent middle class, not only amongst the rural population but 
also among the population of the towns. That was the great object that was kept in 
view by the statesmen of early years who favored the permanent settlement of land 
tevenue. They urged that by permanently settling the land revenue a middle class 
Would be brought into existence, which would not only increase the agricultural wealth 
of the country, but would give to Government resources other than agricultural, from 
^frMch increased taxation would be possible. Bat all these earlier views have been 
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lnniDay altered. We have arrived at a different state of things, when there is less sympathy 
~“v shown to the people. There are other things which can be done by Government 

besides reducing its demands, to improve the condition of the agricultural classas. 

mania ^ 0r * n8 * iaTlce t q ues tion of emigration. If Only the Government will approach 

Iyer the question in a liberal and sympathetic spirit a great deal can be done to reduce 

(Madras), congestion in agricultural tracts. No doubt Government does something now in 

connection with emigration but it is all done in a milk-and-water fashion. There is 
no earnestness, there is no organised effort to advance it, there is no help given to 
people to go and settle in other parts of the world. From my part of the country large 
numbers are going every year to different British colonies, and by their houest work 
and diligent habits they help in tho development of the resources of those colonies. In 
Natal, Mauritius, Fiji Islands, and Muzambique, there are a number of Indians that 
do excellent work j but they are treated in such barbarous fashion and receive such 


ill-treatment that there is no encouragement for others to go. It is not cooliss that 
should go and settle there, but men of intelligence, men with capital and men of social 
position that should go and settle there, in order that their example might have a general 
effect on tho habits of the people. If that could be brought about, it would be an 
example to others to go and earn their livelihood in foreign countries. If only the 
Government will approach the question in a more systematic and liberal spirit than at 
present and help the emigration of the people, then a great relief will be afforded te 
the agricultural population of this country. Again, the Government may consider soma 
of the more pressing economic questions. For instance, the question of organising 
capital, establishing banks and giving to people facilities by which habits of thrift can 
be encouraged and small savings might be accumulated and made available for tha 
industrial advancement of the country. This, cannot be done altogether by private 
agency. The Government must come forward and make satisfactory enquiries into 
matters of this kind. It is only in this country that the Government is afraid of enquiry. 
In European countries every day questions are being enquired into, information in 
obtained and public opinion developes. Here the officials seem to be afraid of any 
enquiry into any subject. Nothing can be more important at the present moment than 
an enquiry iuto the economic condition of the people. For years we who have lived 
and moved among the people and seen them in practical life from day to day ; have 
said and have been urging upon Government with the utmost earnestness, that the 
country is growing poorer and poorer • and every time we urge this upon them, they 
only get more irritated, they do not hear us and grant our prayer. If any inquiry 
is made at all it should be made full and independent, not in a hole and corner fashion# 
as is too often the case with official inquries. When Lord Dufferin was the Viceroy 
there was a sort of superficial departmental enquiry, and even at that enquiry the con- 
clusions arrived at were bad enough, and did not favour the official theory that people 
were growing in prosperity. But there was sufficient evidence to show that in some 
parts of the countiy the means of subsistence were not sufficient for the growth ol 
population. In some parts of the country, the population has grown to a dangerous 
extent in comparison with the growth of the food supply, Since then matters have 
grown worse. There is only too much reason to think that during these 20 years 
people have grown poorer. Considering that two famines have occurred in the brief 
space of three years, there ib only too much reason for Government undertaking a full 
and exhaustive inquiry into the economic causes of famine. Ladies and gentlemen# 
further remarks are unnecessary. We all know that onr country has just passed 
through a famine and that millcnsof people have suffered and died. The worst effqct 
of these famines is that, although millions of people die, millions of others are left in 
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a condition of permanent deterioration, rendering them unable to earn their livelihood. SecOttdDif 
They become physically and morally degraded. Thus the after effects of famine are ^ 

much worse than the effects produced while it lasts Although the Government g V 
appoints a famine Commission of inquiry from time to time, unfortunately the scope of man j a 
the enquiry is so limited that practically no good is done. It is not by improving your Iyer, 
famine codes or by perfecting them that the peoples condition oan be improved. Sir 
James Lyall’s Commission revised the Famine Code. What good has it done ? Lord 
Curzon thought it necessary to discard some of its provisions and adopt others in their 
place. Another Famine Commission will, probably, agaip introduce improvements in the 
famine code, but next time when a famine .occurs it may be found necessary to adopt 
new rules. It is not the Famine Codes that we want in securing the people against periodi- 
cal afflictions. We want a full and independent enquiry being made into the causes of 
these famines and sufficient remedies proposed either for preventing these famines or 
mitigating their effects when they do occur. It is absurd to say that famines are 
caused by the failure of rains. It is well known, that in many European countries their 
produce is not enough to feed the whole population and they get their supply from other 
countries. What is produced in England is not enough for the food of the people there 
for 8 months in the year. How do they get on ? They are able to get their supplies from 
other countries. If the English people can do so, why not we ? In France and 
other countries 50 years ago faminoB were not unknown but now they have com- 
pletely disappeared. Why should not the same thing take place in our country ? Has 
Qod decreed that the people of India should be the victims of famines from year to 
year, or are famines the immutable, the unalterable ordinance of nature ? Is it a 
contingency that our Government must take for granted that famines must occur 
and the people must die. That seems to be the spirit which now moves the officials 
of this country* To take for granted that famines must occur and no human effort 
can provide remedies to prevent them, is altogether a mela noholy and unreasonable 
attitude to take* We must urge upon Government to make proper enquiries. You 
know that 20 years ago the great Famine Commission made important recommenda- 
tions. But all the recommendations made by that Commission have not been 
carried out. All that the Government has done is to construct Railways and to 
dig canals. Railways and canals are no doubt very good and it will be absurd to 
deny their importance. But Railways cannot produce food in the oountry. Railways 
can only transport food from one part of the oountry to another. Canals can produoe 
food. But Canals cannot be made everywhere. The great object is, therefore, to 
devise means by which the ryots and the labouring classes might be able to save 
more money than they are able to do now. The problem that has to bo solved is 
to enable the ryots and the poorer classes to save money in good years so that 
what they save in good years may be of service to them in bad years. But this 
problem cannot be solved until the Government makes up its mind to reduoe the 
demands on the people and also to pnovido moans for emigration, organisation 
of capital and establishment of agricultural banks by which they can encourage 
thrifty habits among the people and to provide means by which the people can utilise 
their small savings. A bold and elaborate scheme of scientific and industrial education 


is also necessary. With these remarks, ladies and gentlemen, I have much pleasure 
III placing this resolution before you for your acceptance. \ Q ^ A Cl 

Mr. R. N. Mudholkar (Amraoti) Mr. President, brother delegates, ladies and 
gentlemen, the proposition which has been so ably moved by my friend, Mr. G. Sub- 
ramania Iyer of # Madras, is one whioh has claimed the attention of the Congress in one 
form or another from the very beginning and the starting of the Congress — I should 
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ta«ind Day say even before tbe Congress was started, the proposition had arrested the attention of 

our leaders and the necessity of considering it was felt even from that time. You 

Mr. B. N. know that our respected and revered leader, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, has devoted the 
Mudhol- be8t yeara o£ his life t0 the problem of the poverty in India ; he has been trying, for 

kar (Am- tte ]aBt 30 years> to convince the Governors of this country that the poverty problem in 
taoti)- X n di a i fl the chief problem thoy have to deal with, and that the proverty problem is 
ono which arose more from administrative mistakes than from any irregularities in the 
seasons or from any fault in the people themselves. Of oonrso there are many things 
in the social customs and habits of the people which require adjustment and alteration, «■ 
That is not at all denied. But what we-haye to see is why it is that in India with its 
soil »o rich and climate so varied and possessing all the materials which arc requisite 
for proper production, of both the necessities and luxuries of life, there should be this 
groat and widespread poverty deepouing every year. You find everywhere the ory that 
the peasaut and the artisan classes aud the labouring classes are going down and down 
in the scale of life. That is the complaint which comes not from ono part of India but 
from all parts of India. Mooting as we do this year under the shadow of perhaps the 
greatest calamity which the living generation has seen, it is certainly not out of place 
to repeat what is called an oft-repoated tale of Indian woes and Indian miseries. Gen- 
tlernou the i cry existence of the Congress is due to this fact that India is poor and 

that tho people of iuuia, aud those who are their leaders, consider it neoessary that some 
solution of this great problem, the problem of bread for the people, should be found. 
Gentlemen, wo have within our rocollootious tlm three great famines— the famine of 
1S7G-7 ts the famine of 1896-97, aud tho famine of 1899-1900, and I am afraid that 
in 1900-1901 there will be famine in some parts of India. As my friend, Mr. Subrama- 
nia Iyer, has vory well pointed out to you, the season theory has been in season and out 
of season drawn upon to account for this fact of farniuo. The critics, of the Congress 
aay that famines are caused by the failure of monsoon. Certainly the famines are 
caused by the failure of monsoon— that is to say there is the destruction of orops. But 
why should ono destruction of crops, or the failure of the harvest in one year, throw .so 
many millions of people out of all their position and render it necessary for govern- 
ment to opon relief works and to givo thorn every kind of aid which the resources of 
civilisation can command. India has, by the blessing of God, come under the rale of one 
of the most righteous and justice loving nations which the world has produced (Cheers) ; 
and it is a most significant fact that, in spite of their benevolent intentions, in 
spite of the peace aud order which have been established throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, there should be in every decade, one famino, often two famines, 
from which whole tracts are devastated. Gentlemen, the Famino Commission of 1879 
wont very minutely into the history of the previous famino and found that in the last 
three-quarters of a century which preceded thoir mvestigatiou, there were as many as 17 
famines. Tho number of deaths from tfie first 5 famines is net recorded ;but they found 
materials from whiofi they determined the deaths which occurred from the famines 
during tho period of 45 years which intervened between 1833 and 1878-79 ; and it was 
calculated that as many as 12 millions and 700 thousand people died from the effects of 
famine. Famine in India has produced greater loss of life than tho wars which took 
place from 1798 till now over tbe whole of the civilised world. Mr. Mulhall, the statis- 
tician, has calculated that the loss of life from wars has been during this century 4$ 
millions. In India within a periqd less than half of this period there has been almost 
3 times the number of deaths from starvation. This a matter whioh cannot be die- 
missed, as our Viooroy has said “ with a sigh or a shudder,” We have to .cope with 
this. Sixty years ago you find the offioera of British Government ‘warning the govelta- 
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«nent that {amines were brought into India by the British administration. You find a Sec ond P ay 
responsible offioer of the Revenue department saying that it is due to tho revenue policy ^ 
of Government that the indebtedness of the ryots is increasing every ^year. Sir Charles Jj^udhol-' 
Elliot, who was Lieut.-Governor of Bengal a few years ago, wrote in one of the kar 
settlement reports that nearly half the agricultural population went through life on 
insufficient food. Similar is the testimony of Sir William Hunter who occupied tho 
responsible position of the Director General o£ Statistics, In 1888 the Government of 
Lord Dnfferin made a departmental enquiry into tho allegation as to whether the peo- 
ple of India were really getting poorer. This enquiry was a confidential one and it 
was mostly made from officers of Government. The replies which came were of a kind 
which startled the government itself. Many officers said that tho people were, 
as a matter of fact, deteriorating in everything, and that instead of prospering, they were 
going down in the scale of life. These opinions have often been quoted on this plat- 
form and have also appeared in many of the pamphlets issuod by our congress people. 

The Government of Lord Dufforin (and thoy that were inclined to tako rather a rose 
colored view of the matter) had to admit that a very large proportion of the popula- 
tion had to live on the verge of starvation. This is the testimony of one of the most, 
you may call, moderate officers whom India had during recent times. Woll, we need 
not at all rest there. Lest some may say that it is a testimony of 1888 I shall now quote 
before you the conclusions to which the famine commission appointed to enquire into 
the cause of the 1890*97 ono came. In their report of 1896 they said thus : 

u The poorer professional classes suffered severely from rise of prices, but do 
not come on famine relief. Beyond these classes there always has oxisted, and thora 
still does exist, a lower section of tho community living a hand-to-mouth existence, with 
a low standard of comfort and abnormally sensitive to the effects of inferior harvests and 
calamities of season. This section is very large, and includes the great class of day 
labourers and the least skilled of the artisans. So far as wo have been able to form a 
general opinion upon a difficult question from the evidence w e have heard and the sta- 
tistics placed before us, the wages of these peoplo ha.vo not risen in the last twenty 
years in duo proportion to the rise in prices of their neo essaries of life. The experi- 
ence of the recent famine fails to suggost that this section of the community has shown 
any larger command of resources or any increased power of resistance. Far from 
contracting, it seems to be gradually widening, particularly in the more congested 
districts. Its sensitiveness or liability to succumb, instead of diminishing, is possibly 
becoming more accentuated, as larger and more powerful forces supervene and make 
their effects felt where formerly the result was determined by purely local conditions.* 

We may take this opportunity of remarking that the evidence given before us by many 
witnesses proved that in times of scarcity and famine in India tho rise in price of food 
is not accompanied by a rise in the wageaot labour ; on the contrary, owing to com- 
petition for the little employment available when agricultural employment falls off, the 
rate of wages offered and accepted is frequently below the o rdinary or customary 
rate. Such wages in times of famine prices are not subsistence wages for a labourer 
with dependents to support,” 

Gentlemen, this is the testimony of the highest kind. But why need we go to 
‘testimonies ? Only 6 months ago we saw how matters stood. I come from a Province 
where previons to 1890-97 there was no famine heard of at all, during the preceding 
150 years. There was famine in Berar in 1882-33, but from that time till 1896-97 there 
was not a single famine t no general failnre of the harvest, no occasion for people to go to 
relief works or do anything of the kind. There is another Province— Gujerat which was 
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them are perhaps the most fertile cotton producing provinces in the whole of Mia. 
ll Gujerat this year something like one-fonrth of the popu ation had to be maintained 
by the relief operations of Government. In Berar out of a total population of three 
some five and a half lakhs of people went to the relief works. Gentlemen, in 1886-97 
we had a famine, but there were not above 10,000 of the agricultural classes who them- 
selves went to the relief works. The persons who most went to the relief works in 
Berar in 1896-97 were people who came from the Central Provinoes, and people wko 
came temporarily from the other adjoining Provinces* but the Berar Kunbi, as a rule, 
kept away from famine relief works of 1896-97. This year men, Women and children 
had to go to famine relief works to save themselves from starvation. This is a fact 
which has to be dealt with, this is a fact which, as I said before, cannot be dismissed 
with a sigh or a shudder. One hopeful feature of the present Situation is this ’that 
persons who derided the congress speakers and writers when they Spoke of the poverty 
of India, have been roused to the gravity of the situation. We had, for instance, this 
admission from the correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, who was also the correspondent 
of the Times of India and the Englishman 44 It was an evil day for India whdh some 
Secretariat official, whose purview was limited to re ventie returns and balaribe^sbeetis, 
invented those misleading phrases : 44 The marvellous recuperative piower df fhe 

Indian people,” 44 the gratifying elasticity of the Indian revenues.” The cry has 
been taken up by every machine politician from Land’s End to John o ’ Groat’*, 
until the impression ia general in Groat Britain that it needs only a single good year 
to bring prosperity and contentment to famine-stricken India, and wipe out the 
influence of widespread crop failure. A passing acquaintance with any famine area will 
show how entirely the contrary is the case. Take, for instance, the State oi 

Marwar The State will emerge from the crisis saddled with an enormous load of 

debt, and with certainty of diminished revenues for at least a decade. I might mul- 

tiply indefinitely the directions in which famine on a grand scale presses sorely upon 
this brave people. At least a generation will elapse before its baneful influence l a 
eradicated.” We saw that the Morning Post , one of tho most conservative papers, 
devoted a aeries of article* to the consideration of the question of Indian poverty; 
and it has suggested various remedies for removing this deplorable state of afUirs* 
What we have said all along, ladies and gentlemen, is this : that Cndia is a poor count- 
ry and it cannot be expected to support a costly form of administration. ’We aro 
certainly indebted to the British Government for giving us a highly civilised form of 
administration, but, at the same time, we have to point out to government that the dost 
of that administration is beyond our means; that very often engagements are made and 
undertakings prosecuted which are not required by the necessities of the bonntry and 
are beyond the resources of the people : that the expenditure in civil and particularly 
military matters has been alarmingly increasing and has gone beyond the point which 
it is possible for Indiana to bear ; and that the state of people themselves is Such that 
they have been, owing to various causes, thrown mostly upon land. The Famine Com- 
mission calculated, that nearly 87 per cent of the population of India has been direct- 
ly or indirectly connected with land and that nearly 80 per cent is agricultural. Tho 
old industries and the old commerce which existed have disappeared and the peoplo 
are now practically dependent upon land. We have to see how the land policy works. 
With regard to the land policy, it has been pointed out that the incidence of 
taxation itself is very high and that the revenue system is very rigid and very 
inelastic* Well, gentleman, these are the remarks whioh have been made by 
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th ! %bi ° h 11476 b0en tranced from the congress Seconder 

platform. Bat they are based on statistics taken from Government records 

sM “upon tie opinions of responsible Offioers of government. In the discussion which 
t06k P laoe before the commission appointed in 1874-75 to enquire into the state of 
the Deccan riots, Sir Auckland Colvin prepared and left a minute in which he pointed 
out that the land revenue policy of the Bombay Government and the enhancement 
of the assessment whioh had token place shortly before were, in a great measure, 
responsible for the agrarian outbreak whioh followed them so soon. Mr. Carpenter 
and Mr. Lyons also left very important minutes couched in the same strong language 
perhaps even in a stronger language. The commission, as a whole, were bound to 
admit that to the revenue syBtem must in a large measure be attributed the decline 
in the condition of the agricultural people. Sir Theodore Hope speaking in the 
Vioeregal Council, had to speak in the same strain when the Deccan Agriculturists’ 

Belief Act was passed. ' Lord Lytton who was then the Viceroy and Sir John 
Strachey tfben Finance Minister both promised that, along with the remedial mea- 
sures proposed by tfhe Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Aot, there would be administra- 
tive measures taken for the removal of the administrative evils, namely, the evils 
caused by the Land Revenue policy. In 1892 a commission was appointed to enquire 
into the working of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act and was presided over 
by Mr. Ibbetson and that commission found that during the interval of 17 years 
nothing had been done to redeem that promise. Gentlemen, we have now tho resolu- 
tion issued only tho other day by His Excellency Lord Curzon. In that resolution the 
question of tho administration of relief by suspension or remission of tho land revenue 
demand during the last famine is referred to the Commission, which is appointed to 
enquire into famine administration. That is only one aspect of the question and aleng 
with that there is another equally, I should say, more serious matter which required 
to be enquired into. It is this s what are the measures to be taken for removing this 
ever present danger of famine and ever present danger of starvation? We are 
prepared to admit that our information may not be aoourate and full, our inferences 
may not be oorreot and that there may be other caus.es, other then those whioh we 
have pointed out, to which the poverty of Indian people and the recurrence of 
famine may be due. These are possibilities. But we have the opinion of the people 
and the opinion of many experienced and qualified officials with ns that the adminis- 
tration is in no small measure responsible f. r the evils which have como about and 
that an enquiry is certainly necessary. Lord Curzon has addressed the local Govern- 


ments on this point. But I submit, and I believe tho congress will also 
be of the same of opinion, that mere enquiries from looal Governments, 
mere communications on the questions addressed to the officers of Government 
Will not elicit that information, will not supply the Government with that array of 
facts which it is neoessary to accumulate before we can lay down satisfactory proposals 
for a remedy. We do not commit ourselves irrevocably to any particular view, we are 
not going to dogmatise, we are not going to say that our view is the only right view, 
bnt we say “ these are heart-rending facta.” Will Lord Curzon, as the representative 
«f the mighty British nation, sit quiet and consider sufficient a mere departmental 
enquiry addressed to local Governments in which there will be, bo far as we can see, 
mo opportunity for non-offioial opinion to make itself heard ? We ask for light being 
thrown upon the subject and we hope we shall not be denied our reasonable request. 
With these remarks I commend this resolution to your acoeptance. 
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Second Day Mr. B. G. Tilak (Poona) who, on rising, was greeted with loud cheers said 
Mr. President, brother delegates, ladies and gentlemen, — I have been asked to support 

proposition proposed by my friend, Mr. G. Subramania, and seconded by Mr. Mud« 
Tilftk * 

/t> \ holkar, and I have very little to add to the remarks that have been made by these two 

' gentlemen. In fact, I have taken it upon myself to support this proposition, simply 
because it is our practice that important resolutions should be supported by speakerg 
from different Provinces, and this proposition requires support from a Bombay delegate. 
I shall, therefore, put the case before you as if in a nutshell and not go over the grounds 
traversod by the previous speakers. What the resolution is, what it intends, what it 
asks and whether what we ask for is just or not aro the main points to be considered 
My own belief is that calamities and misfortunes are not sent Bimply to crush us. 
There is an ulterior purpose, and, if we cannot recognise that purpose in the beginning 
we come to know it in the end by experience and by continued thinking over it. 
Something of that kind is the last dire famine and I do not think that it is without 
its use. It has done one thing. The question of the poverty of India we have been 
pressing upon the attention of Government for the last 15 years, and it appears that 
a famine was necessary to press it home (Cheers) ; and, I think, we must 
be grateful to the Almfghty for that purposo. This misery lias done us one good $ it 
has placed beyond the pale of discussion the fact that the Indian population is too 
poor to bear the strain of a single failure of the rains. That fact is patent f 
and requires no argument to proved it, it has been admitted by the Secretary of 
State and the present Viceroy. After this tho next question is not whether the Indian 
ryot is poor or not, hut what are the moans to prevent it. I say there ara 
two kinds of treatment, 1 am not speaking of the curative means but tha 
preventive means. There is tho question of tho Famino Code. You may improve it* 
and thus may diminish suffering, hut this can only bo a palliative measure. The 
question before us is whether we can prevent famines altogether, whether it 
is possible for us to prevent these calamities and devise moans by which continuous 
prosperity can bo secured. That is the question bofore us, and the resolution that I 
have been asked to support deals with that branch of the main subject. Now what 
we have to see is : can wo devise means to prevent famines? Both of us are agreed that 
we can. So far, there is no difference of opinion. But when we go to investigate 
the causes of tliiB poverty opinions aro found to differ. One set of thinkers believe that 
the causes of this poverty ought to bo found in indiscretion, want of education ancl 
extravagant habits on the part of the ryot. That is tho opinion of one set of thinkers* 
They all lay the blame on tho ijot. They say that Government has done all that itl 
could to help the ryot. The Government has given peace, protects the ryot from the 
encroachments of the Sowears and other misfortunes. And if the ryot is still poor it 
is tho latter that is to blame in this matter. That is one view. But the ryot is 


v\hat he v as 40 cr 100 jears ago and if his.condition is worse to-day it may at best be 
partially his fault, but you cannot say that it is exclusively his. The other view, there* 
foie, is that he wsoever i ich a country is and the soil fertile if the administration is carried 
cn in such a way that you take away from tho country a large portion of. the prodnoe 
without returning to it its equivalent in one form or another, in a material form, not 
in the foim of prestige cr advice (Cheers), then, unless you give back to tha people 
in seme material foim the return for the wealth that you take away from the country the 
cnJy i atura) mull of it would be that the country must grow poorer and poorer. That 
s the view that has teen put forward by leaders of the congress for the last 15 years, 
and we have now to decide which of these two views is correct. That is the subject 
this proposition— which of these two views is oorrect, whether the view of the con- 
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gross leaders or that of the officials. I am not going over the ground traversed by the 
previous speakers. Put I may say even amongst officials there are some that take the 
C.ongress view. At any rate there can be no two opinions that the quostion is so import- 
ant that it should be discussed and officially settled. It is a question that concerns 
the entire population of India — 30 crores of poople and it cannot be allowed to be 
neglected after the experience of tho dire famine through which we passed last year. 
That is the proposition and that is our request, which we want to urgo upon tho at- 
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tention of the Government of India. You may ask why there should be two diametric- 
ally opposite views prevailing, one throwing tho whole blame on tho ryot and 
the other shifting a large portion of it on to the shoulders of Government. Some 
persons think that the Government perversoly takes the first view, but I am not 
one of those who subscribe to this doctrine. I do not think that tho Government is 
perverse.' Ibis in the human nature always to attribute the causes of evil not to 
oneself but to others. It is the old proverb that you see a mote in the eyes of others 
but not a beam in your own. Something of that nature is applicable in this case. 
The same thing is observablo also in tho physical world. You all know elements of 
astronomy and motions of heavenly bodies. What do we ascribe them to? Wo 
were unwilling to ascribe them to the planet on which we live, we ascribe them to the 
heavens. Tho Government of India is acting very much in tho same way. The Gov- 
ernment does not think that the cause of people’s misery lies in itself, but believes 
that it lies somewhere outside. It wants to throw tho responsibility upon others. What 
We want is that the responsibility should be shifted. When a Co mmission is appointed 
the evidence in support of each view will be placed before it. We only want 
an impartial and independent enquiry. That is what is asked for in tho resolution. 
When once both these views are sifted and tho evidence in sup port of each is record- 
ed and a conclusion is arrived at by an independent commission, I d are say that like 
the optical illusion that I referred to, this political illusion will come to an end and both 
the ryot and the Government will be profited in the end. With these few words, I 
beg to support the proposition which I hope you will carry u nanimously (Cheers). 


Moulvi Moharram Ali Chisti (Lahore), in support of the resolution, said in Urdu 

Mb. President, ladies and gentlemen, allow mo to begin my speech with an 
Urdu couplet, 

The love-lorn song of the nightingale you have heard with satisfaction; 

Please now to hear my woeful tale with patience. 


Gentlemen.— I find it necessary to begin with this couplet, for my learned country- 
men from other provinces, have spoken in support of this resolution so eloquently and with 
bo much force as if the nightingales of India sang in concert. I have been asked to sup- 
port this resolution on behalf of the people of the Punjab. Now, gentlemen, it is a well 
known fact that we, the people of the Punjab, are sadly wanting in public speaking. 
You should not therefore expect from me eithor the line worded phrases, or the 
pathos to the like of which you have just listened. 

Gintlbmen, — The resolution before you can be briefly summed up thus— 
One person asked another who was hungry, 44 How much is one and one.” The reply 
was 44 Two loaves ” (laughter). Similarly is this resolution an earnest and humble 
appeal of the poor Indians— starved and famished as they are by oft-recurring famines. 
1 therefore support this resolution as a Congressman, as an Indian, as a Punjabi, as a 
loyal subjeot of Her Majesty the Queen Empress of India, and what is more as a fol- 
lower of the true and pure religion of Islam, which religion enjoins upon its fol~ 
lowers the duty of helping the weak and the oppressed. 
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Gentlemen,— The facts referred to in this resolution are so patent that it is not 
necessary to produce evidence to prove them. These are, gentlemen, faots, stern facts, 
which wo have not only seen and witnessed but under which our countrymen have 
suffered and perished, facts, with which even the Government, through its officials, 
is fully acquainted. 

Gentlemen,— I statod nothing but the truth when I said that even the Government 
and the officials are fully cognisant of the miseries and wretchedness of the famine 
stricken. Whatever our opponents may say we never fail to be grateful for what the 
Government decs for us. We are often reproached that our profession of loyalty is 
merely a matter of policy, and that the three Cheers for the Queen Empress with which 
the Session of the Congress is always closed is mere hypocrisy. We simply 
refrain from answering such mean, uncalled for, and unwarranted accusations. 
But this much I must say, with emphasis, that whatover faults there may be in the Indian 
character, and their number is legion, ingratitude and forgetfulness of past favours is not 
ono of them. Wo are willing to lay down our life, one and all, for our benefaotors, and it is 
always a proud moment of our life when we have the opportunity of publicly acknow- 
ledging the favours done us. We cannot forget that the present Viceroy, last summer 
came down from the Olympian heights to the brazen atmosphere of the plains and with 
great personal inconvenience mado a tour throughout the famine-stricken districts 
so that he might see with his own eyo3 the miserable condition of his subjects. Wa 
cannot ignore that the Viceroy was so much touched by the woeful sight that he had 
to appeal to other countries to help India in her sore distress. We cannot but feel 
thankful for the almost paternal sympathy which he evinced for his subjects, both in his 
writings and public uttorances. Wo gratefully acknowledge the zeal and patience dis- 
played by the Government officials and their subordinates in relieving the poor, and we 
cannot but express our deep debt of gratitude for those who, at great risk of their 
health and lives, tried to alleviate the pangs of starvation. We are grateful, gentle- 
men, to the mighty English race who at our moment of direst need spared no means of 
charity to help us. We are grateful, gentlemen, for the brotherly assistance given us 
by the people of the United States and we cannot forgot the debt of gratitude we owe 
to that American lady, the sister of our present Vicerene, who to help tho famine 
stricken people of India opened and organised a subscription list. Furthermore, 
we cannot but feel thankful to those nations who helped us in our time of need. 


Bub, gentlemen, though we consider it our duty to express our debts of grati- 
tude to them all, the resolution before you aims at doing away with the necessity of 
our repeating our debts of gratitude in future (laughter) and the less reason we have 
for expressing such debts of gratitude, the more fortunate shall India and her people 
be (renewed laughter) . 

I ask you gentlemen, u Is it consistent with our self-respect; is it consistent 
with our being subjects of this mighty British Empire; is it consistent with our politic- 
al status that we should every second or third year go a begging all over the world? 
Is it calculated to increase our dignity amongst tho nations of the world that we should 
appear before the world as daily and habituated recipients of oharity. Is it proper 
for us that we should make ourselves a burden to the rest of humanity ? I answer 
all these questions with an emphatic negative. This resolution which is now before 
you is an humble appeal to our benevolent Government. If this appeal is not heard 
the British Government shall often have to face the stupendous task of famine relief;- 
and little time shall be left for considering other matters of State* Furthermore, 
future appeals to other nations for the famine-stricken, however eloquently worded 
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and pathetically put, shall meet with the same treatment with which an habituated Second D«j 
beggar is treated. „ ~ 

M. Mo- 


Notwithstanding the patent facts revealod by past famines, we aro accused of 
gross exaggeration, when we cry against the evil of growing poverty of India. I can- 
not understand why wo should be charged of disseminating dissatisfaction whon it does 
not exist. The logic of our critics amounts to this that though in the days of famines, 
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the people suffer from untold miseries of poverty and starvation and that though many 

lives are lost, the people are unable to comprehend that all their troubles are the out- 


come cf poverty (laughter). That though their stomachs are crying for bread, they do 
not know that they are hungry till some one tells them so from the Congress platform 
(renewed laughter). Really it is a strange logic which I have nob yet been ablo to 


understand and perhaps to understand which some peculiarity of cerebral construction 


is necessary (Laughter). 


Gentlemen, we do not address the people of India from the Congress platform 
but address the British Government on behalf of tho dumb millions of Indian British 
subjects (Cheers). We appear here as applicants and like honost pleaders plead tho cause 
of our poor countrymen. Our intention is not to disseminate dissatisfaction, but to 
remove it. We do not intend to express dissatisfaction of the British Government, or 
the hopelessness of expecting any relief from it, bn*’ as all our proceedings clearly show 
we have absolute confidence in the just, wise, merciful and benevolent British Govern- 
ment, for, otherwise, who would be so foolish as to cry for justice to ono in whose sense 
of justice he had no reliance. 


Gentlemen, I cannot but here repeat what has been said a thousand times on this 
platform, that there is none who is more loyal to tho British Crown than ourselves. 
About half a century ago the Queen Empress of India from her throne thousands 
.of miles away wrote to us. “On your prosperity depends the stability and well being of 
my Government.” It is upon this proclamation that we rely and on which we base our 
hopes for the future. 

When we submit our grievances to the Government, the greatest difficulty with 
which we have to contend is that some self-constituted representatives of tho British 
Government think it their duty to belie our cause and the defence which is set up by 
them is of a queer pattern. They do not deny tho fact that India is growing poorer, 
but simply ignore it and spend all their force and energy in declaiming against the 
Muhammadan Kings of old. They forget that this abuse of the Muhammadan Kings 
*nd the stories of I heir cruelty and corruption will not check the growth of poverty 
nor exorcise the demon of hunger and starvation from tho land. (Laughter). The 
knowledge that ever since creation man has had to undergo worse trials and greater 
difficulties will not add fco the sum of happiness of a wretched being. (Hear, hear). 

Now, gentlemen, I shall conclude by drawing your attention to evei’y portion 
of the resolution before you. Is it not a fact that famines have become very frequent 
in India and that the common people find it every year more difficult to contend 
against famine? Is it not a fact that trade is thereby seriously handicapped and that 
our officials have a very hard time of it with the inevitable result that a great part of 
the time which ought to be spent in the administration of state affairs is lost in coping 
with the ravages of famine ? If your experience testifies to all these facts is it not 
Aece88ary that some remedy should be fonnd for the evil ? Is it not the duty of the 
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Second Day government to diagnose the disease accurately and fully, and after a full and acourate 
— — diagnosis to take some practical steps ? 

Gentlemen we have absolute trust in the farsightedness of our governors. We 
have complete confidence in the honesty of purpose of our officials. We rely on the 
magnanimity of the mighty British race and on the maternal love of Her Majesty the 
Queen Empress of India. These things all combined encourage us to ir.eely and 
humbly represent our grievances. We ask and hope it shall be granted, we knock in the 

hope that it shall be opened lOhoers'. 

Mr. Joseph Benjamin (Ahmedabad) :-Mr. President, brother delegates, ladies 
and gentlemen, -Coming as I do from Gujerat which has suffered from the direful 
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the oifocts of starvation um ei o of Western India. When the garden of 

told us that Gnjorat was ca ei September 1899, what must have 
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r o d Cur/on had said in October last that so far as Gujerat was concerned the 
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w ™ ipvhmd «f the gravity of the -ituetion from the vary b, .bo 

wh0 ," we have been very for, motto. Wo ha,, a vary .ympothotr, Com„,,,,onor m 
L onombio Mr. L.ly. Boa.de, oar CommicUmor wo bed a very ,,a.pa t bo t .c a«d 
popular Collector in the person of M v. Gibb. They at ouco, w heat loe.ag a», to. 
brought to tho notice oE the Bombay Govornment the oiled, of , turret, on omong the 
people. Belief work, were in oon.oq.eace opened very early. Bat m ,p.te of 
Loir noble eJert, and in .pile of privato charity that poured forth m the «ty 
fL every direction, wo daily ,.w andor oar very eye, a number of 
P ° ,0 dying outside tb. oit, of Ahmedabad. Gentlemen, .f .neb ...» the elate m 
iwabad I leave it to yon to judge the condition of tb. people » the ently.ng v.l- 
At this juncture it we. a fortunate cireumdanee bat w. had at the bead of 
to Government of Indian person of Lord Carzoo", ab.l.t.o. and .ympatb.o, ( He«, 
boar). Ho led no time in eoming to Ahmedabad in November 1899. He law tbe 
atate of allair, aod qoite agreed in tho measure, adopted by the local officer.. The 
measures taken bad however only a palliative effect. Ever, op relief work people 
died of cholera and other diseases, because their constitution was so shattered that 
they could not resist the diseases. Prom fever, cholera and other diseases the Ahmeda- 
bad district lost as many as 22,000 p >ople in May last alone. It is said that be- 
cause famine was unknown in Gujerat, people could not stand it. If famine wa* 
unknown, that was the reason why people should have been better able to withstand 
the effects of famine. But, gentlemen, such was not the case. What did it show ? 
It showed that long before the famine occurred, the people were not in a condition 
to bear any famine. I know that in Ahmedabad, Kaira and the Panch -uahal Dis- 
triots there is a large number of Koli population who always ive rom an o 
mouth, and for 8 months, that is, from Maroh to May, they live on Mohowra flowers. 
This year even the Kunbi cultivators, who are said to be rioh, suffered. Bo far a* 
the Ahmedabad oity was concerned, I was appointed by the Collector, with n few other 
gentlemen, to administer home relief to a large number of people who suffered. There 
are 40,000 weavers in Ahmedabad, and more than 80,000 of them were thrown out 
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of work. They were starving and there were so many applioations for relief that; Second Day 
we could not cope with the demand. Such was the stake of things so far as ~ 
the artisans and weavers were concerned. Again, the Collector of Ahmedabad and 3 en j am j a 
the Commissioner reported to Government that the people would not be able to pay 
the assessment this year and that at least about 30 per-cent would have to bo re- A.hmoda- 
znitted. But the Government of Bombay did not pay any heed to their represen- bad), 
tations in the beginning. They issued a resolution in March last stating that the 
Deputy Collectors in charge of talukas should not pay any attention to the ad- 
vice of the Commissioner or the Collector, but try to collect the rovenue. Gen- 
tlemen, what happened? No revenue could be collooted. In spite of the 
protest of the Collector and the Commissioner* that resolution was issued. You 
know what happened in Broach and Surat ^Districts. In some cases the assess 
ments were collected by making attachments. Now an enquiry is being held 
to investigate the matter — thanks to the energies of the Hon’blo Mr. Parekh who 
accepted the challenge thrown out by the Governor of Bombay in Council. Ho 
went personally to Ilav and other placos, took the evidence of people and sent 
a pamphlet to Government stating how the people had been liarrassed, because 
they were not able to pay the taxes. Now it has been amply shown that so far as 
Ankleshwar and Hansot talukas were concerned, attachments were made of even 
the necessaries of life. Grain, agricultural implements, and even ornaments of pel* 
eons wore attached, though the authorities say that ornamonts were given back to 
the people. At Ahmsdabad many people were reduced to such straits that cots, doors, 
and rafters, in fact the very necessaries oL : life were brought by them for sale. Nay 
some even gave away their own children to the people gratis (voices, 

•shame’ ), so that the children at least might remain safe during the time of famine. 

Thoso who have seen the effects oE famine in Ahmedabad will never forgot the 
distressed and direful condition of the people. Wo saw there dead bodies lying un- 
buried in spite of the very good efforts of the authorities. The grain was not so 
very dear in 1899-1900 as it was in 1890, but people had no means to live upon. 

People were therefore dying in numbers. For these reasons, it is necessary that 
there should be an independent enquiry into the economic condition of the people 
as suggested by Mr. Subramania Iyer. Lord Curzon again came to Ahmedabad 
in July last, and saw for himself the state of affairs. We had this year about 13 
inches of rainfall, while the average is about 30 inches, so that wo are not yet 
completely free from famine. Wo have to suffer some distress; the agricultural 
classes have alroady suffered great distress, and if another famine visits them 
its severity will be keenly felt by them and their condition will bo a very de- 
plorable one. So far as the district of Ahmedabad is concerned, the authorities 
have already reported to Government that relief works should be opened. But these 
are only palliative measures. What is required is that Government should adopt 
curative measures. Here I must not omit to mention the services rendered by the 
Times of India during the time of the last famine. That paper sent a special corres- 
pondent who presented a faithful picture of the real state of affairs, whereby the 
eyes of the authorities were opened to the gravity of the situation and immedi- 
ate measures were adopted. Gentlemen, our thanks are due to that paper for 
another reason also. A gentleman signing himself as Gujerati wrote to that 
paper saying that people were unnecessarily harrassed in the collection of revenue, and 
aome days afterwards the Government issued a resolution stating that the allegations 
published by ‘Gujerati’ were unfounded. That paper however supported their cor- 
respondent by demanding a public enquiry. The Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee told ill yesterday that Parsers helped in every work, so on the pre$4nt 
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occasion too there was one Jeevanjee Limjibhai of Ilav who rendered great aervio* 
bv laying before the the Hon’ble Mr. Parekh, who represents Gujarat m the Council 
all facts by which he was able to see the miseries whioh the people had undergone. In 
the evidence given it has already been shown how the people of Broach had suffered. 
When the Hon’ble Mr. Gokuldas Parekh sent his pamphlet, the Government appoint- 
ed Mr Maohonochie to enquire into the questions raised. Fortunately, Mr. Maohon- 
ochie is a sympathetic officer. He has been minutely going into the evidence. 
But a limited enquiry as the present one is not sufficient, as stated by the other 
speakers We want a thorough enquiry whereby practical measures might be ad- 
opted. You knev our grand old maq, Mr. Dadabhal Naoroji, (Cheers) who presided 
at the last Congress at Lahore, has spent his lifetime in stating to the British and 
Indian public and officials that tho people of India are getting poorer. As one ok 
the speakers told us just now, it was left for the last famine to prove to the British 
people the real poverty of our nation. What is necessary, therefore, is that the 
Government should look into the question of the poverty of the people. Mr. R. 
0. llutt the President of the last year’s Congress, has been fighting for the land 
assessment question and lias been writing to Lord Curzon and also to newspapers 
about it. There is also the question of the oost of administration, touched upon 
by Mr. lludholkar. During the last famine a number of weavers and other arti- 
sans suffered ; and, therefore, there is also, the question of development of industries 
to be considered. There is also the question of the improvement of Canals to be 
considered besides such other things as the Government of India may desire to 
bring forward. Gentlemen, our worthy President told us that this question of fcha 
poverty of the Indian people was receiving the greatest attention of His Ex- 
cellency Lord Curzon. Lord Curzon has therefore a splendid opportunity of win- 
ning the hearts of the people, of endearing himself to them, and of im- 
mortalising his name. As Lord Ripen, that excellent Viceroy gave us the bene- 
fit of local self Government (Cheers), I hope that Lord Curzon, who has already shown 
himself to be a sympathetic Viceroy, will go thoroughly into the question and solve 
th problem If he can devise measures to prevent the recurrence of famines, so 
tbit thev may become unknown in India, his name will be handed down to pos- 
terity as the greatest benefaotor of India. ( Cheers ). 


B Chura B. Chura Maui, Pleader, Hissar, said : 

Mani Gentlemen. I come from Hissar, the most calamitous and famine-strioken dis- 

(Hissar). . o j J n t ^ e p an j a b, I have taken some interest in both the recent famines of 1896-97 
and 1899-1900 and can, therefore, speak from personal experience that the picture 
drawn in this resolution, of the sad results of famine is not at all overdrawn bnt is ft 
true picture. It is indeed very painful and requires a hard heart to witness these 
deplorable scenes. That there have boon heavy mortality and acute distress during 
these oft-recurring famines in India -is admitted even by the Government of India ill 
their recent resolution, appointing Famine Commission, published in the Gazette of 
India, dated 22nd December 1900. This resolution is reproduced in the columns of 
the Tribune, issued yesterday, the 27tli December 1900, a oopy of whioh I now hold in 
my hands. Now, gentlemen, what we humbly pray is that, instead of allowing the 
said Famine Commission to ask only incidentally few questions regarding the incidence 
and pressure of the land assessment and its effects on the well-being and resources of 
the agricultural population of India-the Government of India would be graciously 
pleased to widen the scope of enquiry on thiB head to the fullest possible extent and 
thereby ascertain the true cause of the poverty of the people, so that - it may be m a 
position to apply a real and effectual remedy to eradicate this evil and not rest 
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satisfied with mere palliatives. The fafct can be easily verified from the reoords of 
civil oaaefc decided between money-lenders and agriculturists in the Ilissar District — 
that in almost all these oases— a greater portiou of the loan was raised to meet the 
Revenue and other Government demands. That the people are o bliged to raise such 
loans is apparent from a proposal made in the Legislative Council to start Agricultural 
Banks when passing the Punjab Land Alienation Act, That the people must raise 
such loans is further apparent from the faot that, as stated yesterday by our worthy 
President in his presidential address, according to the figures arrived at by His Ex- 
cellency the Vioeroy of the present day— ths gross annual income of the agricultural 
classes in India is Rs. 20 per head which after paying Rs. 3, for the assessment on 
land and other indirect taxation, i3 further reduced to Rs. 17 per annum even in 
normal years. Besides, the fact is patent enough, as evidenced in the last famine, that 
the failuro of a single harvest tells severely on the people and is sufficient to render 
them so destitute and helpless as to make them leave their hearth and home and wander 
about in quest of food* This being the case, tho necessity arises at once fora thorough 
and independent enquiry into the economic condition of the p oople of India — where 
according to Magasthenes no famine ever occured— especially when the annual income 
per head has been reduced to Rs. 20, from Rs. 27, as estimated in 1882 by Lord Cromer, 
then Finance Minister in India. With these few remarks I cordially support the reso- 
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lution. 


The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

The President: — Before I proceed to the third i*esolution, I ought to mention that 
I have just now received a telegram from His Highness the Maharajah of Nattur who 
says 11 Kindly convey my greatest sympathy and good wishes to tho Congress ’’ 
(Cheers). Before I call upon the mover of this resolution to addreess you I ought 
to mention one point and it is this. It has been brought to my notice that I, as 
President of this meeting, possess a power which I had rather forgotten — that I have 
aright to restrict the proposers of resolutions to 10 minutes and other speakers 
to 5 minutes eaoh. Gentlemen, I do not wish to restrict anybody so far as speech-mak- 
ing is concerned, because I would rather wish to leave it in your hands j still I would 
earnestly request the speakers to be as economical as possible so that it would be an 
advantage both to themselves and the Congress. 

Sirdar Man Sing:— Mr. President, Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen:— 

The proposal which I havo to submit to you is as follows; — 

That having regard to the devoted and loyal services rendered by Indian 
soldiers in the service of the empire the Congress again urges on the Government 

(a) The desirability of throwing open to them the higher grades of the 

Military Service. 

(b) ■ The establishment of Military Colleges in Ipdia, at which Natives of 

India, as defined by Statute, may be educated and trained for a military 
career as Commissioned or Non-commissioned Officers, according to 
capacity and qualifications, in the Indian Army. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we ask in this Resolution to be admitted into the higher 
grades of the Indian Army. Our countrymen have proved themselves by 
their loyalty, their devoted services, their bravery, and courage to be worthy of 
their olaims (Cheers). They have fought Her Majesty’s battles in Africa in 
Soudan, in Tirah and in the conquest of Burmah and secured many other vic- 
tories for the Queen Empress; and at present they are shedding their blood in China for 
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Second D»y the services of the Empire- (Cheers). HdW, gentlemen, what wee the opinion ex- 

,-Tfr pressed by onr Ex- Commander-in-Ghief, Lord Roberts, who saw, ; .,wi||i Own eyes 

Sj*®** the courage of the Panjabis in those different campaigns and appreciated their brer- 

Man eP y in his reportsP He said dearly that the Panjabis were, the pride of the 

Singh. Britis h foroe in India (Cheers). He remarked that they , were good soldiers and .in no 

way inferior to the British soldiers. But at the same time he also expressed the 
opinion that they were not good leaders, that they were not good officers, and that 
they could not guide their men. I beg to submit, gentlemen, that I shard the views 
of His Excellanoy the Ex-Commander-in-Chief in this matter, for thia reason. There 
are two ways of recruiting an army, inolnding its officers. Here we reornit ipy 
ploughman from the field who is illiterate and knows nothing at all of what is going 
on in the world, except his “ stand at ease ” or things of that sort. He is taught 
drill in a foreign language which is quit© unintelligible to him. It is to his great 
credit that he rises to the rank of a Subadar and a Sirdar Major in the Army. He 
thinks it a great thing. But if there be a Military College he would receive educa- 
tion along with his English fellow subjects. To make a good offioer, you require 
13 qualifications. Before you could become the leader of a squadron or oom- 
mandant of a Regiment you should possess these qualifications. First, is the study 
of machinery of a rifle, you ought to master that : secondly, gunnery, fortifioation 
and artillery shooting, judging distanoes, fenoing, oarpentry, horse shoeing, anatomy, 
heliograph, telegraphy and survey. How could you expeot an illiterate brute to 
know all these things (Laughter). And these are very necessary qualifioafiOns. ’Till 
thero is a military college where these things could be taught to the njen there isnohope 
for Indians. Of course if one could get a direct commission in the army, through 
a Military College you would then say that Nilial Singh and Nstha Singh 

oould guide au army as well as Captain McPherson (Laughter). In the present 

state, gentlemen, a Sirdar Major or Subadar cannot study the plans of attaok, the way 
to guide his men, and the way to lead a large body of troops. As the word of oommand 
is given in a foreign language which he cannot understand, the poor fellow has 

to learn it up as a parrot. If a man knows the language it is easy for 

him to learn the terms. I will give an examples “Squadron will advance into 
squadron column by the right: The second squadron troops right about 

wheel” The illiterate fellow gets it up by heart thus-‘‘ socondren billard bause 
by the socondran culum bad rat-Turup rat bout beel.” It is very easy for a 
man who knows the language, but what can one do who does not know English. If 
one syllable is forgotten in the middle, the whole command is lost to the man. There- 
fore the accusation that the Punjabis arc not good leaders is not well founded. Give 
us a college, teach us all those sciences and then you will have to say that the Punjabis 
are as good officers as soldiers. We have never shown our back to any 
enemy (Cheers). We have always been in the front and have fought along with our 
British comrades Bide by side, shoulder to shoulder. Gentlemen, as my time is rather re# 
stricted I shall be very tfrief. Even in England there are two ways of joining the 
Army. Rioh people send their sons to Sandhurst. Big lord* and country squires who 
have money at their disposal send their sons either to the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst or at Woolwich for the Artillery Branch. Indians, are ref hsed ..admission 
in these colleges, though they have intellect in, no way. inferior to the Englishmen • 
Those who are poor join the Army as Tommy Atjcins i®‘ the Regimerdi j and. ,$here 
are very few who rise to the rank of a OohiinissLeii: tpWPjji 
having been jeoruited from the lowest ola*s of psopli^- Who ^a;.(i^^0v?£ odocatjion. 
So that the accusation against the I^anjabia cannot b? W^ti^.lOiWiidod Wltl| these 
remarks, I bag to submit this proposal for , 
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Sirdar Curcharan Singh (Punjab) in seconding the proposal said:- M r SocOIld Dil.Y 
president, brother di legates, ladies and gentlemen. -Tho motion wlm-li I slaml to g Q ur- 
second lias been propound in forms of eloquence ability and hmm-ni by my 1 *.irned rluir&U 
fritunl Si > d .1 r Man Singh. I do not. rlaim in be a spnakrr, I stand heir -umpl\ ]..• him- ^Jingh. 

it is my u» ly as a. Sikh to womi this resolution h is sumewhut a Sikh 1 1 and a^ 

many of my friends and icbilmiis an* in i!n* Army, I stand |o-d:\ t. j.b.id then* 
cause and 1 here I ore, gent leineii, you should imi judge nt me Jrom my .bililie^ but Imm 
inv olforts. I am going lo deal wit h the subject, under three dm. <•.: head. 'I'lie 
first is tin desiralnlily «»t having this im i eu introduced The v e>> ml \ ill be the 
services r«>ndei c*d by til nnMvn Army, .md th* third will In* and alw.\ must, I,.* tho 
reply t <> l > «■ object ions of the unties. <hmt!*mnn. -nice t hi* death t ! . ■ bmientcd <b*at h 
of tho M;h. .rajah ol Pati.d.i, who w as on .• b* nbw. t]it*re have lie. n goiu . <u d 1 -rn s vj, ms 

in the i • w spa pel s and there has Jiccn pu ! .! pm ion e \ p r.^-cd to i ho effect tlmMlio 

education of 1 1 1 (> sons of native ducts . uelit to be improved. In cm n< . 'imi ' itli 
this, 1 have a suggestion to make. Would n not, hf advisable that t h e< e mi 1 i vo chiefs 
after ha vmg linished their literary education should pa, ss wnim U'nm m the Army 
as commissioned officers ami gain that know l.-dire and e\p erience w ],u h mc -m , — m- 
tial to their position in life? Next to that there are the rob-lim-ml lit' mling 
cl i id’s \\ Jmt openings have they got? What occupation have they -Mr Tl'.w would 
gladly come and fight shoulder to shoulder with Knglisli (Hicei'g if f 1 ; y wen* only 
allowed commissions in tho army. Thero is a, da^ of our li. blc familii dime who 
were great- at one timo, noted lor their Imivery and martial si irit and who are, alas, 
decaying. Here* is an opportunity for tlie Government : not to dvr thun Jnplurs 
but a helping hand and allow them to develop the martial spirit which dill exists 
in thorn. At pusent what openings have they got, after finishing their college educa- 
tion P Ai ter waiting lor years patiently they might beoo mo honorary May id rates or 
Sub- Pegu si rai s, and it they are inspired with tho enviable nnibifh u to cnler tin* aimy 
they might, become, after a good deal of trouble Dufladars on Us. fU or. if exception- 
ally favoured, Jamadars on Bs, til.) a month. I say aro 1 hose ind uccm(*nt s alluring 
enough to men of good and high families and men of intellect who, if I hey only hud t lie 
inclination, have got bettor openings in other linos? Tn short, gentlemen, in eonnetv 
tion with this heading, I beg to point, out that if this opening is made the army will 
be richer in intellect, in bravery, and in martini spirit (Hear, hear). Gentlemen, tho se- 
cond heading of my subject is the portion in regard to which I think I can hardly do 
justice. Meritorious services of tho Indian troops liavo been so repeatedly recognised 
and bo well appreciated and so well recorded that we have only to mention it in 
order to pass on to tlie third class. As early as tho troublesome times of 1857 — 
the value and valour of the native army w 7 ore recognised. Major General 
Sir Henry Bernard in a despatch dated Dehli the 9th June 1857, writes: — “Tho 
Major Gonoral lias the satisfaction to announce to the troops, the arrival in 
camp this day of Guidos Corps consisting of 3 troops of cavalry, 0 com- 
panies of riflemen. Tho distinguished bod\ of men whose services on the Peshawar 
frontier and in various parts oJ tho Punjab ore well known lo many in this force, 
have marched from Mardan in Yuaiifzni to Dehli a distance of 580 niilos in ‘22 days — 
a march to which, Sir Honry Bernard b'liow^, there is no parallel on record and which 
reflects tho very highest credit on Captain Daly, tho Commandant, and tho officers 
and men of the corps. The Guides, notwithstanding this hmg and rapid march, are in 
perfect order and ready for immediate service and the Major General recommends theso 
brave and loyal soldiers to the favorable notice of their comrades of tho various re- 
giments in Camp. ” This was in 1857 when ;i regiment of tho Sikhs had marched 580 
miles in 22 days in tho scorching sun of Juno and you can well imagine what 
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BeeOndDay they must have endured. And since then there have been repeated recognitions 
of their utility and service. Only on September 24 th last, Lord George Hamilton, the 
Secretary cf State for India, uttered the following words of praises — <c The dash and 
determination of our Indian troops has once more demonstrated to the world, the fight- 
ing power which the loyalty and courage of the great dependency can contribute. 1 ’ 
These services have been rendered not only in India, but also all over the world wher- 
ever the British liag waves. And we are justly proud of it. Our men can 
serve and arc willing to serve wherever their employers want them to serve. I do not 
wish to detain you with the praises of deeds that they have done. Their brave deeds in 
the Afghan war, their exelient services in Soudan, their courage in Tirah and the noblo 
sacrifice of their lives at fea rag liar i furnish a page to the annals of India, of which the 
Indian army in particular and we Indians in general are riglity proud (Hear, hear). I 
am glad to tell you, and you will agree with me, that under this head our critics do not 
deuy that the Indian army is excellent in service. How then comes the objection that we 
are not qualified for u ? For the army two kinds of qualifications are nocessarv 
natural courage and military training. It is rather strange to expect us to be 
qualified for military posts without giving us tho Colleges where we can get 
that training. The first part of the resolution may be new, but so far as the establish- 
ment of military colleges is eoncornod the congress has beou demanding it ever 
since it assumed a shape. Surely it is unfair to call ub incapablo and un- 
qualified when the means to qualify ourselves arc denied to us. Gentlemen, now 1 
come to natural capacity. Have we Indians become so degonerated and lost the 
qualities our ancesLui s possessed that we cannot command? Gentlemen, leaving aside 
legendary acts of heroic bravery recorded in the pages of the Mahabaratta and 
Ramay amt*, come to tMahomedan times. Were their commanders and military officers 
imported from Europe or other parks of the world ? No, they were all Indiana 
(Hear, hoar). Come to t e time of Guru Goviud Singh, who out of a handful of dis- 
ciplos— the Sikhs — created an army (Cheers) which resisted the roligious persecutions 
of tyrant monarchs and founded a sect which gave the death Wow to a despotic 
empire. Maharajah Kanjit Singh, too lion of tho Punjab, who rose from the 
humble position of an ordinary Zemindar founded an Empire and organised 
an army which excited llio admiration of the whole world and of whose deeds of 
bravery the whole of India is proud All his subordinates and commanders were natives 
of India. Come down to tho time of Shivaji, whoso name is a household word in 
India (Cheers) and whose In ruic deeds are too well painted to be repeated. He and 
all hiB men who made him great .were ail Indians. And one word more I should say, 
that when the Maharajah of Patiala and others wore sent with the Imperial service 
they led their troops so well as to elicit praise from every one. The time at 
my disposal is very short rnd I must be brief. I may go on swelling the 
list. I am only giving you a few gleanings from past history. Tho deeds of 
our ancestors are ho glorious that they cannot bo overcolored : but, as you know, 
everything must have an end and my subject must end too. I think I have shown 3*011 
that there is urgent necessity for this resolution. I say, give us the chance and then 
judge whether we are worthy or not (Cheers). Our critics say that the imaginary reso- 
lutions which we propose are beyond tho range of practical politics and for the near 
future we shall not see them put into practical effect. And I do not despair. We 
are appealing to a tribunal which in just, impartial and humane. English character 
is practical, cautious and not prone to haBty things, and when it is once convinced of 
the desirability and necessity of a measure it carries it out manfully and fearlessly. 

I say my countrymen, despair not, despond not, and discourage not, but go on 
working manfully and sincerely and follow the golden advice given in eloquent word* 
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by the late lamented Frederick Pincott, tho great well wisher of India, which was 
in these words: — 

Sons of India, men of story 
Lift yonr hearts to deeds of fume 
Nobly tread the path of glory 
And give your country a glorious name. 

Sirdar Rajendra Singh supported the resolution in ail eloquent and convincing 
Urdu speecli and said : — - 

Mu. President, ladies and gentlemen : —The resolution which I am asked to 
sunport means shortly this that Military Colleges be established in India and that 
higher appointments in the Military department be opened out for the Indians. Tho 
previous speakers in English have eloquently pleaded our cause. It is not necessary 
to add anything to what they have already said, I am here only to oxplain in Urdu the 
purport and aim of this resolution. 

Amongst the Military tribes of India, tho tribe with which I am acquainted is* 
my own Sikh tribe. The illustration I shall give in support of this resolution shall 
appertain to the Sikhs, but by this L do not intend to mean that the other Military 
tribes of India are not as bravo and loyal. The Punjab is a part and parcel of India 
and all the Indians should have tho same right 

My Sikh brethren have by their constant devotion and sacrifice proved boyond 
a doubt thoir loyalty and attachment to the British Crown. This loyalty, devotion and 
bravery has been acknowledged by tho Government on many an occasion. However 
there is one fault constantly attributed to them that they are not lit to tako tho com- 
mand. It is a matter of wonder that in these days of progress and education not one 
of the many bravo Sikhs who have performed miracles in tho field of battle should 
have been forthcoming who could be entrusted with a responsible post. On the con- 
trary it is admitted that the Sikhs in their own time wem capable otlicers. An 
English historian writes : — 

> 4 The manner in which Slier Singh avoiding a collision with General Thackwell’s 
division, had cut his passage clear to tho Jliolum, and tho judicious selection made by 
him of his position, ovideuoed in no small degreo his skill as a general.” Further on the 
game historian writes : — “Their i^the Sikh) batteries wore chiefly masked by bushes, and 
their compact infantry and well marshalled cavalry woro arranged and proportioned 
with scientific exactness.” When tho Sikhs in their own time could produce such 
capable generals, is it not probable that tho gentry and scions of noble families would 
become capable and loyal officers if they were trained and given opportunities of lead- 
ing armies to the field? Ur is it, that, notwithstanding our deeds of devotion and 
gacrifice, we have failed to inspire confidence in the minds of our rulers about our 
loyalty and devotion? This appears not to be the case, for officers, holding the highest 
appointments have publicly expressed their confidence in our valour and our loyalty. 
Our present able Viceroy in his memorable speech at Amritsar said. “Your al- 
legiance therefore requires no assertion in words, since it has been so amply vindicated 
by deeds.” Sir William Lockhart, a short time ago on his return from tho firah campaign 
gaid at Rawalpindi that the Sikhs have in India, on the Indian frontier, in Afghanistan 
Burma and Africa, in short wherever they have been sent; have kept up their high 
traditions. Even in this present Tirah campaign the noble deeds of arms performed by 
th* 15th and 30th regiments has been highly praised not only in the British dominions 
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SOfOllfl Day but all over tho world. May this martial spirit of the Sikhs flourish and grow as time 
ary ^ rolls by and may they over remain our trusted allies in the fi dd of battle ” 


Sirdar 
Rajendra 
Si nidi. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, we are trusted, our valour and our loyalty are praised 
in words but when Wo ask them to translate their words into deeds by allowing us the 
opportunity of becoming a Lieutenant, Major or a Colonel, we are not heard. As we have 
by our deeds won tho praise of our rulers, may they also indood reward us. I will give au- 
other quotation Lord Lansdowne in 22nd October 1890, said. u YVo appreciate the many 
admirable (jnalitiesof the Sikh nation and it is a pleasure to us to know that while in days 
gone by we recognised in them tho gallant and formidable fix? wo are today able to givo 
them a foremost, placo amongst- the true and Iov.il subjects of If n* M ij.jsty the Queen 
Km press.’’ Similarly Lord Klgin speaking at Amballa and ivf< rring te tho deed of arms 
pei formed by the Sikhs at Saragarbi said. “And tho page lies open before us on which 
is inscribed the name of Saragarbi that last on that ever lengthening list of deeds of 
arms which testify to the unflinching bra \ cry and devotion of the Sikh soldiers. I 
welcome this occasion as giving me an <q ] ortiinil) of publicly declaring tho admiration, 
with winch in common with all my counin men, L regard the constancy and loyalty 
of the Sikh nation.'’ Now, ladies and gciitbnun, when in words we are given the fore- 
most place why should wo not get it in practice also. 1 have full confidence in the 
generosity and lovo of fair play of the British Government and feel no doubt that sooner 
or lator these rights for which We pray in this resolution shall be given us. As n.y timo 
is up, I must needs take my seat. 


^\ Y Mr. Karandikar of Satara supported the motion ami in doing so spoko as foi- 

ls nrandi- lows: - Coming immediately after the three speakers who oamo from Punjab, I may pre- 
lcar (of sent, to yon a queer nppoavnucc indeed ; but the very tact that I como from Satara, 
Satara). which was the capital of the Deccan, and which was once tho seat of a groat dynasty 
whose glorious founder’s name has been a cherished memory of all true lovers of India, 
is my excuse. It. is on that ground that i stand up hero to-day in tho interests of 
the .Bombay Presidency which has been adequately represented on the platform. I 
speak with reference to those Marat tali chiefs; Sirdars and those noble families whose 
descendants have been rotting in consequence of want of employment of any kind. I 
refer to the Shirkes, Manas,* Pavars — names with which you may not bo familial*, but 
names consecrated by history, names cherished by the people of the Deccan and tho 
careers of whoso descendants have been watched by the people with the groatest amount 
of interest. Just imagine the condition of theso peoplo. These people once belonged 
to houses of noble families. 'They ha\ e martial spirit in them ; they havo no occasion 
to show it. They have been turned ii to agriculturists and artisans in consequence of. 
want of employment. Remember, agricultural population has been increasing day by 
day. Famines add t<> it a deal more from the military class. Imagine to yourselves 
what will be the position of the people. Gentlemen, it is on that ground that we want 
Government to utilise the energies left in those families and the descendants of families 
in the cause of tho protection of frontiers, as well as other countries where Govern- 
ment may want io employ their services. It has been the usual custom of the Con- 
gress to incorporate this proposition into the omnibus resolution. This year it has been 
a special feature as it has been taken out of the omnibus resolution and given a prominent 
position in the shape of this resolution. 1 refer to the (irsthead of the proposition which 
says in as much as vve havo proved by our devotion to the Crown, by our loyalty and by 
physique and other qualifications we possess, that wo aro able to sustain any sort of 
duty that is entrusted to us now, just give us a reward. We do not want any reward 
in the shape of either Jnams or Jaghirs, which used to be done in former Governments 
and the baneful consequences of which have now been felt and experienced by tho 
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descendants of those who received them. As they have nothing to do, thoy have grown Second Day 

idle and simply enjoy their inanis I appeal to the Government in this manner : u If 

you want to give rewards, do not givo them in the form of medals only to be 
placed on the chests of warriors whon they come back, but givo them substantial re- 
wards. Give them such rewards as would encourage other people to follow their good 
example, I submit that thoy must bo given posts in the higher grades. The qu.ihlioa- 
tions, of course, have been related to you by the speakers who knew more about them. 

I am speaking from the point which has boon noticed by us generally in the Bombay 
Presidency- — not that wo do not possess martial spirit. I could have said many more 
things about the martial spirit of tho Mahratas. 1 now speak to you from a practical 
pom of view. [ want to give you somo idea of the second thing, viz. y about the 
Military Colleges. With reference to this matter wo have been urging on the atten- 
tion of Government the claims of the people for education in that particular branch. 

You know liis Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught was in 1890 tho Commander-in - 
Chief of the Bombay Forces. On the eve of his retirement from actual service he was 
approached by deputation and in commemoration of tho connection of such a 
high and august personage as the Duke with India, the deputation requested II is 
Royal Highness to further 4he cause of Military Education in the manner sugges- 
ted and that was to have a Military College established, giving it the name of Com 
naught College. This motion was approved of by His Royal Highness, but when it went 
in course of time to the Government of India, the Government in their wUdom did not 
see their way to grant it. We say there is fresher proof, liis Royal Highness then 
thought that peoplo were sufficiently educated and loyal to have a college of that kind. 

In as much as wo have proved further our (itness by our loyalty dovotion and cour- 
age, wo say give us the chance to gain that Military training which will sustain the 
energies tint we possess. I need not waste more of your time. I heartily support 
this resolution (Cheers). 

Krishna Baldeo Varma of Lucknow, supported tho resolution in an Urdu speech 
which has unfortunately not boon reported. 

Hafiz Abdul Rahim of Aligarh said in Urdu. 

Mr. President, brother delegates and gontlemon. In obedience to tho call ©f tho Hafiz 
worthy president I believo I must speak something in support of this resolution, for Abdul 
Otherwise my loading a civil Life hardly (its me for speaking on military topics. Whilo RallilU 
listening to the previous speakers I noted threo points, but my friend, Pundit Krishna (Aligarh)* 
Baldeoji, who has just preceded me has anticipated me upon one of the three. Gentle- 
men, tho first point to which I wish to draw your attention is that even such a high 
authority as tho Duke of Connaught has favored the idea of opening Military Colleges 
in India. When such a high authority has supported tho idea I do not think it needs 
the holp of any other advocate. Tho second point on which I would speak is that it would 
not bo necessary to prove tho capacity of Indians to command if they were only trained, 
and given opportunities to do so. Many Indians have filled various high civil posts 
with marked ability, and I havo no doubt that if Indians could only get military train- 
ing they would be able to hold their own in tho military department. My third point 
is almost a corollary to the second and it is evident that education and instruction lead 
to success. Perhaps, gentlemen, you all know that even the provinces of Bengal 
whose soil and climato aro generally considered not very conducive to military attain- 
ments has produced a Bengalee youth who is now an officer iu Brazil. Such 
marked success clearly shows our inherent capacity to command, waiting only for 
training and opportunities to come to the surface. With these few remarks, gentlemen) 

I heartily support t fre resolution. 

The resolution wais then put to tho vote and unanimously carried. i 
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Second Day 


Mr. Sinha 
(Allaha* 
bad). 


The President: — Now, ladies and gentlemen, we adjourn for half an hour for 
refreshment. The Congross will meet at 3-4*5 p. m. 

When the Congress re-assembled Mr. S. Sinha of Allahabad roso to move the 
next resolution. In doing ho ho Naid : — Mr. Chairman, brother delegates, ladies and 
gentlemen. The resolution that the Subjects’ Committee have done me the honour of 


entrusting mo with runs iu tho following terms: - 


Resolution “That this Congress notices with satisfaction the support of public opinion, b otli 

No. IV. in England and in India, which the question of the h«i;j ir.Uion »L the judiual from the 
oxocufive functions in the administration of justice his received ; and this 
Congress while thanking herd llobhouso, Sir Kiohard Garth, Sir Richard Couch, 
Sir Charles Sergeant, Sir William M.irkby, Sir John Budd Phoar, Sir John 
Scott, Sir Roland K Wilson, Mr. Herbert J. Reynolds, and Sir William Wodderburn 
for presenting a petition to the Secretary of State in Council to effect the much noedod 
separation, earnestly hopes the 0 ovornm ml of India will give their earliest attention 
to the petition, which has boon forwarded to them, anl will take practical steps for 
speedily carrying out this much-needed reform.” 


In rising, Sir, to move this resolution I mist confess that I am actuated rather by 
mixed feelings. I am inspired with feelings of pleasure at the idea that 16 years of 
adverse criticism, 16 years of constant fault-finding with our programme) and discussions 
on this particular topic should have nevertheless enabled us to bo in a position to re- 
aflirm our position at this congress. At tho same time, I am actuated by a fooling of 
regret that even so long an interval of 16 years should not have sulliced to move that 
cumbersomo and ponderous machinery of tho Government of India in tho right direc- 
tion. Still in all matters of reform we havo to be persistent, and now that tho matter 
has been brought through our efforts and tho efforts of our well-wishors in England, 
within tho range of practical politics, now is the time for us to once more urge, as 
strongly as we can, on the Government of India the extreme desirability of this much 
needed reform and show them that the administration of justice in this country cannot 
be satisfactory and cannot be wliat it ought to be, so long as Government withhold 
from us this much needed and vory desirable reform (Hear, hear). Now, gentlemen^ 
as I havo told you, this resolution was discussed for the first time in the second Calcutta 
Congress in 1886. Since that time, a groat deal has been written and spoken on the 
platform of the Congress, in public meetings and in memorials, in resolutions, in 
newspaper articles and letters about the subject matter of the resolution that I have 
the honour of placing before you. I would not, therefore, have been justified under 
ordinary circumstances in taking very much of your time in, so to say, traversing over 
tho beaten track. But I havo to explain to you that at tho present moment there are 
special roasons why we should redoublo our efforts in advocating the cause of the 
separation of the executive from judicial functions. Last year, as we know, a memorial 
was presented on our behalf by some of tho most distinguished Anglo-Indian administra- 
tors and statesmen to Lord George Hamilton advocating very strongly the desirability 
of separating the exercise of these two functions from the Magistrates of this country. 
That memorial boars the signature of the Right Hon’ble Lord . Hobhouse, late legal 
member of the Viceroy’s Council, at present member of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council j Sir Richard Garth, late Chief Justice of Bengal, Sir Richard 
Couch, late Chief Justice of Bengal, and member of the Privy Council ; 
Sir Charles Sergeant, late Chief Justice of Bombay, Sir William Markby, 
late Chief Justice of Calcutta, and Sir John Scott, late a Judge of the Bombay 
High Court, and judicial adviser to the Khedive of Egypt and Sir William Wedderburn, 
our trusted and distinguished friend (Cheers) and last, but not least, Mr. H. Reynolds 
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of the Bengal Civil Service. You will, soo gentlemen, that these gentlemon are not Second Day 

congress- wallahs. They are not what we are— although wrongly, no dou» t, alleged to bo ^ 

eeditionmongers. They are not newspaper writers, hack writers of the vernacular 1 ( Allahtt -1 

press ; but they aro men who have held most distinguished positions, under Her \ } ^ 

Majesty’s Government in this country and are at the present moment holding most 

exalted positions in England. When these gentlemon have taken the cudgels on 

our bohalf, wlion they thought it worth their while to present a memorial advocating 

this cause, wo can say honestly that we have brought our vessel within the safe reach 

of the shores. You will see, gentlemen, that a portion of the resolution that i submit 

to you oilers thanks to theso gentlemen for having presented the memorial on our 

behalf. No doubt they aro entitled to our thanks, but our duty does not merely lie in 

thanking them. We have a more arduous task to discharge ; that is to advocate the 

reform in this country and place matters before Lord Curzon before whom the whole 

snbjoct at prosont is, so that he may judge for himself and bo able, within the short 

time he is to stay in this country, to bring about the introduction of tho reform. With 

these preliminary observations, gentlemen, I shall, with your permission take a glance 

very briefly no doubt, as briefly as I can— at the wholo situation and «oe if really any- 
thing has got to bo said at the present stage in support of this most defenceless system. 

You will bo surprised to learn that the reform we are trying to bring about in tho 
last year of the 19th century really owes its origin to so far back as 1793, a long 
period to look back upon — ono hundred and seven years baok. In section I of Regu- 
lation II of 1793 you will find Lord Cornwallis’s Government 1 aying down the pro- 
position which in substance lays down in entirety tho proposition that we are now seek- 
ing to establish. “Government” wroto Lord Cornwallis “must divest itsolf of tho power 
of infringing in its executive capacity, rights and privileges which as exorcising 
legislative authority it has conferred upon tho people ” We do not put our case any 
higher than that. Wo simply claim that the Government should not, in its executive 
capacity, through its ofiicors exercising executive functions, bo in a po sition to in- 
fringe upon those measures which tho Government has established through legislative 
Councils; that is tho law framed for tho administration of justice. Gentlemon, although 
this principle was laid down so far back as 1793, it was not possible in thoso troubled 
times to bring about a complote reformation at once. It took a very long time in- 
deed. Iu 1833 Government appointed a committee to investigate the whole organisa- 
tion and working of the Polico Department. The members of this committo. Mr. Frede 
Hardy, afterwards member of the Indian Council, Messrs. Bird and Lewis, in their re- 
port strongly laid down that if the separation of executive from judicial functions 
was at all necessary in England, it was doubly and trebly necessary in India, because 
in England the powers of Magistrates were not largo. They can only inilict lighter 
punishment on the people. On the contrary, in India a Magistrate can inflict an 
imprisonment of two years over a man. Therefore, it is doubly necessary that the 
powers Bhould be separated in India, even before it was done so in England. As a 
result of this report, the Govornmont of Lord Auckland separated tho two functions for 
the separation of which wo are now fighting. For 20 years the functions of a Magis- 
trate and a Judge wero separate. In 1858 Lord Dalhousie thought it best to reunite 
them. However in 1860 the matter was again brought before the Government of In- 
dia. Then there was the Police Act V of 1861 under consideration. The whole quea. 
tion come again before the Government of India and Sir Barne* Poacock, who was 
member of Council, strongly advocated the separation of the two functions. Sir Bartle 
Frere, who was in charge of the Bill, admitted fully the desirability of the separation 
and said that the Government would take the earliest occasion to bring about the 
separation advocated. On that assurance being given, the matter was dropped for 
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fluroild Dav the time being. From that time, unfortunately.it has been allowed to sleep for 40 

” J yeaM j noed har( jl y impress upon you the vast and wonderful change that has come 

Mr. Sinha Uio face o£ thu country in the last 40 years. Socially, morally, and intel- 
(AUaha- locti onp pooplo have been progressing, and politically I need hardly say to you 
bftCl ' we aro in tho sixteenth session of tho Congress. Whoroas our countrymen have been 
progressing on all lines taking their highest degroos of English Universities and boat- 
ing” Englishmen on their own ground, whereas wo have been progressing for tho 
last 40 years, tho Government has been stationary and to-day wo aro not morely not 
bettor off but worso o If than we wore under the rule of tho East India Company. So 
far is tho historical aspect of tho question. Let us now soe what is thore to bo urged 
for tho maintenance of this systom,-whother thore is really any advantage to bo deriv- 
ed by hooping up this system or whether wo have not got a strong easo to make out 
and establish°that this system is undosirablo and unsuitablo for the true ends of 
justice. Now I have seen a writer in a nowspapor criticising tho arguments in sup- 
port of tho measure. I have boon able to summarise, under four distinct heads, all 
objections urged against the introduction of this reform. I shall lay boforo you tho 
four objections and my observations theroon as brielly as I can and loave tho reso- 
lution safely in your hands. First objection which is urged against the introduction 
of this reform you will find scattered in the writings of a largo number of Anglo-Indian 
officials and they wore very well put some years back by a very good exponont of 
Anglo-Indian public opinion — I moan, Sir Charles Elliot, Lioutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal for sumo years. Sir Charles Elliot in the course of an article in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Be dew lays it down that tho great merit of tho present system is that it is compatible with 
oriental genius, that. it. is adapted to oriental methods and linos of thought and action, 
and that it satisfies the needs of the Indian people best. This is ono of tho strongest pleas 
urged in support of this defenceless system. Let us analyso this for a moment and 
see what it moans, ft sounds very plausiblo, no doubt. What they say is this ; in 
keeping this system wo are really trying to conform to nativo ideas and sentimonts. 
It is an oriental idea, they say, that it should bo combined in one and tho same officer. 
If there were any f ruth in that, I should think that there would be tho greatest content- 
ment with that state of things. If it is something which is adapted to our ideas and 
sontiuionts, wo would find no Indian complain of it. Far from it, Indian people will 
he setting up a hallelujah in favour of it. On tho other hand, wo find tho greatest possible 
complaint repeated against this system, not only inside the Congress but outside the 
Congress. That being so, I need hardly say that that plausible thoory has no founda- 
tion in fact. On tho contrary, on behalf of tho Congross I may lay down the proposition 
that the success of tho British administration in this country has been due to the 
extent to which it has departod from oriental systems and methods. The Govern- 
ment of this country is pledged to carry on the Government not according to the 
despotic methods of oriental Government but on western methods of liboralism and 
civilisation (Choers). The more tho Indian Government has dopartod from oriental 
methods, the greater has been the success of the administration and greater our content- 
ment. I do not say that the Indian Government has assimilated the system as it ought to 
be. There is a still greater distinction, irritating distinction, maintained in the code 
specially in matters relating to procedure and the Government will have to comform its 
system to western ideals before long in these respects. We are, at present, only claim- 
ing a small portion of our dues and we say in this matter that it is merely a quibble to 
say that the Government maintains this system because it suits us best. We are 
wearers of the shoes. Wo know where tho shoe pinohes. We say to tho Government 
that during the last 40 yoars it has not suited us. Wo have been saying this for the 
last sixteen yoars. The second objection is from oven a higher authority titan* (Sir 
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Charles Elliot, namely Sir John Straohey, who was Lieutenant-Governor of the United Second Day 
Provinoes, and for sometime acting Viceroy of India. Indeed that is a very high,, — 
authority and whatever emanates from him is entitled to our host consideration. 


The second plea is based upon this passago from Sir John Straohey ’s book on ^ 
India ; “ we find hero demands for more complete separation of executive and judicial 
functions but they are demands basod on tlio assumption that because it is good for 
England, it must be good for India also. There could be no groater error.” This 
passage is relied upon to say that the grievance is merely theoretical and sentimental 
and as a matter of fact that it has no existonce in fact and that we want simply to 
misapply an institution of England to this country. It is contended that it is 
wrong to think that what has been conducive to the good of England shall 
be conducive to the good of India also. In the first place, I shall lay down the pro- 
position that there are oertain principles of Government which are applicable to all 
civilised Governments, whether Indian or English. And the principle of separation of 
these two funotions has been admitted to be a principle of Government which should 
find a place in the code of every oivilised community. In the seoond place, what I have 
got to urge as a very important consideration iB this. Those gentlemen who cite 
this passsage from Sir John Stracheys’ book entirely fail to note a very small foot- 
note attaohed to the next page. That is a very important foot-note and cannot 
be ignored in discussing the question. The foot-note says “ In non-regulation 
provinces with some exception the Deputy Commissioner is not only a sessions judge 
*nd Commissioner but the Chief Judge. This is undoubtedly objectionable. There 
are no reasons for maintaining it exoept reasons of economy,” Now, Gentlemen, Sir 
John Straohey there used rather an ambiguous and misleading expression, i. e., 

“ Chief- Judge” . aOhief- Judge, as we understand it, moans judge in a chief-court like 
that of the Punjab or Burmah, corresponding to the Chief- justice of a chartered High- 
Conrt. What Sir John means is the Deputy Commissioner of a non-regulation 
provinoe being also a sessions-judge is irregular. Speaking to gentlemen here who 
are mostly from the Punjab I need hardly say that in no non -regulation pro- 
vince, so far as I know, in either the Central provinoes or the Punjab, does the 
Deputy Commissioner discharge the functions of a sessions-judge. We have got 
Divisional judges who discharge that function. The only di fference between a non- 
regulation Provinoe and a Regulation Province is that under seotion 80 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code he oan try cases and infliot punishment to the extent of seven years* 

There » no difference between a non-regulation province magistrate and a collector. 

If, therefore, Sir John Strachey finds it objeotionable in the case of Deputy Commis- 
llon er e that the two funotions should be continued, what justification can there be for 
those two functions to remain combined in a oolleotor and magistrate. There conld 
be no justification whatsoever. It may be said “ 0 very well, it is all very nice, no 
doubt for you, gentlemen, to plaoo before ns destructive eritioism. Why don’t yon place 
before ns oonstrnotive eritioism, some soheme or plan by which without adding to 
the burden of the people, we will be enabled to carry ont this reform.” Our distinguish- 
ed countryman, Mr. R. 0. Dntt, placed before tbe Government a soheme whioh dearly 
showed that, so far as Bengal was concerned, without adding to the burden of the people, 
Without levying any taxation, the Government, by a mere redistribution of their 
officers, could bring about the reform in no time. As far as the Bombay Province 
Ul concerned, oar distinguished champion, Mr. P. M. Mehta, has submitted a scheme 
whioh is on all fours with Mr. Dntt’s soheme. If these sohemes are given a trial, they 
will show to Government that without adding to the burdens of the people, the reform 
can be introduced at no distant date. But the Government of this oonntry whioh 
oan make large experiments in untrodden paths, by introducing the Punjab Land Ali- 
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Second Day enalion Bill for making an experiment, does not seem anxious to make an experiment 
„ , in the direction in which it is most needed in the way of introducing reform in Bengal 

JVLr. Oin a ^ Bombay, for which they have distinct schemes placed before them. But, Sir, is it 
a fact that this reform will at all entail any new expenditure ? I submit not, bnt 
supposing it does, is there any reason that a Government which spends largo sums of 
money on profitless pursuits, should not be able to spend a very small sum to bring 
about this much needed chango P In the first place, if you will examine tho Govern- 
ment of India’s accounts under tho head of public justico you will find that the 
Government so far as this head is concerned, is by no moans financially a loser. Every 
year, undor the head of public justice, tho income of tho Government leaves a distinct 
surplus ovor the expenditure. That certainly should bo applied in tho fitness of 
things for the bettermont of the administration of justice. But, then, assuming for 
argument’s sake that there is no margin of surplus left in the income from justice, 
surely tho Govornmont could retrench and economise expenditure in other directions 
to brill'* about this change. The Government of India has been spending large sums 
of money in discovering a scientific frontier. With what results we know. The 
Government of India maintains an Indian Church Establishment on which a large sum 
of money is spent every year, and I submit that it is most certainly undesir- 
able to Bpend moneys of non-christian subjeots in maintaining churches for Chris- 
tians (Hoar, hoar) . I further repeat, gentlemen, that it is not tho opinion of 
the congress alone. It was for the first time brought forward by Mr. Reynolds of the 
Bengal Civil Service in tho course of an article in India. Ho said that the money 
of non-christian subjects should bo spent on a Christian establishment is objectionable 
and most inoquitablo. That money should be applied to this purpose. After all it is 
not a question of cost either. The last sheet-anchor that was left was that of pres- 
tigo alone. Even that lias lately disappeared. The Pioneer is entitled to our most 
respectful thanks for having recently published an article entitled “Prestige”. In 
the course of that article, the Pioneer has shown that if this reform is introduced the 
Collector’s prestige would in no way suffer. The Pioneer has really done a service to the 
people in writing this article. Therefore, if those functions are takon away from the 
District Magistrate, his position, as a matter of fact, would in no way suffer. So that 
the position stands thus to-day. I think all tho pleas, raised so far, have been success- 
fully met by the congress in previous years, and there is absolutely no defence for 
maintaining this system. Gentlemen, I have dono. One word more and I shall resume 
my seat. I cannot help remarking that the matter which is now before Lord Cur- 
zon merits his deepest attention. It is a matter concerning tho weal and woe, not only 
of educated classes, but it is a matter which concerns the interests of 300 millions of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in this country. A few days more and it will have fallen to Lord 
Curzon’s lot to have carried the Government of peaceful and united people, from 
the 19th to the 20th contury and, gentlemen, Lord Curzon could not better inaugurate 
the 20th century than by granting this boon to Indian people (Cheers). Judging 
from Lord Curzon *a utterancos, he is a statesman who takes abroad and statesmanlike 
view of the situation. Lord Curzon seems to understand that although Government 
might be called into existence through physical and muscular forces, it can only be re- 
tained by righteousness and principles of justice (Cheers). That is the raison d'etre 
of this congress. This congress has, in season and out of season, been emphasising on 
the Government of India that although the British government has got every right and 
reason to be proud of this vast and splendid empire, yet the congress wants that this 
Empire should be broad-based upon ,the foundations of righteousness and justice 
(Cheers). This congress wants that the Government of this country should not be 
placed on shifty sandbanks, but that it should be consolidated and unified oil tb* 


(Ailaha 

bad). 
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affections of the people ; and that, gentlemen, can only be secured by conferring upon Second Day 
them the boon of justice, not the justice which we enjoy to-day, half milk and half — 
water, adulterated justice, but real and righteous British Justice (Cheers). 

Babu Ohail Bohari Lai of Sitapur soconded the motion. lie said: — Ladios and JJ. Ohail 
Gentlemen, the learned mover of this resolution stands to me in the relation of what Bohari 
is known, in legal phraseology, a senior. Like other seniors, ho has not prevented me 
from addressing this assembly, but I must say that he lias taken so much time and (Sitapur.) 
addressed you in such a lucid way that he has hardly left anything for me to say. 

Gentlemen, as you are all aware, tho subject has been already discussed both on 
the platform and in tho press, and it is a matter of pleasure to find that it is now en- 
gaging tho attention of the Government and of Government officials. As such, what 
we have now to ascertain is to see what are the feelings and what is the attitudo of tho 
Government official towards the question which is now under our discussion. So far as 
I havo been able to ascertain tho official view on tho subject, T must say that the at- 
titude of the Government officials is not an attitude of hostility nor of neutrality. 

I may perhaps describe that attitudo by saying that it is one of doubt or uncertainty. 

In the first place Government officials do not think us fully qualified for investing us 
with magisterial powers so that wo may be able to exercise them independently with-* 
out tho advice of District officers. In the second place the idea that appears to bo 
uppermost in their minds is that tho separation of judicial and exccutivo functions will 
affect the prestige or the izzat of the district officer. Now, Sir, as regards the first ob- 
jection, I may be allowed to say that we havo been for a considerable time receiving 
English education ; wo have boon living under tho influence of British rule, wo have 
learnt our duties and responsibilities. Therefore it is strango to find that even at this 
stage, evon after the British rule lias been in existence in India for such a long 
time it can bo urged against us that if our actions as magistrates are not supervised by 
District officers we will prove a failure and that the administration of justice will suffer 
at our hands. As regards tlio question oE prestige of the District Officer, I must confess 
that I havo not been ablo to closely follow the arguments that are advanced in support 
of this theory or whatover you may call it. Tho most responsible organ of the Anglo- 
Indians in this country, the Pioneer , is unable to give us a definition of the prestige of 
the Government or Government officials. However it may be, if it bo true that 
the District officer owes his prostige or izzat to the fact that he happens to exorciso 
magisterial functions I should be sorry for it. So far as I am concerned 
I should like that the izzat of tho District Officer should be broad-based on the 
feelings of love and affection in the hearts of the poople rather than that it should be 
the outcome of the feelings of terror and fear which a District Officer may, by reason of 
exercising magisterial functions, inspire into the hearts of the people (Hear, hear) . 

[Here the chairman intimated that the time allotted to the speaker was up and he 
should conclude]. Gentlemen, I will bo very short and as a lawyer I am bound to 
submit to the ruling of the Hon’ble Chairman of this assembly. In conclusion, I must 
tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that the subject is of vital importance and requires the 
careful attention of everybody concerned with the administration of justice in this 
oonntry. Many of you might have read the speech delivered by Lord Curzon when 
hd first presided over the meeting of the Imperial Council soon after his arrival in 
India. As I read his Speooh, I find that he is somewhat proud and in my opinion 
justly p*oud of the fact that he Was Under Secretary of State for India at the time 
when the New India Councils Aot waft passed by the House of Commons. We must 
remember that Lord Curzon Was St that time as Under Secretary of State for India, 
a minister or servant of the orown. Now ho ‘is the Viceroy and as snoh the 
Bepresentative of the Crown. We _ expect nobler and better deeds. 
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Second Day ^ rorn him. As I have already told you this is a question of vital importance and I 
earnostly hope and truBfc that Lord Curzon will be able to carry out a reform which, while 
it will place the administration of justice on a sounder and more logical basis, is sure 
to unite the rulors and the ruled in closer bonds of mutual trust and confidence* 
(Cheers) . 

Bukslii Ram Lubhaya ( Punjab ) supported the resolution in Urdu and said:— 


Bakhsi 
1 Bam 
Lubhaya 
(Punjab). 


Mr. President, brother delegates, ladies and gentlemen. You have heard the 
eloquent speeches delivered by the learned speakers. As I am called on by the Presi- 
dent to explain the purport of the resolution to those of you who know Urdu only I 
will try to explain briefly the purport of this resolution. The resolution means that 
the combination of executive and judicial powers in the same person is neither right 
nor proper. The defects which arise from this combination in the same person of exe- 
cutive and julicial authorities are patent to every one. Even in this august assemb- 
ly there must be many persona under whose personal cognizance there must have come 
instances of injustice caused by this combination of authorities Leaving other pro- 
vinces out of consideration for ths time being, even in this province of the Punjab there 
have been many such instances of failure of justice. When an officer in his executive 
* capacity forms an opinion on a case and then tries the same case in his judicial capacity 
it becomes higly probable that the opinion formed by him in his executive capacity 
shall influence, more or less, his judicial decision. Officers are men, not angels, and 
it is human to err. In the past these two functions were left distinct. Even in the early 
days of British rule, the executive officers had no hand in judicial proceedings. We 
fail to understand why in these days of peace and progress these two functions should 
remain combined in one and the same person. For example, District Magistrates as head 
of the police, are responsible for the suppression and investigation of crime. All the im- 
portant and complicated cases are tried by him, that is to say he is both the complainant 
and the judge in those cases — a state of affairs which is highly undesirable. To prove 
the necessity of the separation of the judicial from the executive it is not necessary to 
have recourse to logic or philosophy for the mere fact that in all other civilized countries 
these two functions are distinct goes a long way to prove it. Ladies and gentlemen* 
this is a question so patent that even the Judges of the different High Courts and of 
the Punjab Chief Court have had to admit on many an occasion that many men 
are judicially punished for merely executive reasons. The government itself admits the 
undesirability of combining these two functions, and only the question of expense 
which their separation would entail has stood in the way of this much needed reform* 
I am of opinion that no expense should be spared to give unadulterated justice to the 
people. Fortunately the question is engaging the attention of our present Viceroy, 
Lord Curzon, and opinions from different parts of the country have been invited. We 
do not as yet know which way the opinions tend, but we hope that Lord Curzon will see 
his way to bring about this much needed reform and earn the everlasting gratitude of 
the people of this country ( Cheers) . 


Mr. A. Chaudhri of Faridpur supported the motion in the following speech: —Mr. 

Chaudri ^ r6S ^ on ^ brother-delegates, ladies and gentlemen, it is my pleasant duty to sup- 
{Fftridpun P° rfc resolution which has just been proposed by Mr. Sinha. I am not accustomed 
to address such august assemblies, and naturally I feel hesitation and nervousness to 
speak on this subject. Gentlemen, the subject has been so lucidly and elaborately dis- 
cussed by the mover of the resolution, that nothing is left for me to say on the 
subject. I therefore simply support the resolution (Cheers). 


Mr. C. Yajnesvara Chintamani ( VizianagramJj — 
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Mr. President, Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen. The subject of the Second Day 


separation oE judicial and executive functions has been one of the chief planks in tho plat- 
form of the Indian National Congress for the last fourteen years. So long ago as in 1880, 
at the Congress held in Calcutta, a resolution was passed placing on record “ :m expres- 
sion of the universal conviction that a complete separation of executive and judicial func 
tions (such that in no case the two functions shall bo combined in tho same ollicer) has 
become an urgent necessity ” and expressing its opinion that “ it behoves then Gvernmont 
to effect this separation without further dMay even though this should involve some 
extra expenditure.” This resolution met with tho unqualified approval of so high an 
authority as the Bight Hon’ble Sir Richard Garth, than whom thoro is no greater friend 
of India and no greater friend of the ('engross movement, and ho said in his book u A 
Few Plain Truths about India”, that from his own experience as the Chief Justice of the 
Calcutta High Court lie could honestly say that it was a aulcrrsal conviction that this 
unholy combination should no longer continue. And iS i r Richard Gart.i described the 
vicious effects of this unnatural fusion of the two functions in one and tho same office r 
in the following language * Imagino an active young Magistrate having heard of some 
daring robbery which has alarmed the neighbourhood, taking counsel in the first place 
with the heads of the Polico with a view to discovering the offender. After two or 
I'll re 0 vain attempts he succeeds at last, as he firmly believes, in lulling the right man, 
and he then, still in concert with tho Police, suggests enquiries, receives ini urination, hunts 
up evidence, through their agency, for the purpose of bringing home the charge to the 
suspected person. Having thus done his duty zealously in tho first stage of the case, he 
next proceeds to enquire as a Magistrate, whether tho evidence which he himself has 
collected, is sufficient to justify a committal. And, having come to the conclusion, not 
unnaturally, that it is, he afterwards upon tho self-same evidence tries the prisoner in 
his judicial capacity without the assistance of a jury, and convicts him. However mon- 
strous this may appear to an English public, tho picture which 1 have presented is by no 
means overdrawn. It is not that the Indian public have any want of confidence in 
European officers as such; but tube tried by a man who is at once the Judge and tho 
ProBecutor is too glaring an injustice ; and it is only wonderful that a system so indefen- 
aible should have been allowed to prevail thus long linger an English Government.” 
And, Sir, even a higher authority in India at the time, Lord Dufferin himself said, in that 
famous oration of his at the St. Andrew’s Dinner which wo always so keenly remember 
that the suggestion of the Congress in this matter “was a counsel of perfection to which 
the Government were ready to subscribe.” But, Mr. President, in spite of this unmis- 
takable pronouncement of the Viceroy’s no practical action was taken in tho matter. I 
would not stop to enquire into the reason why ; but it might just have been, a* our 
distinguished countryman, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, said in his own inimitably happy man- 
ner in the magnificent address which he delivered from that chair at the Congress held 
in Calcutta ten years ago, which you, Sir, now so worthily fill, “ that the a‘r of Simla 
might necessitate a more than ordinarily long period of gestation to perfect even coun- 
sels of perfection ;” and Mr, Mehta added that “we must possess our souls in more than 
ordinary patienoe, lost any precipitate pressure might occasion a miscarriage.” Well, 
Mr. President, we did possess our souls in more than ordinary patience, but still noth- 
ing was done by Government to introduce this crying reform. At last, even our more 
than ordinary patience was too much tried, and at the Lahore Congress of 1893, that is, 
seven years after the subject was first taken up by the Congress in Calcutta, the follow- 
ing significant and weighty resolution was passed : “ That this Congress, having now 
for many successive years vainly appealed to the Government of India to remove one 
of the gravest stigmas on British rule in India, one fraught with incalculable oppres- 
sion to all classes of the community throughout tho country, now hopeless of any 


Mr. C. Y. 
Chinta. 
mani 
(Madras). 
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Second Day other redress, humbly entreats the Secretary of State for India to order the immediate 
Mr C Y ^PP°> n l men ^ in **aoli province, of a Committee (one half, at least, of whoso members 
Chinta- * shall 1)0 non-official natives of India, qualified by education and experience in the 
mani working of the various courts lo dual wnli the question) to prep iro each a scheme 
(Madras), lor the complete sep.ir.ilioii <>f all judicial and exocniivo functions in their own pro- 
vince with a s ] 1 1 rlo add i 1 ionsil co.M. t.<> the State n.s may be practicable, and the 
submission of sm-ii schemes, with the comments of tlr-* several Indian Government® 
thereon, to linns-lf, at some, early dale which lie m iy bn plo iSed to fix”. Since that 
time, two Huoct H-ove Secretaries of State for India, I ord Cross and Lord Kimberley, 
both ox pressed themselves in favour of this refoim, but Lord Kimberley was of 
opinion that the separation oT the two duties meant a good deal of additional expendi- 
ture to t tie Mate and that thomlore it could not bo effected And then, Sir, 
practical .schemes were submitted by the lute lamented Mr. Mano Mohan Gliose, the 
Hon ble Mr P. M Mehta and Mr H. (\ Dntt, which conclusively established the 
fact that the additional expenditure to tho State consequent upon tho introduction, 
of this reform would at the most, b* only a few l'tlclis of rupees in all the Pre- 
sidencies ami Provinces pub together, a sum perhaps more than ton or twelve times 
less than the amount spent in granting the iniquitous Exchange Compensation allow- 
ance and also considerably loss than the frightful waste of money atrendant upon tho 
annual flights of our Inipeiial and Provincial gods to tho Papuan heights of Simla 
and Mahabalcshwar and Ootnoamund and Naini Tal. But, Sir, as is tho caso with all 
tho representations nr:, do by the inhabitants of this G od-for.sak oil country, these schemes 
were not taken into consideration by the rulers of tho country, (litre the President struck 
the, gong and the speaker retired ) . 

Mr. K. P. Mr. Kali Paranna Kavyabisliarad of Calcutta supported the resolution thus: 

Kavya- Ladies and gentlemen, you need not bo afraid. 1 am not going to inflict on you 
bisharad a speech. I formally stand to support this motion and 1 do it with all my heart. 

(Calcutta) I do not wish to stand between you and the lion’ble Mr. Surondra Nath Ran- 
nerji for a long time. The subject lias boon before you long. Everybody knows 
everything that ought to bo#said upon it and it is useless and superfluous on 
my part to attempt to dilato on this familiar topic. 'J here are only two promi- 
nent facts brought to our notice in the present year, which afford food for reflec- 
tion, and 1 owe you no apology for referring to them. One is tho circular issued 
by the Commissioner of Bhagalpur, Mr. Williams, to all magistrates under him 
to inflict the punishment of whipping and solitary confinement wherever possible and 
practicable. The order speaks for itsolf and needs no comments. Another thing to which 
I beg leave to draw your attention is that a mooting of the Calcutta High Court Jud- 
ges was held in the first week of this month at which a majority of the Judges have 
agreed with the subject matter of this resolution, and they think that it is time 
enough that these functions should bo sopn rated (Cheers). 

Although the issue of the Bhagalpur circular is a fresh instance of the evils 
that are sure to follow the unholy combination of theso two functions, the attitude of 
the Hon’blo Judges of the Calcutta High Court is reassuring and we may reasonably 
believe that tho day is not distant when our prayer will be granted. 

I have nothing more to add and I hope you will thank me that 1 havo not taken 
up much of your time (Cheers) . 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried. 
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Second Day 


The Hoti’ble Mr. Surendranath Baunorjeo, who was received with enthusiastic 
cheering 1 , said: — Mr. President, Brother- Delegates, Ladies and gentlemen, T havo tho 
honour to propose that '*That the Congress regrets the practical exclusion of natives of 
India from the higher appointments in the Police, the Public Works, the State Railways, 
tho Opium, the Customs, the Telegraph, tho Survey and other Dooartm mts and prays 
that full justice bo done to tho claims of the pooplo of India in regard to their appoint- 
ments.” 1 rejoice that tho Congress has taken up this question after having nchioved 
if not a victory, something at any rate in the nature of a victory in regard to our 
agitation for the wido employment of our countrymen in the eovenante 1 appointments. 
The three important questions which constitute the chief planks in the Congress 
platform may briefly be summarised as follows : —The wider employment of our people 
in the Public Service, the introduction of Representative element into the Government 
of the country and tho purification of the system of tho administration of justice by 
the separation of judicial and executive functions. The first of these questions stands 
on a different footing from tho others. Tho first of these questions to which this resolu- 
tion refers is to us a heritage consecrated by illustrious names not the least noble of 
which in Bombay are Dadabhai Naoroji, and Nouroji Fardunji, and in Bengal tho late 
Kristodas Pal and the late Ram Gopal G hose (Hear, hear and cheers). The policy of 
tho English Rulers in regard to the wider employment of our people in tho responsible 
offices of trust and responsibility, is, I regret to say, very different from the policy of 
the Roman Conquerors of old or from the policy of the Great Akbar. In the (5.*ise of 
Akbar the grandsons of those who had fought against his grandfather became i lie Captains 
of his army, the governors of his provinces, the confidential advisers of their sovereign. 
It was a policy of trust and confidence, a policy which was sanctified by the immediate 
sucessors of the great Moghul. I am sorry that in thejoase of the English Rulers of 
India it is no longer a policy of trust and confidence but a policy largely leavened by 
mistrust and suspicion (voices “shame”) . Our fathers, as soon as their intellects wore 
stimulated and their self-respect enhanced by the education which they roceived at 
the hands of Englishmen, commenced an agitafton against their exclusion from these 
high offices. Therefore this question comes to us in the light of a heritage. In 
carrying on this agitation, we are performing an act of filial piety, rendering 
obeisance to the adored memorios of our sires, for, what memories in Bengal are more 
loved or respocted than those of Kristodas Pal and Ram Go pal Ghose, or what name 
excites greater reverence in Bombay than that of Dadabhai Naoroji. This claim for 
the wider employment of our contryinen in tho higher offices of state is not only found- 
ed upon considerations of justice and expediency, but upon the promises of our belov- 
ed sovereign. We take our stand upon the proclamation, the Magna Charta of our rights 
and liberties. The proclamation, the whole proclamation, and nothing but the proclama- 
tion (Hear, hear) — that is our watchword and battlecry (Cheers). Armed with the pro- 
clamation, we are invincible in battle and undaunted in defeat. Taking our stand upon the 
proclamation we appeal to the rulers of India in the name of our sovereign to redeem its 
gracious promises. We hold ourselves as tho trustees of the honour and the dignity of our 
beloved Empress (Cheers). And those who defer tho fulfilment of the sacred obligations 
contained in that proclamation do harm to the honour and tho reputation of our beloved 
sovereign (Cheers). That is our attitude ; and Sir, the Queen was pleased to say in that 
proclamation in ono of those passages which liavo* >f ten been quoted. “It is our further will 
that so far as may be our subjects of whatever we or creed be freely admitted into all 
offices thfc duties of which they are qualified b\ their education, ability and integrity duly 
to discharge.** And to add to the solemnity of this gracious promise, Her Majesty invoked 
the blessing of Almighty Providence: — u May the God of all power grant to ub strength 
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Second Day by whicli wo may carry out these, our solemn declarations.” Those are the words, the con-* 
rpjjg eluding words of that proclamation; and yet, Sir, I regret to have to Bay there are people 
Honble — they shall bo nameless, who venture to belittle this proclam at ion. I have read with 
Mr. Su- amazement a. discussion which took plaeo not long ago at Simla in connection with this 


rendra- 

natli 

Banner* 

joe. 


matter. It was said by a distinguished authority that if the Romans had ruled in India, 
the proclamation would never have been issued. I know not whether it would have been 
issued or not. It serves no useful purpose to speculato upon potentialites and possibilities. 

But thi', I do Know that'if the Romans had ruled in India the inestimable boon of 


Roman citizenship would have been extended to the remotest corners of the Umpire 
(Cheers). Further, I do know this — that if a Roman Emperor had issued a proclamation, 
no Homan pro-consul would have dared to set it at defiance (Hear, hear and cheers) 
but I ask the question, “Is that proclamation to be regarded as merely a ceremonial docu- 
ment or as having a binding force upon the consciences and the policy of our rulers?” 
In this connection we have the highest authority in support of the view which must be 
gratifying to every patriotic Indian, that the proclamation is obligatory upon the rulers 
of India ami that, as we consider it to be our great charter, the English Civil service must 
regard it also as the table of their commandments. In this view I can do nothing better 
than quote to you the observation of Lord Lansdowno belonging to the party which is 
now in power. Speaking from his place in the Viceregal Council in 1893 he said “The 
Proclamation I regard as being absolutely obligatory upon the Government of India ” 
(Hear, hear). Lord Ripon, as you know perfectly well, went a step further. He said; 
— “ It is not a ceremonial document, it is not a diplomatic instrument. If it is obliga- 
tory at all it is obligatory upon those in respect of whom it is addressed. ” Sir, the 
other day at a banquet which was given to the Governor Elect of Madras, Lord 
James Hereford, a name well-known to the legal world in England, called the 
attention of the Governor Elect ty the terms of the proclamation and said it was the 
Magna Charta of the people of India in the highest sense. It was also the table of com- 
mandments of the Indian Civil Service. Therefore, it comes to this that the terms of the 
proclamation are obligatory upon the rulers of the land. Have they been fulfilled? I 
do not wish to say one word which woulcf militate against the honor of my soverign or tho 
reputation of the British Government in India. But tho fact remains that the highest 
Indian authorities have, from timo to time declared that the terms of the proclamation 
remain inadequately redeemed. Lord Lytton, speaking as the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, said that her Gracious Majesty’s proclamation had not been fulfilled 
and in a document, a confidential letter which he addressed to the Secretary of State, a 
letter no longer confidential, he used much stronger language. He said that the people 
of India had been cheated out of tbeir dues and the Government had broken to the hope 
the words of promise which they had uttered to the ear. Wo are therefore justified in 
holding that the terms of the proclamation liavo not been carried out. But if some- 
thing like an honest effort has been made to secure the wider employment of our people 
in tho ranks of the Convenanted Civil Service, little or nothing has been done so far as 
their employment in the higher offices of what are called the minor civil services is con- 
cerned. These minor civil services include the Postal department, the Telegraph depart- 
ment, the Police department, the Survey and Customs department, the State and other 
Railway departments. If you look at the statistics connected with these Departments 
you will find that the higher offices, the bulk of the higher offices— I should not be guilty 
of the smallest exaggeration if I say that at least 80 per-cent of the higher offices— are 
filled by Europeans and Anglo-Indians ( A voice “Anglo-Indian Imperialists”). Imperia- 
lists, somebody says. They may bo imperialists or not, but, at any rate, these Departments 
constitute the olose preserve, the absolute monopoly of these gentlemen. We are ex* 
eluded. And why ? Because of our race. Our colour is our disqualification. ( Loud. 
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cheers) • And the terms of the proclamation, which lays down that merit is to be the Second Day 
sole test of qualification, are ignored. Let me give you some facts and figures in order The Hon’- 
to bring home to your minds the gross injustice done to our country mon in tho matter bio Mr. 
of their employment in these high offices. I will take in the first instanco tho figures ® 
for the forest department. Do not be alarmod. I am not going to read all this ( refer- • 

ring to a bundle of papors he had in hand ) . My figuros refer to Bengal and what is true ** 

of Bengal is more or less true of other provinces. Bear in mind that in Bengal we 
are a race of talkers, we have carried agitation to tho point o£ perfection (Cheers). 

We have got our press, which is powerful, wo have our various associations, and if any 
where Government is prone to dofer to public opinion it is in Bengal. Therefore if this 
state of things is a scandal in Bengal, it must be a gravor scandal all over the other pro- 
vinces. Here are the facts. In tho Forest Department there are 24 high appointments 
in the Bengal Establishment. How many do you think of these appointments are hold 
by Europeans, how many by Indians? Make a guess you will never be able to 
come near the mark, (a voice, “ zero ” ) Only two are held by Indians and 
twenty- two are hold by Anglo-Indians. And tho Public Service Commis- 
sion made a recomraondation to tho effect that the Government of India should 
koop in view tho policy of training in India men qualified to take charge of the 
higher administrative appointments so as to avoid, as far as poasiblo, the necessi- 
ty for expanding the Imperial Branch of the Service. This was said in 1887. We 
are in tho year of grace 1900. 13 years liavo elapsed and little or nothing has been 

done so far as this recommendation of the commission is concerned. Now, Sir, let us 
take the Opium Department. This is a department out of which you know Government 
derivoa a handsome rovenuo. There are 77 appointments in the higher grades of the 
Opium Department. Of these 77, only 8 are held by Indians. But tho Public Ser- 
vice Commission recommended that the future rocruitmont of tho department should 
be subject to tho general principle of equality of treatment of all classes of Her Majes- 
ty’s Indian subjects. Magnificent equality (Laughter). Eight out of seventy seven 
appointments held by native Indians. Take again tho Customs Dopartmont. Thore are < 

33 superior appointments in this Department. How many of these appointments do you 
think are hold by natives of India? Of tho 33, 31 aro filled by Europeans and two by 
natives, and yet Sir Charles Trevelyan when he was Finance-Minister obsorved that tho 
whole of the appointments of the Customs Dopartmont might bo filled by Indians. Then 
thero is tho Preventive Branch of the Customs Department. There are 157 appointments in 
it. How many do you think are held by Indians? I now turn to ray friend who made that 
guess on the last occasion. How many, Sir, do you think of those appointments aro hold 
by Indians? You will be right if you say zoro (voices “shame”). It is an unutterablo 
shame ; it is a disgrace of the most scandalous kind that these 157 appointments should 
all be held by persons who are not Indians. Thon we havo got 100 apprentices in this 
branch. How many do you think of those are nativos of India? Will you guess 
again, Sir? A Eurasian gentlemen whoso mother was a European and whose 
father was a Mohatnodan holds one of tlieso appointments. It is most interesting 
statistics. Take again the Survey Department. How many of the higher appoint- 
ments do you think are held by Indians in this department ? I will turn to my friend 
again. All by Europeans, and none by Indians. Cipher is the order of the day here 
( Hear, hear and loud olieors, voices “ shame ” ). Sir, in this connection, with your 
permission, I desire to read a statement which was made by the Head of the Survey 
Department, and which was laid before the Public Service Commission. It was a 
statement drawn up by Colonel Du Pr<$. Look at the attitude of this Head 
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8©C0nd Day of the Survey Department in regard to the admission of Iudians into his Department. 

, This is what he sayei “ I may hero remark, that my numerous inspections show me 
ble Mr " ^ ie t9n( ^ enc y European surveyors is to stand and look while the natives 

Surondra- are rmw ^° to do the drawing and handprinting as if they thought themselves above it. 

nath Ban- Thi s * mls takc and cannot be permitted for the future. Besidos it is suicidal for the 
nerjeo. European to admit that natives can do any one thing better than themselves and they 
should of course claim to be superior in everything and only allow natives to perform sub- 
ordinate duties. In my own old parties I never permitted a native to touch a theodolite 
or to do computation on the principle of the triangulation or scientific systom. All this 
work must bo done by Europeans”. If that be tho attitude of the Head of the Department, it 
is no wonder that there is not a singlo native gentleman filling any high appointment in 
that Department. Take the Jail Department. Who are the inmates of Her Majesty’s 
Prisons? I suppose most of them are our countrymen. Some of us have some experi- 
ence of Jail life ^Laughter . My distinguished friend (pointing to Mr. Tilak) has more 
recent experience of it (cries of “shame”). My experience is somewhat antiquated. It 
dates so far back as the year 1883. Be that as it may, the bulk of prisoners in our Jails 
are Indians, be they respectable or otherwise ; and yet tho Jailors of the moro important 
Jails and tho Superintendents of Jails are all Europeans, absolutely unacquainted with 
the feelings and prejudices of the inmates of the Jails. Of course an anomaly of this 
kind was bound to make an improssion upon tho minds of members of the Public Service 
Commission and they accordingly made the recommendation that in future when Super- 
intendents of Jails (Central and District) were not Medical Officers, more opportunity 
might be given to natives of India to show their fitness for those appointments. How has 
this recommendation been attended to? Not a single native of India is Superintendent 
of any Jail in Bengal ( cries of “shame” ). I do not know what the state of things is in 
the Punjab ( a voice, none). Well it is much tho same in the Punjab. I should have 
expected it. I suppose it is the same everywhere else. Next take tho Telegraph 
Department. Thoro are 29 superior appointments in tho Telegraph Department. 
With 4 exceptions, all these are hold by Europeans. I will deal lastly with the 
Police. In the Bengal Police out of 102 superior appointments, only 5 are held by 
natives of India, and 1 believe there is only ono Indian District Superintendent of Police* 
and in the Calcutta Police out of 10 superior appointments, only one, that of Detective 
Superintendent, — is held by a native of India. The Public Sorvico Commission in this 
connection u remarked that ondeavours should bo made to introduce a reasonable propor- 
tion of natives of India, regard being had to tho efficiency of the service. ” Reasonable 
proportion means 5 in a 109. (Daughter) And, Sir, in this connection, I cannot but ad* 
vert with a sense of the deepest indignation to our exclusion from tho competetive exam- 
ination which is held in London for recruitment to the office of Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, on the ground of our race ( “ cries o£ shame ” ). We are permitted to 
compete at the open competetive examination for tho Civil Service of India. We are 
permitted to competo at tho examination in connection with Cooper’s Hill ; we are per- 
mitted to compete at the examination in connection with the Telegraph and Forest Depart- 
ments, But from this particular examination, natives of India are excluded because 
they are natives of India. Just as I was about to speak to this resolution, a very im- 
portant piece of information bearing on this point was given to me by my distinguished 
friend, Sirdar Mansingh. The representative of a distinguished family, inheriting 
the martial instincts of his race, he wanted to compete at this examination to qualify 
himself as Assistant Superintendent of Police in the Punjab. And what was the answer 
that was vouchsafed to his request ? Natives of India are debarred from appearing 
4 at this Axaminatidn ( cries of “ shame ” )• I think, SJir, it is a matter of nnntterkble 
Bhame. There onght to go forth from this Congress the strongest protest' against 
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an exclusion based upon considerations which impose an indignity on oar race. Second Day 
And are we an inferior race— we who have taught the nations of the earth a code of Tho Hon* 
ethics and a system of morality which to this day oxcites tho admiration of mankind. ^ j^r 
{prolonged chcors and loud applause). I hope and trust that wo shall continue this Suroiidra- 
agitation. Wo have allowed oursolvos to sleep ovor this matter and the Government is nath Ban- 
only too ready to sleep wlion you allow them. Let us resolve in our heart of lioarts that nerjee. 
this agitation for the wider employment of our countrymen in tho higher appointments 
in connection with the minor Civil Services will bo continued with all the enthusiasm, the 
earnestnoss, and the patriotic fervour of which this congress is capable. Let us make 
it one of the principal planks in tho congress platform. Let it go forth that we are not 
content with our exclusion from these appointments. The victory will assuredly be ours. 

The history of constitutional agitation in India is full of inspiration and encouragement. 

We pressed for the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act and tho Vernacular Press Act 
was repealed. We pressed for the reform of the (JoitnoiU and the Councils have been 
reformed. Let us go on in this glorious work. It is a noble work • it is a sanctified 
duty, and the God of all nations will vouchsafe to us in his infinite mercy that triumph to 
which we are entitled. Is there any power on oarth which can resist the onset of 
patriotic fervour ( Hear, hear). When our he irts are aglow with that divine enthusi- 
asm which words cannot express, we are more powerful than oven the most omnipotent 
Government in the world. The moral laws of governing the universe, under the guidance 
of an invisible hand, shape the destinies of nations and communities. None can ignore 
them. None can defy them. Relying on the supremacy of the moral laws and the 
righteousness of our cause, let us appeal to the Government for justice and justice 
will not be withheld. And when this great boon will have been conferred upon us 
wo shall have done a great service to the country —we shall have vindicated the honour 
of the Government, we shall have broadened tho self respect of our community, added 
to that wealth of civic virtues which constitute the crowning heritage of all nations, bo 
they ancient or be they modern. Let us then launch upon this holy crusade, this great 
and noble work, and I am sure that under tho providence of God, the victory will be 
ours. (Loud and continuous cheers ). 


Mr. Subramania Iyer, in seconding the Resolution, said:— Ladies and Gentlemen 
what it is to appear after Mr. Surendranath Banner ji is the feeling with which speakers 
on this platform are always familiar. He has not only spoken with his usual eloquence, 
but he has also adduced facts and figures which must impress upon you tho degree rf 
injustice and unfairness with which we are treated by the Government in this import- 
ant matter. In tho matter of appointing natives of this country in the higher branches 
of civil service, not only in the Imperial sorvico, called covenanted civil service, but in 
the other branches which are equally important, we have boon treated from the very 
beginning, with extremely scant justice. The Government has shown extreme unwilling- 
ness to show us fairness and justico in this matter. Although wo have succeeded in our 
fight inch after inch in securing some appointments, still there is a good deal of room 
for securing more extensive employment of elucated Indi ana in the branches of service 
specified in this Resolution. What makes the matter more painful and causes more dis- 
content is that natives of India, pure natives of India, as they are called, are excluded in 
favour of a class of people who, not hesitating to appropriate all tho advantages of being 
statutory natives of the.oountry, in other matters affect to treat tho real people of India 
with extreme indifference and contempt; and that makes tho matter more painful and 
unworthy of the Government. And again, it will bo observed in this important question 
of employing natives in higher branches of Civil Service every experiment that has been 
made and made with extreme reluctance -and unwillingness has proved a .r emar kable 
-success. In eVei*y instance the experiment 1 has succeeded- remarkably, iyet ini the facie of 


Mr. Sub- 
ramania 
Iyer 

(Madras). 
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Second Da j that experience, there is unwillingness shown in doing justice to the claims of the people 
Mr~Sub countr y- What Mr. Surendranath Banner ji has said in rogard to Bengal equally 

ramania bolds good bi regard to Madras. With reference to the recommendation of the Publio 

Iyer Service Commission a small portion of the service has boen organised called the Provin- 

(Madras). cial Civil Service, and some attempt has been made to show an appearance of justice to 
the claims of people of this country. But even the provincial service is a pretence and 
a show. It does not give effect to a tenth part of the claims to which wo are pro- 
perly entitled. We are the tax-payers of the country, we will be subject to the results 
that might follow from the system of administration, from the employment of these ' 
people in tlie higher branches of service. Yot, in our country we are denied the privilege 
of serving our own countrymen in the higher branches of service. We can understand 
what the Government say with regard to the covenanted branches of the Civil service 
of the country, that a number of appointments have to be reserved out of political con- 
siderations for the people of the ruling nationality. When it is put on that ground 
we are more or loss forced to remain silont. We accept that argument although reluc- 
tantly as somewhat forcible. They reserve some appointments for political grounds 
and we say “all right.” But these grounds do not at all apply to these branches of 
service. What political grounds can there be for excluding natives from State Kail- 
ways, Public Works, Customs, Opium, or Departments of that kind. That argument 
cannot bo applied at all in regard to these branches. As for efficiency, I will merely say 
the employment of Europeans or of those specially favoured classes is no guarantee at 
all for efficiency. I will only say that in my own Presidency last year tliore ensued over 
the whole of the Tinnevelly District a most serious outbreak of riot. The wliolo District 
was under the management and supervision of European Officials, Magistrates and Police. 

1 said in my own paper — and other papers, said the same that if tho Police Superin- 
tendent were a native and the superior Magistrates wero natives, this riot would 
never have occurred at all. They would know what the people thought ; thoy would know 
all tho secret efforts made to get up the riot; they would have known all that was made* 


Pundit 

Rambhaj 

Datta. 


Not only were those European Officers not in touch with tho people but would not place 
confidence) in the representation made by the Indian subordinates. This reRult was a 
fatal waste of property, life and other things. In the same way it can bn shown that if 
in these Departments natives wero employed and the Government will place trust in us 
and employ us more largely, not only full justice will be done to our claims but hotter 
guarantoe will be provided for efficient administration, and it will thereby bring people 
and administration into closor touch. Justice is on our side and tho roquiremonts of 
efficient administration aro on our side. Yet in the face of these considerations injus- 
tice is dono to us. No wonder in regard to this question at all events there is a deep 
spreading discontent in the hearts of the people (Cheers'. 

Pundit Kambliaj Datta of Lahore spoke in support of the resolution in 
Urdu and said : — 

Mr. President, Brothers and Sisters. 

In addressing the assembly o£ various castes, creeds, colours and races, I have 
called you “brothers and sisters” advisedly. Here wo forget all our differences and 
unite for one great cause. Our respected Mr. Surendrauath Bannerjee, has just finished 
his speech. We are at this moment burning under his fire. And what heart w there 
that will not burn and bo chastened and purified of all hatred, dissension and 
discord when placed in the evorablaze furnace of his love-burnt heart. 


In support of the resolution before you, I need not say more as tho previous 
speakers, and specially Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee, has left nothing untouched. In 
fact, coming as I do after Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee, I do not know what to say, and 
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if I were addressing yon m English I would simply say “I support the resolution” Second Daj 

and then retire. But I have to say something for the Urdu knowing delegates. 

Gentlemen the Proclamation of our beloved Queen, our Magna Charta, lay* down that 
irrespective of all differences in raco, color or creed we will have equal rights one with 
the other (Gong! Gong!). Gentlemen this order of the Queen Empress, is being sot 
at naught by those whose duty it is to execute it. (Gong!) Mr. President can I* 
finish the sentence? (No ! ). Gontlemon I hoartily support the resolution and retire. 


Lai a Dwarka Das of Umballa said: —Ladies and gentlemen, —The resolution T^ala 
which has been ontrusted to me to bo moved before you runs thus ; — * Dwarka 


That this Congress regrets the suspension of tho privilogor accorded to the 
graduates of a certain standing, of the Calcutta University, to return Fellows to the 
University, and that effect is not given to the provisions of the Act constituting the 
Punjab University, and is of opinion that it. is desirable, in the interests of sound 
education, to confer the privileges of electing Fellows, upon tho graduates of Indian 
Universities, where it does not exist, and of extending it where it does exist. 


Das, M. A 
(Umballa) 


It is, generally, an admitted fact, well known to all of you, that the elective princi- 
ple is so congenial to tho genius and spirit of the British race that no Englishman will 
regard any institution of his as safe or sound unloss he had been able to introduce 
into its constitution tho elective principle. lie is so much in England wedded to 
that principle that he thinks that if any institution is not based on that principle 
there will be danger of its slipping away from the position which it was his object to 
givo to that institution. But, unfortunately for us, the instincts of tho average 
Anglo-Indian in this country are so considerably changed, that there is no principle 
which tho average Anglo-Indian in India dreads moro than the elective principle. 
You have only to mention this principle to him to send him almost into a hysteric lit. 
You have only to repeat the name before him and you are sure to alarm him and 
rouse his worst suspicions. When you ask for the introduction of this principle 
into our Legislative councils and into bodies the work of which is more or less 
administrative, you are met with the reply that either administrative or political 
reasons prevent Government from conceding that principle to you. But what con- 
siderations of a political nature can tho Government urge against the introduction of 
this principle into the governing bodies of our University senates? (Hoar, hear). 
Gentlemen, it is an admitted fact that the systems of the examinations of our 
Universities and the methods on which those examinations are now carried on, 
and the policy upon which all these things, are based, require reforming. It is also 
conceded that the general system of education is not a perfect system, and that, 
in most material respects, it requires improvement. If this is a fact, gentlemen, 
then, who can understand these problems of education better than those whom the 
education affects most vitally. Universities exist for us, primarily at least ; their 
mills grind exclusively for our students, and the University questions deoidedly affect our 
interests in a more important manner than othor interests. Yet we are expected to 
stand by, with folded hands, while these problems are discussed in the senate. Is it 
not our duty, when questions of this nature which affect our interests materially, are 
discussed, that we should assist in the deliberation of these questions. In tho Punjab, 
as well as in the other provinces, private schools are rising up and colleges are also 
* being established, and there are a number of young men all over the country who 
are taking serious and genuine interest in questions connected with education. There 
are many in almost every province among the educated natives who are making 
questions of education an almost life study of theirs. And these poople are not 
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Second Day only competent to assist at the deliberation of these questions, but will be of 
material assistance if they are taken into the senates. In the senates of other 
Dwarka universities, there aro a number of competent educated natives but in the Punjab we are 
Das y©t habituated to antiquated methods. It is believed by our authorities still that mem- 


(Umballa) hors of aristocratic families, uneducated though they may be, are not only fit for posts 
in judicial lines but that they aro also best fitted to sit in judgmont on every 
question that relates to our education. (“Shame”) The Senato of our University 
consist of two classes of people, Europeans and scions of aristocratic families. The num- 
bor of educated people in our Senate is very small. The first class of people 
are generally indifferent, because they know by practical experience that what is 
decided by the Senate does not have the least bearing upon any interest of theirs. 
The other class of men, who know as little of English and as little of educational 
methods and educational problems as the man in the moon, now and then graco the 
chairs of the senate, but they can help very little in the decision of those questions that 
come up for consideration before the senate. Here it is all the more necessary that the 
privilege of electing fellows should be accorded to the graduates of the University, 
About three years ago, we sent up a memorial to the Chancellor of the University and 
what answer do you think ho gave to that memorial P I do not remember, at the pre- 
sent moment, the exact words of His Honor’s reply, but the substance was something 
to this effect, that we ought to wait for some more years beforo the authorities of the 
University would be in a situation evon to entertain such a proposal. They thought 
that wo were thrusting upon them something which was out of place in our antiquated 
University, and that as our University was one of the most recent Universities 
they thought that the time had not yet como for tho people here to make 
this proposal. It is, therefore, necessary that, at least in matters educational, 
which relate more intimately to ub than to our rulers, wo should be allowed to assist 
them to the best of our ability .and means. If they think that education ia meant for us 
and for our good, it is only in the fitness of things to allow some of us, who are compe- 
tent to give assistance, to enter tho Senate and there to sit by them to give them the 
help which we can give. It is, therefore, proposed that the government should confer 
upon the graduates of our Universities here as well as in the other provinces, the right 
of electing Fellows We were yesterday assured from the chair that in Lord Cur- 
*on we had a very competent man, a man who has great strength of mind, and that 
from him we xught to expect many reforms of a practical character, and I am perfect- 
ly willing and ready to believe in that assurance. But I very much regret to say that 
it is Lord Curzon himself who has withdrawn the right to elect Fellows from the Grad- 
uates of the Calcutta University, and if this is the policy which is going to be intro- 
duced even in connection with the election of Fellows we do not know where we 
might end. Therefore the congress sends up this prayer to Government that, in the 
matter of election of F ellows, some right ought to be conceded to tho graduates, who, hav- 
ing g°n© through the system of University examinations, and having devotod some time 
to the study of educational problems, are in a better position than members of aristo- 
cratic families, to assist in the decision of questions which affect our welfare so very 
vitally (Cheers). With these few remarks, I move the proposition. 


Babu 

Hem 

Chunder 

Roy 

(Calcutta) 


Babu Hem Chunder Roy of Calcutta seconded the motion and said:— Mr, 
President, brother delegates, ladies and gentlemen,— Not many words are needed 
to commend the sixth resolution to your unanimous acceptance,- for, it seems to nie 
that we are peculiarly interested in the efficient maintenance of our Universities. 
We are products of the Indian Universities and this congress itself which Mb be'eh 
not inaptly described as the loftiest monument and the highest glory of British rule 
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is itself the outcome of that education which England, to her honour, has been un- 
stintedly diffusing throughout the length and breadth of this Indian continent. And 
as Universities are the ultimate agencies for the imparting of English education, it 
is but natural that we should be interested in the efficient management of these 
Universities, and, speaking for myself, gentlemen, it seems to me that whatever 
success I may have attained in life is due to the gilts which I have received from 
alma mater and who is more competent to manage the affairs of the mother than your 
own children? Therefore it is that we want some voice in the management of our 
Universities. Besides, gentlemen, it further seems to me that we cannot have a 
better and more efficient constituency for the conferring of th6 right of election than 
our graduates who are the pick and cream of our society and who are the accredited 
champions of western culture and western onlightenment. Therefore, gentlemen, we 
were extremely thankful when Lord Lansdowno permitted us to return one or two 
candidates every year to the Senato. It was a day of small beginnings and wo thought 
that it meant further extension of the same liberty later on. But I regret to have 

to say — a matter which has been already adverted to by iny predecessor that Lord 

Curzon has thought lit to take it away from us this year. We in Calcutta have been 
losing what we had. WVliave lost recently our local Self-Government in the adminis- 
tration of our town and following in the wake of the deprivation of the Indian metro- 
polis of the inestimable boon of local self Government has been the denial, to the gradu- 
ates, of this little concession which they had been enjoying for only some years. 
Of course His Excellency the Chancellor has not condescended to make an autho- 
ritative pronouncement as to the circumstances under which he has arrived at this 
decision. It is only hinted that he considers the present senato an unwieldy body 
All that I can say is Ilis Excellency can make it a practically working body if he 
would only abstain from appointing every year, as he does, people to fill up the vacan- 
cies which occur in t lie donate, loaving it to the graduates to return one or two 
members of Senate as vacancies occur. However, J hope His Excellency will soon 
reconsider his decision, and in the hope that you will unanimously adopt this resolu- 
tion I ask you to approach His Excellency with the prayer which seems to urn mode- 
rate and extremely reasonable, and now beg to second this resolution (Cheers). 

Babu Bepin Belmri Bose, m. a., Advocate, Lucknow, in support of the resolution 
said Mr. President^ brother delegates, ladies and gentlemen, — The speeches of my pre- 
decessors have thoroughly recommended the resolution for your acceptance. I come 
from the North-Western Provinces and Ornih. I would ask your attention only to a 
particular point in it regarding the Allahabad University. Gentlemen, many of you may 
know that the act of Incorporation of thfct University enables the Government to appoint 
Fellows in two different ways. The first method is the Government or the Chancellor of 
the University ( who is the Lieutenant-Governor for tho time being) appoints certain 
FeHOWs by pure nomination. Secondly, the Fellows appointed by Government whose 
names are borne on the register of the University, annually recommend several gentle- 
men, for appointment as Fellows, to Government, which generally acts upon such nomi- 
nation. Gentlemen, most of you may remember that the Allahabad University was estab- 
lished in 1887, at the instance of Sir Alfred loyall, who was then the Lieutenant- 
Gbvernor of the United Provinces, Well-known also as a scholar and thinker. It was 
modelled after the Calcutta University, and it can now safely be said to have entered 
into a Vigorous youth as it inherited the work of the parent University in tho Upper 
Ptovfnces' which it rejtf&ced. The Allahabad University is now old enough to possess a 
forge nubibOr df graduates, mafny of whom* have already attained distinction in the vari- 
<Wuf\Wlks 6f life Which they trOad, White there is still a good number of senior gradu* 
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ate* of fclie former regime — alumni of the older college? of the United Province.?, moat of 
whom have also attained to eminence in their professions and who naturally tako a keen 
interest in the cause of high education in the various towns where their homos are 
located and thnir children arc educated. 

T think, gentlemen, the time has now come when the concession of the privilege of 
annually elect ing a certain number of Fellows of the Allahabad University should bo con- 
ferred upon the resident graduates of the different colleges of the United Provinces, 
of a certain standing, which reason and caution may dictate. My chief ground for advo- 
cating this small but necessary reform is this. You have some sort of eloction in tho 
appoint rnent* of certain Fellows of tho Allahabad University, but it happens to be one- 
sided, imperfect and delusive in certain respects. Eloction of Fellows to bo real and 
genuine, must come from tho whole body of graduates of the various col legos affiliated to 
tho University, and should not be confined, to, or conducted by, the mere members of the 
senate, — dominated, ns it is in the case of tho Allahabad University, by tlxo professors 
of colleges and the educational officers of Government. They all may bo men of ability 
and experience and may be credited with tho possession of good intentions; but they 
are also men who may have their favorite hobbies, some of which are found to be ridden 
to the bitter end — not unofton to the detriment to the cause of education itself. And 
it is often seen that any measure however abrupt and unsuited it may bo to the circum- 
stances of the m any educational institutions in tho Provinces or to the conditions of 
student life in tho country— they oasily carry through in the University according to 
their sweet will and pleasure. The result is that the Allahabad University has grown 
during some years past to bo a hot-bed of changes of all kinds— changes which follow 
one another in rapid succession, which not only confound the common sense of the long- 
suffering men of the world, but are sorely trying to their wonted patience. Pro- 
fessors and theorists move in a particular groove of thought and practice and are 
accustomed to do a particular cause of routine duty in connection with the University 
and they solely cannot be proper judges as to how its affairs should be regulated or 
carried on. Homo element should be introduced in the governing body of that Institu- 
tion whioh would faithfully represent the opinions and experiences of the alumni of the 
colleges and schools of the Province as to have the rules and bye laws of the University 
work upon them. If yon have some newer blood infused into it in the way suggested 
by me, I think the Allahabad University will be better equipped, developed and manag- 
ed. Gentlemen, I will not take any more cf your time at this fag-end of the day. It 
would be bettor for me now simply to leave the resolution for your acceptance (Cheers), 


Mr. Rustam Cama of Bombay in supporting the resolution said Gentlemen, 
Rustam I will not take up much of your time. 1 come from Bombay and can speak only as 
Cama regards the Bombay University. In Bombay we have got the concession, as it is 

(Bombay), called, of electing two Fellows every year 4>o the Senate of the Bombay University. 

Gentlemen, I think the time has now come when we should not only pray for the con- 
cession but we should ask for the amendment of the Acts or Charters of the 
old Universites. I call the Calcutta, Madras and Bombay Universites as the 
three old Universities. They were founded in the fifties half a century ago ; we con- 
duct the affairs of these universities still under these old charters. Indian 
Universities when first founded were founded on the Charter of the London Universi- 
ty. The London University was founded by the Charter of 1830, or there about 
That Charter was amended within a year after the Indian Universities were found* 
ed. In the old Charter of the London University, no franchise was given to the gradu* 
ates because none existed then. Within a^quarter of a century after the founding 
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of that University a new Charter was granted to the London University by which Second 
franchise was given to the graduates* of tho London University. But, gontlomen, half ~“ 
a century has gone by ; still the old charters exist in India and in them there is not a 
word about an elective franchise for graduates. We in Bombay Formed an association 
and agitated for this franchise being given. Even a Bill was once drafted and tho then 
Vice-Chancellor Sir Raymond West held discussions on that Bill ; but that Bill — 1 do 
not know for what reason— has been shelved. In that Bill, it was proposed that half 
the number of Fellows should be annually elected by the graduates of the Bombay Uni- 
versity. I should, therefore, desire that in future congresses wo should go a step furtlior, 
and in our future resolutions ask Government to amend the old Charters of tho three old 
Universities and as a matter of right obtain franchise for tho graduates and not merely 
pray for elective principles in mere administrative resolutions which may he issued 
to*day and withdrawn to-morrow at the sweot will oF the executivo government. With 
these remarks, I beg to support the resolution now before the Congress. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried. 

The President Now Gentlemen, we adjourn till 12 noon to-morrow. 



THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Saturday 28th December 1900. 

Congress assembled at 12 o’clock. 

Third Day. V 

The President:— Brother delegates, beforo we proceed to tha business of the day 

President. 1 tIjink ifc is m y dut y to mention one fact for your information. At the Subjects’ 
Committee meeting held last ovening, it was proposed by the Hindu members of the 
Committee belonging to the Punjab that the question of the Land Alienation Aot 
should be brought before the Congress and the matter was thoroughly discussed. 
As the Mahornedan members of the Subjects’ Committee took a different view of that 
Act, it was finally resolved by the Hindu members of the Committeo belonging to the 
Punjab, that out of doference to the sentiment of the Mahornedan members, the 
question should be dropped for the person t, that wo should wait and watch the working 
of the Act for another year and that after collecting information and accurate facts 
which would entitle us to pronounce a final judgment on the working of the Act 
wo might see if the question can bo brought forward at the next meeting of the 
Congress . 1 am quite sure that the course which has been adopted by the Subjects* 
Committee is one which commends itself to one and all the delegates that are here 
(Cheers), for, gentlemen, I think it is the traditional policy of the Congress always to 
try to be unanimous on questions which are brought forward before it. With these 
observations I will now ask you to listen to some verses which Moulvi Shafiqul Rahimau 
has composed in honour of the Congress. 


Maulvi Shafiqul Rahman then read somo beautiful versus in Urdu specially, com- 
posed for the occasion. r J ‘ 

THE CONGRESS AND LORD CURZON. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Surendranath Banerjee, Calcutta, who on rising was received 
with enthusiastic cheers said: — Mr. President, Brother-delegates, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, — The resolution which I have the honour to move runs in these terms— 

That this Congress desires to record its gratitude to E. E. the Viceroy for the 
benevolence of his famine policy and for his firm resolve to uphold the interests of 
order and justice as evidenced in the regulation recently issued regarding the grant of 
shooting passes to soldiers and his proceedings in connection with the Rangoon and 
O’Gara cases. 


Sir,— When Lord Curzon landed in Bombay amid the acclamations of a united 
Hon’ble p0ople ’ we in Congress assembled accoidod him a cordial greeting, and a graoiom 
Mr. 7 p, y was vouchsafed to our message. Since then two years have elapsed. Two years 
Surendra- * orm leSS than t * ,e P er,od °f Viceregal rule. Two years are insufficient to allow 
nath ai> y one to * orm even a tolerable forecast of the developments of Vioeregal policy. Two 
Baneijee. years are absolutely inadequate for the purposes of the historic judgment. Even in tho 
ease of a Viceroy who has completed his full term of office, who has developed his polioy 
and has inscribed his name for good or for evil upon the pages of Indian his tory, it 
would be difficult to form an accurate estimate of the man and of his measures, immedi- 
ately after he has vacated his high and exalted office. In the case of Lord Curzon the 
difficulties of the situation, the complexities of the problem are aggravated by personal 
considerations. We are charmed by his brilliant personality,— we are fascinated by 
his striking genius and over-awed by his angnBt position. The splendours of royalty 
surround him and pervert the judgment. But, Sir, we attempt no comprehensive view 
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of the Viceregal policy or of the career of Lord Curzon. *Our ambition is limited^— Third 
we confine ourselves to a particular part of his policy and to the considerations that — 
arise in connection with that part alone. We do not propose to traverse beyond tho tt^ 1 ® 
limits which we havo so precisely laid down for ourselves, except with the view of cor- ^ 6 

recting our judgment in regard to it. And, Sir, here I must guard myself against a S ul 4ndra- 
misconception which the situation affords. By recording this resolution, it is not for nath 


one moment to bo understood that we the members of this Congress pledge ourselves Banorjee* 
to an unqualified approval of His Excellency’s policy or of his measures. If 


that were tho, scope of this resolution, if it were capablo of such an interpretation 
as that, I, for my part, would have no part or share in it (Hear, hear) for there 
are features in his administration — there are features in his Government to 
which I have the strongest objection to take. His Lordship’s policy in connection 
with Local Self-Government, his policy in connection with tho question of 
education, and, speaking for myself, I will also say, his policy in regard to the trans- 
fer of agricultural holdings in the Punjab do not commend themselves to my approv- 
ing judgment (Hear, hoar). Sir, in Bengal, the Calcutta Municipal Act is now the law 
of tho land ; it has received the assent of His Excellency ; it has sounded tho doath-knell 

of a Local Self-Government in the capital of the Indian Empire (“shame”) and has 

deprived the citizens of Caloutta of an instrument of popular and political education 
which was calculated to imbue them with the highest civic virtues. Here in the Punjab 
—and I must dissociate the Congress from tho observations which I am about to make— 
the Land Alienation Act has been passed, despite the opposition of tho enlightened 
sections of tho community, despite the remonstrances of the Head of the Government 
despite the protests of the representative of the educated community of tho Punjab in 
the Supremo Legislative Council ( Cheers). A scion of a princely house, most devoted to 
the Government, most anxious to support the Government and the measures of Govern- 
ment, most averse to court those arts which conduce to popularity, Kunwar Sir Harnam 
Singh felt himself constrained under a Benso of over-whelming duty to voice the popular 
cry and protest against this measare in the Supreme Legislative Council. And, Sir, I 
must say, that it is difficult to oonceive of a more extraordinary piece of legislation than 
this. Who has ever heard of a law, some of whose provisions are retrospective in their 
character? Who has heard of a law which plaoes the whole of the legnl profession under 
a ban ? I thought. Sir, that we were living under the reign of law, and it was the 
proud privilege of the British Government to have substituted tho reign of law 
for the reign of disoretion. But I have been dis-illnBioned. By a swing of the 
pendulum, we have been brought back to the time in which the law is to be 
interpreted at least in the Punjab without the aid of those who havo been 
trained in the profession of the law ( Cheers ) . Take again the educational policy 
of the Government. Yesterday you recorded a resolution in which you expressed 
your regret that the graduates of the Calcutta University havo been deprived 
of a great right which they possessed. The policy of Government in the matter 
of eduoation, at leaBt so far as we have been able to understand it, is a policy 
of centralisation. Recently the Government of Bengal, no doubt at the instance 
of the Government of India, issued a resolution on the Text-books the object 
of whioh apparently is to assume to itself if not the right of control, at any 
rate, the right of regulation in regard to Text-Books in schools which are 
independent of Government. This really amounts to the assumption of an 
extraordinary power. But barring these reservations, we are prepa red to render 
unto Caesar the things that are Cwsar’s (Cheers) and unto God the things that are 
God’s. Onr attitude, and I speak of the attitude of tlo Congress, and if I may 

be permitted to say so, the attitude of the educated community is not one of natural 

hostility to the official hierarchy in this country (Hoar, hear). Officials are the 
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servants of the Crown. TPe are the subjects of the Crown (Hear, hear). It is their 
duty to serve us (Hear, hear). It is our duty to co-operate with them (Hear, hear 
and cheers) in the discharge of their high and sacred functions. There ought to be 
mutual concord and fellowship between the officials and the non-officials (Hear, hear) ; 
and by our joint efforts wo can mako this Empire of the Queen, the chosen abode of 
happiness and joy to the many millions who own Her Majesty’s supremacy (Cheers). 
And why should this blossed consummation be doferred ? 1 know, Sir, that we are 

at times unpleasant. It is our business to criticise the conduct of officials, so far as 
that conduct is involved in thoir public measures. But criticism is both the penalty 
as well as the privilege of the great. The man in the street is not criticised ; but it is 
only those who are placed in the exalted positions of responsibility who are approached 
by the critic in order that the light of public opinion may guide and warn and 
instruct thorn. Englishmen are devoted to thoir duty. Duty is their watchword. 
Why should tlioy object when we, in the discharge of a stern duty, arc obliged to 
criticise them (Cheers) ? I may here also say this as a word of warning to the critics 
themselves, and I feel the less hesitation in giving this advice as I am one of th© 
critics myself, (laughter). I say I am one of tlie critics not by virtue of my position 
here, but by the frequency of my appearance olsewhero — well, Sir, the word of advice 
that I should like to give to the critics is summed up in the well-known English 
phrase u Naught extenuate or aught set down in malice.” Harsh, bitter and 
exaggerated criticisms serve no useful purpose ; and those who are perched on the 
high pedestal of tho critic should bear in mind that for the moBt part those against 
whom their shafts are directed are not in a position to reply to them (Hear, hear). 
Therefore the obligation is all the more incumbent upon the critics to be moderate and 
temperate in tho criticisms they indulge in. Well, Sir, subject to these reservations, 
this Congress expresses its deep gratitude to His Excellency on the benevolence of 
his famine policy and for his earnest zeal in upholding the interests of law and justice 
as evidenced by his resolution on tho Rangoon outrage case and the regulations re- 
lating to shooting passes issued by His Excellency. Lord Curzon considers himself 
the embodiment of Imperial justice. We hear a good deal in these days of the Imperial 
spirit. The Imperial spirit is a meaningless phrafie, unless it is accompained by the 
firm resolve to ensure equal right sand equal justice among all the classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, no matter in what part of the Empire they may resido (Hear, 
hear). Justice is the bulwark of thrones and States — justice between man and 
man— justice between man and woman — justice between the rulers atod the ruled 
justice between the black and the white, that justice which emanates from the 
footstep of the throne of the Supreme (cheers). No Government can with 
impunity ignore the claims of justice. A Government which deliberately doos that, 
paves tho way for its own ruin. Justice, sa^s Carlyle ih one of his inimitable 
passages in the French Revolutions, revenges itself with c6mpound interest in dire acts 
of ruin and destruction. The truth is written by an invisible Hand upon the scrolls of 
Time and proclaimed by an invisible Yoioe in the pages of History. Sir, that is the writ- 
ing on the wall sinco Time was, and that will continue to be the writing on the wall when 
Time resolves itself into Eternty. Sir, it is a matter of the greatest gratification to us to 
be able to know that the English rulers of India have from the earliert times recognised 
the sanctity of this priuciple. The Court of Directors among the injunctions which they 
sent to their servants in India, sought to impress upon them that their great duty tfas 
not only to dispense justice, but to convince the people that justice has been done. 
Lord Lytton, speaking from his place in the Viceregal Connoil, re-echoing the sentiments 
of Sir James Fitz Stephen, said: “A single instance of conscious failure of justice 
was more disastrous to British rule thari a great reVersb sustained upon an Asiatic battle- 
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field ” (Cheers) . Lord Ampthill replying the other day to tho toast proposed in his Third Day- 
honour at the banquet given to him by the Liberal Union Federation mado use of those r ZT" 
pregnant words 1 u Whorover the authority of the Queen -Kin press is paramount? J-fon’ble 
the claims of justice must also be paramount.” Lord Curzon speaking last year 
in tho historic city of Lucknow before an assembly of ialukdars said that Knglish Suronclra 
veracity which is tho main and inspiring motive of British justice has Nath 
done more to establish, to consolidate and extend this magnificent empire Bannerjee- 
than English valour or English intelligence. But, Sir, I regret to have to 
Say that there is no class of cases in which there are more scandalous failures of 


justice than in that particular class of cases in which Europeans are the accused 
persons and natives of India are the aggrieved parties. It is an unsavoury subject, 
I mean only to call attention to two or three very important cases. Take the Kangoon 
0 utrago case. You remember the facts of the case. The culprits were tried but they 
wore not punished. Justice was cheated of its dues. Why ? Because thero waif 
conspiracy of silence among the members of the Begiment. Tho only case offtd 
kind in which I remember the claims of justice were fully satisfied was the? case of 
Doctor Sureh Clianodor Sircar of Barrack pur. IIo was an esteemed friend of mine, 
Honorary Magistrate and Chairman of the Local Municipality, and a gentleman in tho 
enjoyment of an extensive professional practice. Ho was murdoruusly assaulted by 
three European soldiers in a fit of drunkennes and he died in the courso of 24 hours. A 
telegram was sent of the event to our Congress organ, India , and it was published in all 
the leading newspapers in England. A question was asked in the Douse of Commons 
by Sir William Wedderburn, and, I believe, Lord George Hamilton telegraphed the 
information to Lord Elgin who was at that time Viceroy. The authorities took such 
vigorous measures as to lead to the punishfiient of tho three accused men who were 
tried and convicted of grievous hurt and sentenced to the highest punishment to 
which they were liable under the provision of tho law. I am bound to say one word by 
way of parenthesis, that in regard to these cases some of thorn of a very grievous 
nature, educated Anglo-Indian opinion strongly condemns them ( Cheers). I have had 
the opportunity of talking this matter over with officials of the highest position. I refer 
to a conversation which I had about 6 weeks ago with an official who occupies a con- 
spicuous position in Bengal. He said, “Mr. Bannerji, I cannot approve of your 
agitation for the separation of judicial and executive functions, but I am bound to say 
this— that point is lent to this agitation by tho scandalous failures of justioo iu cases 

where Europeans are the accused and Indians are the aggrieved parties,” “ scandalous 

failures” were his words and not mine. In those cases in which European soldiers 
are concerned your countrymen have a substantial grievance.” This is what he said in 
connection with the facts of a case to which I shall presently call your attention. You 
remember that about two months ago, a soldier attachod to Fort William shot dead a 
poor tailor. This poor tailor had complained against him, got him . court-martialled and 
imprisoned for a couple of weeks. After his reloase he took his gun and deliberately sh<^ 
the man dead. He was arrested and he put in a plea of insanity, and the plea was 
accepted by the Judge. The most curious thing was that nobody in the Begiment had 
ever heard that he was of an unsound mind. The Colonel of the Begiment gave 
evidence before the Presidency Magistrate, an impartial English gentleman, and said 
“ never had I even heard the whisper of a suspicion regarding the sanity of this man.” 
There is the further fact that tho preliminary enquiry was held for three days. For 
the first two days the man was perfectly sane and on the third day he suddenly became 
insane. How did ho become insane. F A lawyer came on the scene. I cannot understand 
how the presence of lawyers should have the tondency to make poople insane. If that is 
80 , we are in dangerous proximity to some of our esteemod friends (Loud choers)* 
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There is the fact that a lawyer appeared on the eoene and the man promptly enough 
iappeared insane. He could not understand the questions put to him and returned 
urrelcvant answers. The Presidency Magistrate was so convinced of tho utter 
unsoundness of the plea that lie committed the man to the Sessions where, however, the 
Judge, the Jury and the Doctors came to the conclusion that the man was of an unsound 
mind and was not in a position to make his defence. Well, Sir, facts such as those, 
have jusfifu d Lord Curzon to take the measures which he has taken. With rogard to 
tlio sliootmg ] ass regulations, I may he permitted to refer for a moment to the difference 
of opinion which prevails. 1 find that a section of the Indian Pross condemns tho re- 
gulations, and 1 find curiously enough the Pioneer also condemns tho regulations. Well, 
Sir, when I find the Pioneer condemning any measure I foel a sort of sneaking 
partiality for it. I am reminded in this connection of wliat the late Bichard Cobden 
used to say : — u When I find that the Times condemns me ” ho used to say, U I feel 1 am 
the light, but if the Times praises me, I am very much indoubt whether wliat 1 did 
My sentiments with regard to the Pioneer are east very much in the same 
^ld. But, Sir, to my friends of the Indian Press, I wish to say this that their criticisms 
.«re based upon a forecast of the possible consequence which may accrue from the measure 


which has yet to be tried. At any rate, it is the embodiment of the earnest desire of tho 
Government of India to prevent those sad occurrences. Look at some of theso regulations, 
llie first rule is to this effect, that no soldier or non-commissioned officer or a war- 
ant officer is to bo furnished with any of those passes unless he has got a good 
conduct badgo. It is only men of approved good conduct who are to have these passes, 
and then they are to bo accompanied by an Indian interpreter ; they are not to go within 
500 yards of a village or an enclosure, and they are not to shoot peafowls or monkeys and 
other animals ; they are to have no intercourse of any kind with the villagers ; and if any 
breach of those rules occur, they are liable to bo court-martialled and punished. And 
this is the most important part of the regulations. If in consequence of any breaph 
of these rules, any injury is done or any affray takes place and the offender is not dis- 
covered, then tho corps or detachment is liable to be deprived of the privilege of 
obtaining shooting passes for a period not exceeding two years, tho object being to put 
an end to the conspiracy of silence which proved so fatal to the interests of justice in 
the Bangoon case. On the other hand, a similar obligation is put upon the villagers. 
They are not to take the law into their own hands, and if they commit an unwarrantable 
act of violence upon tho soldiers, they are liable to have a punitive police placed on them* 
Whatever may be tho criticisms passed upon the shooting pass regulations, they repre- 
sent the earnest desire of tho Government of India to protect the community against 
assaults of this kind, which, Ihope,will become rare with the advance of sound and enlight- 
ened opinion in tho army. Then, Sir, I go to the next branch of the resolution which 


is, that we do reoord our acknowledgments to His Excellency the Viceroy for the be- 
nevolenco of his famine policy. Yesterday you discussed at length the famine polioy of 
the Government of India, and I have no desire to take up your time unnecessarily. It 


,must be admitted that the famine of this year was the greatest famine of this century. 


audit must be recorded to the credit of the Governnent of India that it put forth 
efforts commensurate with the severity of the crisis. Look at the facts. The famine 
covered an area of 400, 000 square miles and affected a population of 60 millions, 
one-fourth of the entire population of the Indian Empire and one and a half times 
that of the United Kingdom. The cost to Government will amount to 10 crores pf 
rupees up to 31st March. The national loss is estimated at 75 crores of rupees, and 
the mortality at 750,000 souls. This is a terrible record. The Pioneer in criticising 
these figures made some disparaging remarks with regard to famine measures adopted 
by the former rulers of India. Sir, lam not called upon to yind^ate theip. I$j& 
not for one moment to be supposed that they could cope with tho benevolent famine 
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measures pf tho great British JJmpiro prompted by the highest humanity. But they did Third Day. 
what they could. There never was a more unsympathetic ruler than Aurangzeb, yet 
the fact remains that he rendered the most generous aid in the great famine which hfon’ble 
overtook his empire. Tho famine relief operations of Akbar aro also entitled to coin- Mr. 
mendation. However that may be, wo entirely endorse tho opinion of the Viceroy Surendra 
when he said that lie believed that liis measures would inspire public confidence and a f ll 
would be worthy of tho trust of the people of India. These measures, I do -tiro to say Bannerjee, 
on behalf of this Congress, havo evoked our doepost gratitude (Cheers), but we desire 
to appeal to His Excellency to go a step furthor and to add to the glory of his achieve- 
ment. It is not enough to mitigate suffering, it is necessary to prevent it. Prevention 
is better than cure. Therefore it would be a lasting monument of his Excellency's rule 
if after making such enquiries us we havo suggested, he could sec his way to formulate 
dofinite measures which would prevent tho periodical recurrence of famines in this 
great country. Cuvier somewhere remarks in one of his works that famines are impos- 
sible in this ago, and so they are impossible in Europe, but not in this fabled land of 
wealth, the gorgeous lnd, ovei flowing with milk and honey and abounding in tho good 
things of this world. Here famines are matters of overyday occurrenco ; they occur 
with the periodicity of the seasons. In this connection, I dosiro to call your attention 
to the excellent pamphlet which has been written by my friend) Mr. Prithvis 
Chander ltoy, tlio Assistant Secretary to the Congress Committee, Calcutta. He 
has made an exhaustive study of the subject and from him we learn that under 
British rule there have been at least two famines in every 10 or 12 years, excepting 
Bengal, and two big lamines in every century. Ho has given us a table showing tho 
the lamines under British rule. There was a famine in 1709-70 ; there was a famine 
in 1783-84. The famine of 1769 occurred in Bengal and that of 1783 in tho North- 
West Provinces. The famine of 1790-92 affected portions of the Madras Presidency 
and the famine of 1824-26 affected Madras and Bombay. The famine of 1833-34 
occurred in Madras, Bombay and Hyderabad. The lamine of 1838 affected the N.-W\ 

Provinces and Bajputana. Tho famine of 1860-61 affected tho N.-W^. Provinces 
and tho Punjab. The famine of 1864-63 desolated Orissa, Belinr, North Bengal, 

Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay. The famine of 1868-69 affected Bajputana, 
the N.-W. Provinces, Central Provinces, Bombay and the Punjab. Tho famine 
of 1873-74 affected Beliar, Bengal, Oudh, and the N.-W. Provinces. Tho 
famine of 1876-78 occurred in Southern India, the N.-W. Provinces, Oudh and 
the Punjab. The famine of 1896-97 broke out in Western India and tho Central 
Provinces. The famine of 1899-1900 affected Western India, Bajputana, tlio 
Central Provinces and parts of the Punjab and the N.-W. Provinces. Tins 
statement is interesting, and it is suggestive of a very important conclusion, 
and to that conclusion 1 desire to call tho attention of the Congress. Wo had two 
famines in Bengal before the Permanent Settlement. The famine of 1769-70 was the 
first famine wo had under the British rulo. In 1783 the Permanent Settlement was 
granted. Since the Permanent Settlement, we had two famines, one was the Orissa 
famine and the other was -the Behar famine of 1874. The first famine affected a part of 
the country which does not come under the operation of the Permanent Settlement. 

The Behar famine was a fiction of the imagination. It was a more invention— for what 
purpose it is difficult to say. That this was a fiction is abundantly shown in the admira- 
ble pamphlet known as the black pamphlet written by a late member of the Civil 
Service, Mr. J. O’Donnel. This conclusion is further borne out by the fact that there was 
not a single ease of death arising out of that famine, whereas the mortality in other 
famines has to be counted by thousands. Therefore I am driven to this irresistible con- 
that the Permanent Settlement is a guarantee against the recurrence of famines, 
jfongn) has had the Permanent Settlement since 1798 and Bengal is exceptionally fra® 
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from the visitations of famine. Of course I do not say that the Bengal system should be 
extended to the other parts of the Kmpire. Instead of there being a middleman lot the 
contract of settlement he between the Government and the ryot. I am perfectly certain 
Unit it* a Pormammfc Sottlmnont of that kind could be extended to the whole of India, that 
would be the most effective safeguard against the recurrence of famines. Lord Curzon 
has appointed a (.'em miss ion to enquire into this matter. But this Commission has vory 
narrow issues placed before it. The question of famine is an imperial problem and 
lias to be dealt with in an imperial style. The occurrence of drought will not 
account for the recurrence of thoso famines. Wo are again brought face to face with 
the question of Indian poverty and we appeal to Lord Curzon on behalf of this Con- 
gress to signalise his administration by instituting an enquiry, an exhaustive enquiry, 
into the causes uf theso famines, and by taking such steps as may prevent their recur- 
rence. 

Ido not know, Bir, that I ought to detain you any longor. We hope and trust 
that Lord Curzon will hold out, in the words of the manifesto of the British Committee of 
the National Congress, tho olive branch of peace between the representatives of the 
official hierarchy and the representatives of tho popular party. Sir, speaking of that 
manifesto, it comes to me in the shape of a trumpot-call to duty. Jt comes to me as the 
voieo of the illustrious men who have consecrated their lives to the servicos of India and 
every word of that manifesto is deserving of our most careful consideration. The signa- 
tories, the illustrious signatories, to the manifesto say that we are in tho midst of a cri- 
sis and that wo are at tho parting of ways. There can be no doubt that the forces of re- 
action are at tho present moment in tho ascendant in the counsels of mankind • and 
however great may be the measure of our devotion to the Congress cause, our faith in 
its ultimate triumph, w« are after all men, creatures of circumstances, dominated by the 
influences of the age, in which wo live. We cannot emancipate ourselves from our 
surroundings ; the greatest and best of us must be shaped, guided and instructed by 
the influences of his environment. But let us see to it that in the tide of re-action which 
has set in with such irresistible force, our cause, for the sake of which so many of us 
have made so many sacrifices, is not wiped out of existence, and our cherished aspirations 
are not ship-wrecked beyond redemption. Nothing is more trying to a party than adver 
aity and the spirit of despondency which adversity creates. But adversity also is th 
foster-mother of the noblest virtues. The virtues of endurance, fortitude and t' ° 
are nowhere better learnt than in the school of adversity (Cheers). In the midst of the 
darkness and gloom which surround us, let us possess our souls in patience in the firm 
conviction that tho time will come when there will be a turn in the tide and that 
dark clouds which have gathered round us will disappear before the morning light 
liberty and truth and justice (Cheers). Show me the age or the country where the force, 
of darkness have finally triumphed over the forces of light ; show me the a 
the country where the spirit of re-action has permanently checked the spirit of 
progress. Progress is the order of nature, the dispensation of Divine Provi 
dence ; progress is written in characters of light in the ineffaceable pages of historv- 
progress is the divine mandate, the ordinance of God. We cannot stand where we ’ 
we must make up our minds either to go forward or to go backward. I ask vou m !'* 
"• *? n “ k * »*Y Ch “ ce - WiU »» 8° or march Ward 

• ""TV 1 th0 — ° f ( <»— )• I ... «» of .hat — a! 

assembled culture and intelligence of India. But here again, I am confronted wiffc 

difficulty. The illustrious leaders of the Congress movement*, the signatories to V 

manifesto, tell us that we want younger men to carry on the burden of our work! 

Where are these young men ? Where are our recruits ? Where are are the mission* 
arms of the new faith, the preachers of the new dispensation, the pontiffs of the new 
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•reed ? Where are those men whose lips have been touched by the celestial fire, whoso 
hearts aglow with the divine enthusiasm ? Where aro those men who are prepared to 
go. from town to town from district to district, from province to provinco, like the 
apostles of old, and preach the saving lessons of the Congress ? .( Cheers ). Where are 
they ? Oh ! where aro thoso men who will keep alive tho sacrificial fire which the Con- 
gress movement has kindled in our midst? They say that the enthusiasm of our earlier 
days is waning in our midst. If that is so, now that wo are on the threshold of a new 
century, now that we stand on the sacred soil of the Punjab, associated with the most 
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memorable achievements of our race, let us take a solemn vow that we dedicato ourselves 
to the rogenaration, the moral and political regeneration, of this great country. No 
high or, no nobler, no holior resolve can animate us, and if the second Congress hold in 
tho Punjab can inspire us with a new fervour, a now dovotion, a now resolve to riso to 
the height of our situation, to overcome the crisis, then I am sure this Congress will not 
have boen held in vain— it will liavo done a service worthy of tlio best traditions of the 
Congress and it will liavo advanced tho cause of Indian reform. We aro in tho midst 
©f a crisis. Let us take note of tho fact and firmly rosolvo in our hearts to moot the 
crisis with all tho enthusiasm, devotion and fervour that wo aro possessed of and 
tlio blessings of God will sanctify our efforts (Loud cheers ). 

Mr. Rustum Cawa (Bombay) Mr. President, Brother Delegates, Ladies and Mr. 
Gentlemen, after the most eloquent, most exhaustive and the most inspiring speech that Rustum 
it was our good fortune to hear in this hall, I feol very diffident in rising to second Cama 
this proposition. But as tho President has called upon mo to do so, I rise to do my (Bombay), 
duty. Brother delegates, yesterday, a brother delegate, in seconding Mr. Surendra- 
math Bannerji said that it was his misfortune to follow him. But I say it is my good 
fortune to follow him, because my task is shortened. I have only to say that coming 
from Bombay I most heartily second the proposition so ably moved by him. 


Tho resolution was then put to tho vote and carried unanimously. 

Tho President Now, gentlemen, thore is a lot of work to bo gono through and The 
in order to economise time, the Subjects’ Committee havo entrusted me with the privilege President, 
©f putting before you certain resolutions without any speech. Availing myself of that 
privilege, I will read to you tho resolutions jvhich I havo to put before you. These are 
resolutions passed at the previous session of congress and therefore require no speeches 
in support of thorn. The following are tho resolutions I put before you : 

That this Congress places on record its conviction that the system of technical Resolu- 
•ducation now in vogue is inadequate and unsatisfactory, and prays that, having rogard tion 
to the poverty of the people and the decline of indigenous industries, the Government VIII. 
will introduce a more elaborate and efficient scheme of technical instruction, and set 
apart more funds for a successful working of the same. And this Congress desires to 
repress its grateful appreciation of the patriotic and munificent gift of Mr. Tata for 
the promotion of higher scientific education and research. 

That this Congress is of opinion that so long as Berar is administered by the Reaol u<l 
Governor-General in Council, all laws and orders having the foroe of law, intended for tion 
Berar, should be enacted by the Supreme Legislative Council in the same way as those IX. 
tor British India proper. 

(i) That this Congress concurring with previous Congresses in strongly advooaf Resolu* 

tog — tioa 

{a) A modification of the rules under the Arms Aot so as to make them equally 
applicable to all residents in, all visitors to, India, without distinotion 
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of oreed, caste or colour ; to ensure the liberal concession of licenses 
wherever wild animals habitually destroy human life, cattle or crops > 
and to make all licenses, granted under the revised rules, of life-long 
tenure revocable only on proof of misuse, and valid throughout the 
Provincial jurisdiction in which they are issued. 

The authorizing and stimulating of a widespread system of volunteering, 
such as obtains in Great Britain, amqpgst the people of India. 

The discontinuance of the grant of exchange compensation allowance to 
tho non-domiciled European and Eurasian employes of Government. 

The establishment of a High Court of Judicature in the Punjab. 

( ii ) That this Congress concurring with previous Congresses records its protest 

(a) Against the scheme of reorganization of tho Educational Service which 
has recived the sanction of tho Secretary of State, as being calculated 
to exclude Natives of India, including those who have been educated 
in England, from tho superior grade of the Educational Service to 
which they have hitherto been admitted, advocating that the scheme 
may bo so recast as to afford facilities for the admission of Indian gradu- 
ates to the superior grade of the Educational Service. 

'3) Against tho present rate of tho Salt Tax, which produces great hardship 
to the poor classes of tho country, a hardship which renders it incum- 
bent upon the Government to take the earliest opportunity to restore 
tho duty to its level of 1888. 

(c) Against the retrograde policy of the Government of India in nominating a 
gentleman for the Central Provinces to the Supreme Council without 
asking local bodies to mako recommendations for such nomination, 
entertaining the earnest hope that the Government will be pleased to 
tako early steps to give to the Central Provinces the same kind of re- 
presentation that it has already granted to Bengal, Madras, Bombay 
and the North-Western Provinces. 

(e£) Against the labour laws of Assam, viz., the Inland Emigration Act I of 
1882, as amended by Act VII of 1893. 

(iii) This Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, expresses its conviction — 

(a) That, having regard to the opinion of the Jury Commission as to 

the success of the system of trial by jury, and also the fact that with 
the progress of education a sufficient number of educated persons is 
available in all parts of the country, the system of trial by jury should 
be extended to the districts and offences to which at present it does not 
apply, and that the verdicts of juries should be final. 

(b) That this Congress is of opinion that it is desirable in tho interests of the 

people of this country that the Criminal Procedure Code should be so 
amended as to confer upon accused persons, who are Natives of India, 
the right of claiming, in trials by jury before the High Court, and in 
trials with the aid of assessors, that not less than half the number of 
the jurors or of the assessors shall be Natives of India. 

(c) That the action of the Forest Department, under the rules framed by the 

different Provincial Governments* prejudicially affectB the inhabitants 
of the rural parts of the country by subjecting them to the annoyance 


Third Day. 
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(d) 


and oppression of Forest subordinates in various ways ; and those 
rales should be amended in the interest of the people. 

That the minimum income assessable under the Income Tax Act be raised 
from five hundred to one thousand rupees. 


Third Day. 

Resolu-* 

tion 

X. 


(e) That no satisfactory solution of the question of the employment of Natives 
of India in the Indian Civil Service is possible, unless offect is given 
to the resolution of the House of Commons of June 1693 in favour of 


holding the Competitive Examination for the Indian Civil Service simul- 
taneously in India and England. 


That this Congress, while expressing its grateful acknowledgments for tho Resolu** 
annual contribution of £250,000, promised to be made from the British to the Indian tion 

Exchequer in accordance with the recommendations of the majority of tho Royal Com- XI. 

mission on Indian Expenditure, respectfully desires to point out that for doing ade- 
quate justice even in regard to the claims admitted by that commission, it is necessary 
that India should receive the arrears payable on this account for the past many 
years, and prays that tho British Parliament will bo pleased to make this grant. 

These resolutions wero put to the vote one by one and carried unanimously. 

Lala Lajpat Rai was then asked to move the next resolution which ho did in an 
Urdu speech which has unfortunately not been reported. The resolution runs as 
follows : — 


That the Congress hereby approves of the suggestion presented by tho Indian 
Congress Committee for the consideration of this Session that at least half a day at 

bach annual Session of the Congress bo devoted to tho consideration and discussion of 
the Industrial and Educational problems of tho country, Further, resolved, that annu- 
ally two Committees bo appointed to consider and suggest means of Educational and 
Industrial improvement of the country and to assist therein and that to each 
Committee a Secretary be annually appointed. These Committees will divide fchom- 
Belves into Provincial Committees with powers to add to their number. 

Mr. Duni Chand ; — Mr. President, Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
I know that all speakers have to be as economical as possible in regard to time and I 
Bhall endeavour to be as brief as possible in what I have to say. Gentlemen, coming to 
the point I must say that the chief objections against the Congress, at least in the Punjab, 
have been that wo are nob practical but theoretical, and all those people who are against 
the Congress have been saying that we do not devote our time to the industries of the 
country, to the educational needs of the people, but merely keep talking and talking. 
This is the great accusation against us. Though as a delegate from the Punjab I ought 
to be modest, yet, all the same, 1 must say that it is in our power to change tho policy of 
the Congress— not towards the wrong direction— and also to make up the deficiencies which 
ilroady exist in the Congress. I think the Punjabees ought to be proud of this fact. 
Srentlemen, the chief question before us is the question of our livelihood. When we ask 
die people to take part in the Congress, they say that they must first think about them- 
selves and thbn about politics. Hereafter we shall be in a position to tell them that the 
Congress is also interested in questions concerning our livelihood. Mahomedan gentlemen 
aow say that educational matters are more important and they would rather go to Rampur 
than 'Lahore. Hereafter, we will be in a position to tell them that they need not go to 
Rampur but should come to the Congress wherever it may be held, and discuss besides 
political matters, educational matters also. We shall be in a position to tell them that 
by joining the Congress they will be able to save a lot of their time and energy which 
ire now wasted in holding minor conferences. They hold, at present, industrial confer- 
ences and eduoational conferences, but hereafter there will be no necessity for such 
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3 bird Say. separate conferences being held as the Congress will also discuss all these matters. It 
Mr^Duni * s a * wa 7 s that the ^ on g r ©s s consists of legal practitioners, and even the legal 

Ch&nd P rac titioners say that the work of the Congress is going down and therefore they would 
( Lahore) rft th©r study reported cases and attend to their law business than come to the Congress. 

They say that we do not think about the disabilities or grievances of logal practitioners 
and though there was the resolution in rogard to the exclusion of legal practitioners 
from revenue cases in the Punjab, yet wo havo not taken it up. In answer to that, I 
say that the bar is crowded and instead of wasting their time in the bar-room, they should 
come to the Congress and devote their time in discussing industrial questions. It has 
boon stated by Mr Lajput Uai that the prosperity of a country depends upon its in- 
dustry. Kvon England lias boon called a country of shop-keepers and it occupies a 
very good position so far as its material prosperity is concerned. Japan is tho first amongst 
tho Asiatic countries, because it has taken an interest in industrial questions. It 
has excelled us in tho manufacture of matches and other things and oxports thorn to In- 
dia. In speaking of famines, Mr. Surrendra Nath urged that we ought to have permanent 
settlement. Nob only should wo have permanent settlement but wo should also have mills 
and industrial factories in every town. We depend upon agriculture alone now, and if one 
harvest fails we are nowhere. 1 f judges, barristers, pleaders, shop-keepers and all depend 
upon agriculture, what will be the result if the harvest fail. (The Prosident here struok 
the gong ). My time is up and I must therefore stop here. 

The resolution was put to tho vote and carried unanimously. 

Kesolu- Mr. D. E. Wacha ( Bombay), who was received with cheers, in moving the next 

tion resolution said Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, — Nowordsof mine are required 
No. XIII. to move this resolution and to ask you to adopt it. Sir, the resolution that I am just 
Mr. D. E. now going to read will commend itself to everyone of you here, because the subjects that 
Wacha are therein men tic tied havo already been threshed out in this Congress. This resolution 
(Bombay), contemplates a deputation waiting on Lord Curzon with the memorial which you seo 
printed in tho agenda. In the address which Lord Curzon delivered the other 
day before the Bombay Municipal Corporation, ho observed that it was expedient that 
educated native opinion should be reckoned with by tho Government and respected. 
Whether tho opinion of the educated classes will eventually be adopted or not is of 
course another question. But his Lordship was clearly of opinion it should be heard and 
respected. This declaration is tantamount to a new departure in tho policy of the Govern- 
ment of India for which we are all thankful to Lord Curzon. Wo are glad that with tho 
advent of our new Viceroy the opinion of the u microscopic minority ” of Lord Dnfferin 
is going to bo respected. The Congress also takes anew departure this year. Instead of 
sending its resolutions to the Government through the usual channel it proposes this time 
to lay the more important resolutions of the congress before the Viceroy in persons. It is 
to be hoped that the Viceroy will receive the deputation with his acoustomed courtesy. 
With these brief observations I will now read tho resolution itself : 

That the following Memorial be submitted to His Excellency the Viceroy in Coun* 
cil by a deputation consisting of the following gentlemen 
The Hon’blo Mr. P. M. Mehta. 


„ W. 0. Bonnerjee. 

„ Ananda Charlu. 

„ Surrendro Nath Btonerji. 
„ Munshi Madho Lai. 

Mr. B. N. Mudholkar. 

„ B. M. Sayani. 

„ Harkiehen LaL 
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Memorial. Third Day. 

T° Resolu- 

Hrs Excellency George Nathaniel Curzon, g.c.s.i., o.c.i.e., &c., &c., ^ loa 

BARON CURZON OF KEDDLESTON, Viceroy and Governor- No - XIII. 


General in Council. 

Your Excellency, 

We, on behalf of tho delegates assembled at the 16th Session of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress at Lahore on Decomber last, have the honour to submit most respect- 
fully for the consideration of Your Excellency in Council tho accompanying Resolutions 
passed by that assembly and specially tho following questions which have long been 
beforo the country at large and which, in the opinion of tho Congress, now await a 
speedy solution of a practical and beneficent character. 

1. The question of. the extreme) desirability of separating judicial from executive 
functions has now been so well recognised, and there exists at present such a strong 
consensus of opinion, official and non-official, that Your Memorialists are earnestly of 
hope that the Government will bo pleased at an oarly day to introduce this popular re- 
form in the administration of the country. 

2. Tho increasing poverty of tho peasantry, in tho groator part of tho country, 
and thoir consequent inability to maintain thoinselves, without state and private bene- 
volence, at the very outset of scarcity or famine, is another pressing problem. Your 
Memorialists aro fully awaro of the fact that tho serious attention of the Government 
has boen engaged on it, and they trust that some efficacious romody will be soon found 
which may greatly contribute to mitigate that heavy poverty and enable the peasantry 
to better resist the strain which years of bad harvests or scarcity may entail on them. 

d. That in view of the condition to which tho recent famines have reduced the 
ryots the Government will be so good as to cause an exhaustive inquiry to be instituted 
into their growing impoverishment by means of an independent Commission. 

Gentlemen, I repeat that tho question sot forth in the memorial just read have 
been repeatedly discussed before by the Congress and aro thoroughly threshed out. 

The memorial places in a nutshell the main resolutions which are to be put before the 
Viceroy. And 1 daresay you will give your assent to tho Resolution. 

Muuslii Murlidhar ( Umballa ) : — Gontlemon, I cannot feel too grateful to our Munshi 
worthy President for asking me to perform a service of thanksgiving in this holy hall of Murli 
tho congress, which is dedicated to the memory of a confirmed atheist, to tho Olympian Dhar 
God sitting on his throne at Simla. Now I have been asked to support a resolution in (Umballa) 
regard to a deputation which is to wait upon His Excellency the Viceroy, oifcher at Simla 
or at Calcutta, wherever he may happen to be. This really seems to me a change of front 
and I gladly support the resolution which has been entrusted to mo. As regards the 
second resolution of which I thought I was in charge, I had composed some hymns 
about the deity in whoso honour I was to perform the service and with your permis- 
sion 1 will recite those verses, if I am allowed by the worthy President of the Congress 
to do so. 

The President having accorded his permission this gentlemen recited some verses, 
in Urdu, which were very much appreciated. 

Mr. Moharram AU Chishti (Lahore) spoke in Urdu in support of tho resolution 
atd said: — u Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I will be very brief in supporting 
this resolution as the previous speakers have already taken a lot of your time over it. 


Mr. 

Mohar- 
ram Ali 
Chishti 
(Lahore).' 
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Third Day. At first I felt some hesitation in supporting this resolution but on maturer considera- 
— tion I have thought it best to support it. My hesitation was due to the snubbing 
3M oharram. a dministered by His Excellency Lord Curzon to the Mahajana Sabha of Madras in his 
A.li reply to tho address presented by that body to him, and I feared the same treatment 
Chishti might not bo meted out to this deputation. As, however, my name is not on tho depu- 
(Lahoro). tation l do not see any reason why I should hesitate in supporting tho motion now 
before you. 

This much, however, I must say, that I have road with great interest tho publio 
utioiances of Lord Curzon and that I have always found a vein of sympathy for tho 
subject-races underlying all his public speeches. He personally attends to overy 
matter of tlie State. Ho is free from bias and is always open to conviction. May 
God Almighty soften his heart towards the Congress and may the deputation return 
successful. 

Mr. Bhupondranath Bose* rose from hia seat in tho body of the hall, said t— I 
think there ought to be a reservation in the resolution such as u Subject to such 
alterations as may be made by tho deputation.” I think it may be found necessary to 
alter the wording of the memorial as it is not likely, as at present worded, to commend 
itself to a man of the literary instincts of Loid Curzon. 

Tho President: — We accept your suggestion. The resolution before the meet- 
ing is That the following memorial, subject to such alterations, as may bo made 
by tho Deputation, bo submitted to His Excellency ” 

Tho resolution was put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

j^ a j a Lala Har Bhagwan Das (Jhelum) 2 — The resolution which has beeen entrusted 

3 far to me to be put forward for your acceptance is a simplo one. I do not think I neod 
Bhagwan recapitulate all the reasons of which all of you, along with myself, are aware, as to 
Das why we should make haste in urging this resolution for the favourable consideration 
(Jhelum). 0 £ tke Government of India. The claims for consideration which the Punjab has 
Resolu- arQ woU known . We have been under British rule for 50 years and during that time 

N ^IV W0 liave shown unswervin £ lo y alt y to tlie British thfone, not only on the battle 
°' * field but in other departments. Our Province has not been backward in adopting 

civilised methods and taking deeper interest in trying to educate its youth, on the line* 
of English education. Wo have got a University of our own and a Legislative Council 
and our Province is almost ahead in sending youths to England to study sciences and 
to qualify themselves as members of the bar. It is only our Province which takes 
back into the bosom of its society its sons who return from England, without exacting 
any penalties from them. But, gentlemen, there is a special reason whieh I have to 
submit for the consideration of this congress in urging vory particularly that the 
status of the regulation Province should be accorded to our Province very soon. 
The reason is this, it appears that the Government and its advisers are trying to use our 
province as the great horti-agricultural garden for making experiments in legislative 
measures. Now, in passing the Land Alienation Bill as admitted by the Governor- 
General the government has taken a big jump into the unknown ; and I am afraid that 
if this measure fails to answer its purposes some wise head may again advise the 
Government that tho peasants of the Punjab be forced to live on one meal a 
day for five years and thereby to see whether they could be kept out of indebtedness. 
In 1887 tho Government was advised that it was to the benefit of the rural population 
of the Punjab that certain civil cases may be taken out of the jurisdiction {of the Ordinary 
civil courts and that separate revenue courts be oreated for the decision of these cases* 
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The reason was that the peasants of A the Punjab being mostly ignorant people, could not 
understand the intricacies of the procedure of the Civil courts. Now, gentlemen, 
what has happened? The result most of you know. Now, Bomotimes, it takes 3 years 
for a peasant, after 2 appeals and porhaps 3 applications for revision, before ho can find 
out the proper tribunal whore his case should bo taken up. With these remarks, I sub- 
mit the following resolution for your acceptance : 

That the Congress respectfully urges upon the Government that in its opinion 
the time has come when the Punjab should bo constituted into a .Regulation Province. 


Third Day. 

Lala 

Har 

Bhagwan 

Das 

(Jhelum). 

Resolu- 

tion 

No. XIV, 


Mr. Taraknath Mittra Mr. Prosidout, Brother Delegates, Ladies Tarak 
and Gentlemon, — As a brother is naturally willing and glad to share tho bonofit Nath 
of the things, which ho onjoys with other brothers, I am naturally willing Mittra. 
to share with tho people of the Punjab tho blessings which we in Bengal 
have received from the benevolent British Government. Therefore, Sir, i welcome 
my Punjab brethren when they ask the Government to grant thorn the privileges of a 
Regulation Province. Its advantages are many and well known to you and I need not 
reiterato before you those things now. 1 have, therefore, great pleasure in second- 
ing this resolution — that the Punjab may be constituted into a Regulation Province. 


The resolution was then put to tho voto and carried unanimously. 


Kumar M. N. Chowdhury moved the next resolution and said, Mr. President 
brother-delegates, ladies and gentlemen 

I behold the grand spectacle of tho Indian National Congress for the first 
time, and for the first time I rise on my legs to address the great deliberative assemb- 
ly of my educated countrymen. The imposing loftiuoss of the scene— -the awe-inspir- 
ing look and countenance of this gathering— makes me tromble : and I can hear my 
heart beating violently within me. When I think of the wide horizon of the Congress 

its vast sphere of action— its diversity of works and responsibilities— I really feel 

myself diffident to take any active part in its deliberations. Bub I arn sure that tho 
Congress, true to its tradition of sympathy, will lend me that help and support which 
a young man of my age and experience needs (Hear, hoar). That tradition whis- 
pers into my oars words of comfort and encouragement, and gives mo strength to moet 
the demands of the occasion. There is, however, another encouraging circumstance 
in my situation, which also cheers my heart and helps me to rise to the height of tho 
duty I have been called upon to discharge. This is nothing else than the guidance 
and counsel of my conscience, which I have been able to secure in behalf of a cause 
with whioh I shall thoroughly identify myself. Gentlemen, in this world I do not 
know anything to be more powerful in its influence, more inspiring in its porsuasions 
and more exalted in its incentives to duty, than that divine element in our mortal 
frames whioh we call conscience ( Hear, hear ). Its voice has risen above the rapturous 
tumults of human passions and has persuaded me to stand, in spite of my inability and 
shortcomings, before the great representative assembly of my countrymen to advocate 
the oaus9 of Temperance— a cause, whioh to my mind and perhaps to your minds, is no 
less noble, no less sublime, no less important and no less conducive to the woll-being and 
prosperity of my countrymen than any question which may rightly claim the attention 
of this Congress ( Hear, hear ) . This subject has been introduced into the Congress 
programme this year at my suggestion ; and I hope and trust that it shall engage— 
agreeably engage— I very much like to say, seriously engage— the attention— the whole 
and undivided attention— of this great natioual body ( Cheers ). With this pious hope 
I beg to move the Fifteenth Resolution which runs thus: 


Kumar 
M. N. 
Chow- 
dhury. 
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Third Day. “ Resolved— that this Congress views with grave alarm and deep regret the 

Kumar ra P*^ increase in tlie consumption of intoxicants, specially liquor, in this country* 

Tyi 2 ^* and the Congress is of opinion that the cheap supply of liquor and other intoxicants is 

Chow- alone responsible for this. The Congress therefore fervently appeals to the Govern- 
dhury. mont of India to pass measures like the Maine Liquor Law of America and introduce 
Kesolu- Bills like Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Permissive Bill or the Local Option Resolution which 
tion was thrice affirmed by the House of Commons, and impose an additional tax of prohibit- 

XV. ing amount upon intoxicants which will nob be used as medicines. The Congress 

records its firm conviction that if the Govornment do not take these practical steps 
immediately the moral, material and physical deterioration of those classes among 
whom liquor, &t\, liavo obtained a firm hold, would be inevitable ; and aB intoxicants 
have already affected the great labouring class, the benevolent intention of the Govern- 
ment to help the growth of the Indian arts and industries would boar no fruit.” 

Gentlemen, the Resolution says that there is a marked increase in tho oonsump" 
tion of intoxicants ; and I have figures to support the statement. Tho late Sir William 
Hunter, than whom there was perhaps no greater authority of the financial history of 
this country, gives in his admirable work “ The Indian Empire ” a comparative statis- 
tics of oxcise duty, which clearly represents this view of the matter. According to 
him tho total Excise Rovenuo of British India in 1882-1883 was returned at Rs. 

3,60,95,010. In 1800-01 it had risen, not by fresh taxation, to Rs. 4,04,77,800, an in- 

crease on 1882-83 o i more than 37 per cent, although the Commissariat consumption 
had decreasod to a considerable extent. Unfortunately for this country the figures 

have now come up to Rs. 5,74,34,220— an alarming increase on tho revenue of the 

year 1890-01 by Rs. 79,56,420, (Hear, hear). 

Gentlemen, I come from Bengal ; and I am therefore perhaps expected to deal 
with the Excise ltovenue of that province separately. I shall therefore quote the 
revenue figures of the last two years, which I have gathered from the Report on 
the Excise Administration of Bengal for 1890-1900. In 1898-99, deducting Rs. 
12,752,787, being tho charges undor different items of the Excise Administration, 
the net revenue amounts to Rs. 1,27,34,852 which according to the Report was it- 
self the highest on record. Bub you will bo astonished to hear that it was largely 
exceoded by the revenuo of the year 1899-00, which, exclusive of all costs, came up to 
Rs. 13,258,766 (Hear, hear !) Is this not alarming ? Does it not foreshadow a dark . 
future for our country ? “Yes” can bo the only answer. Yet the Board of Revenue, 
in order to justify tho ways of the oxcise administration, remarked that “this enormous 
increase in the Excise Revenue clearly reflects the prosperous condition of the people 
during the year.” The Excise Commission which was appointed by the Government of 
Bengal in the year 1883, however, remarked in their exhaustive Report that tho 
increased consumption of nearly 1,100,300 gallons of wine, as compared with the 
consumption of the previous yoars, had nothing to do with the financial improvement 
that might have taken place in the circumstances of the drinking classes (Hear, hear). 
Gentlemen, the opinion of the past might have changed, as all human things change; 
but I am bound to say — and I think I speak the sentiment of this great Congress 
when I say so— that the Excise Commission of 1883 displayed better judgment, 
better experience and better observation than the Board of Revenue of to-day, so 
far as this particular point is concerned. If drunkenness means prosperity, then let 
us no more hear of the prosperous condition of our countrymen ( Hear, hoar ). I 
would rather like to see my countrymen perish without food and water than enjoy 
prosperity whioh will bring upon them miseries of every description, and what is 
more alarming and painful, sow in them the seeds of premature death ( Hear, Hear ) * 
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But we &U know-ana our knowledge ia based upon solid facta-tbat the increased T|l|p<1 n „ v 
drunkenness is not the result of material prosperity, but the necessary consequence — *' 
Of a cheap supply of liquor (Hear, hear). It is clearly stated in tho Report of the Kumar 
Excise Commission that cheapness in the price brings the liquor and other intoxicants Jf. 
within the easy reach of a large number of consumers, and so increases the 
consumption. This is an evil which has crept into our society with the present 
system of Excise administration, togethor with another evil, namely, the supply 
of distilled spirits. The late Keshab Chandra Son (Cheers) whose authority every one 
must respoct, observod in his admirable speech on the liquor traffic in India that liia 
experience of the rural district of the country made him attribute to the British 
Government the introduction of brandy bottles into their country together with 
Shakespeare and Milton (Hear, hear). Tho lower-class people, howover, could not 
derivo the benefit which the magnificent literature of the Wost affords, but have 
unfortunately reaped the evil consequences of brandy and beer (Laughter). As 
regards distilled spirits, the Excise Commission of 1883 emphatically remarkod that 
fermented liquors are preferable to distilled spirits as being u less intoxicating 
and not so likely to lead to habits of confirmed drunkenness.” But alas! the 
wisdom and experience of the Commission were not utilized. 

Gentlemen, we, as loyal subjects of Her Majesty, always desire and try our 
level best to defend and justify the ways of our Government ; but when some evil 
creeps into our society with the many blessings which our benign Government so pro- 
fusely confer upon us, it is our’ legitimate duty to complain against that evil in the best 
interest of our Government and our country. (Hear, hear and cheers.) I therefore 


cannot help saying, although quite grateful to my rulers for educating and enlighten- 
ing my countrymen, that drunkenness, \rtiich was a heinous crime before, has now 
become a pleasant vice. Gentlemen, the time at my disposal is^ limited, and the 
authority of the President in this connection, although unpleasant to me ia majestic, 
and I must obey^it (cries of “go on”, “more time”). I thank you for your generosity. 
I was telling you that drunkenness, which was a heinous sin before, has now become a 
pleasant vice. To make tho pronouncement more emphatic, I will say that it has be- 
come inseparably linked together with Western civilization. But, Sir, we have no faith 
in the civilising power of wine. On the other hand, we have bitter experience of its 
hellish potency (Hear, hear). Its victims invariably appear on the great stage of this 
world like so many dullards and downs, buffoons and pantaloons, to shock— violently 
shock— the moral sense of all beholders by their crimes and atrocities, ultimately to 
die an ignoble and premature death, leaving behind them for their posterity many 
troublesome and painful diseases which win for them a sorry immortality (Cheers): 
It is said that wo move on Western lines ; and 1st us by all means move on, so far as 
it iB compatible with our progress, social, moral and political. But that is no reason 
Why we should be found rolling on the mud in the ditches and drains of our towns 
and villages (Laughter and cheers). At any rate, we do not want such civilization 
in our country. And if it has already come, let us strangle it at its birth. (Hear, hear.) 
But, Sir, the hand of the people alone is not potent enough to cope with the evil, and 
we absolutely need the aid of our Government. (Hear, hear). To whom else are we to 
go for remedy F Who else will redress 8ur grievances, if not our Government which 
presides over our destiny by the will of the Supreme Ruler of this universe ? I think 
we have every right to approaoh our rulers with suggestions ; and therefore this 
Congress appeals to them to pass measures like the Maine Liquor Law of America which 
was passed with 89 other statutes in 1851, with a view to suppress drinking-houses, 
tippling shops, and, as a matter of oourse, drunkenness. Gentlemen, the enaotment of 
this noble law, whioh was in fact the legitimate result of the large-hearted philanthropy. 
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Third Pay.P u kli c-B Pmt; 0 cl generosity and true political sympathy of the Americans, who by their 
— — righteousness, zealous enthusiasm and unflinching devotion to duty, have worked out 

for them a glorious destiny in a world which was unknown five hundred years before, 
conferred upon the Western world an inestimable blessing. It gloriously culminated 
dh v in the formation of the United Kingdom Alliance which had the object of suppressing 
liquor sale by legislation, and with a view to this, suggested with unquestionable .wis- 
dom to place a veto in the hands of the rate-payers so that they could successfully 
combat the evil of drunkenness by removing the temptation from their vicinity. This 
proposal happily for England and its teoming population, took Parliamentary form 
in Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Permissive Bill which was, however, replaced, perhaps because 
the advocate of truth is not always the succeesful champion in this world, by what is 
known in History the Local Option Resolution which was thrice affirmed by the House 
of Commons. Why should wo not have the same thing here? The Excise Commission 
of 1883 have emphatically stated in their Report, — and their statement was firmly 
established on the substantial basis of strong evidence, — that the situation of shops 
had much to do with the increase in consumption (Hear, hear). It is then obligatory 
on the Government to introduce such measures in the legislature of this country and 
righteous as our Government is liberal in all its actions, I think it has only 
to be told that we need such laws in our country (Hear Hear). However that may 
be, it is a duty which the Government cannot afford to leave undischarged — it is an 
obligation which the moral principles of our Government will not allow to remain 
unfulfilled (Cheers). Gentlemen, if the deplorable condition of the Indian peasantry 
is ever to be prosperous, —prosperous as it was when this hapless country was tho 
gorgeous Ind. — then the Indian arts and industries shall have to be stimulated, strengthen- 
ed and throughly revived (Cheers). In trade* lies the material salvation of India’s 


teeming population, and the success of this trade very much depends upon the efficient 
labour and industrial genius of the great labouring and agricultural classes (Hear hear). 
Anything that tonds to affect these two bodies, must bo calculated to be prejudicial to the 
commercial interests of the country and must be faced with great alarm by every 
thoughtful well-wisher of our community. (Hear, hear.) I am bound to say in the 
interest of truth that wine has affected— seriously affected — the labouring class. Their 
simplicity, innocence and industrious habits — their temperate and economical mode of 
living — which once won for them the approbation of all impartial men, are now gradual- 
ly fading away, and with them the many golden hopes and prospects of our country. 
The Excise Commission of 1883 was clearly of opinion that there had been undoubted- 


ly a very great inoreaso in the number of drinkers among the wage-earning class and 
•also those who cultivate land in addition to working as day-labourers. Gentlemen, 
the purely agricultural class may not have begun to drink to a considerable extent, but 
tho use of other intoxicants among them, I will venture to say, is on the increase. In 
Bengal alono, 2614 maunds of opium and 4797 maunds of hemp were consumed in the 
year 1898-99,-1 dare say, mostly by the agricultural class. The consumption, as it 
is in the Roport for 1900, has exceeded the figures I have just queued. I think it is 
high time for the Government not to remain passive in this direction (Hear, hear). It 
is our fervent prayer, as it is our sincere hope, that the Government will introduce 
effective remedies and impose, as the Resolution proposes, an additional tax of a pro- 
hibitive amount on intoxicants which will not be used as medicines. This will further 
the happiness of the millions whom God has committed to the care of our rulers (Cheers.) 
The restrictions upon the sale of liquor and other intoxicants will, no doubt, make the 
Government a loser, so far as the revenue is concerned. But if our Government, 
righteous as it is, can ignore the paltry profits of an unholy trade, its loss shall be in 
reality a gain— real and substantial gain— far greater and far more enduring than the 
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lucre of a trade which spreads poison in society and prepares many a prematnre grave mu .» 
(Loud Applause). mird Pay. 

Mr. G. L. Maifera (Cawnpore) Mr. President, Brother Delegates, Ladies and JPj 
Gentlemen, I will confine my observations to the latter half of this resolution. We Maitra 
are told again and again that the British government is a parental Government, and I (Cawn* 
believe that the functions of that Government can be legitimately divided into three pore)* 
distinct parts. The duties of a parental Government are* firstly, the protection of life 
and property $ secondly, the advancement of the material resources of tho country; and, 
thirdly, the advancement of the educational interests of the people. These three form 
the central pivots on which national prosperity is based ; and if the Government does 
not oxort its imperial instruments and living energies for securing tho growth of na- 
tional success, then I should say, and you will bear me out in saying, that the Govern- 
ment can be rationally pronounced to be guilty of a terrible and an egregious blunder. 

Now dealing with tho question of excise revenue, I find that within the last 26 years 
beginning with 1874, the net excise revenue has trebled itself, and during that period also 
crime, vice, and burglary have considerably increased in those places where distilleries are 
found. The rise in Customs Revenue has brought down the material resources of the 
labouring classes who are the backbone of India. For after all, on whom do we de- 
pend for the necessaries of our life? We depend on the farmers and labourers. All 
the evil consequences of the luxuries of peace and prosperity which the country enjoys 
come upon the head and shoulders of the farmers. If the Government by advocating 
an unreasonable policy brings within the scope of the poor labourers intoxicants, 
there is every likelihood that the farmer, however intelligent and econ- 
mical he may be, will try to spend some of his time aud money in whiling away his 
misery by taking to liquor. We wore told tho day before yesterday by tho President 
that the average annual income of an Indian was Rs. 17 per head. If, out of that, the 
labourer spends 3 or 4 Rupees, what will be left in the end? This is reason enough that 
the government should be approached by the Congress very seriously — not in the way the 
Congress has done during the past 15 years, namely, by merely proposing, seconding and 
supporting resolutions, and there leaving them for ever. Myself I have tried to bring 
the resolution of the Congress to the notice of the Government officers of the place where- 
in I reside, but I am sorry to say that they did not pay any heed to my earnest suppli- 
cations ( cries of 4 shame ’). Yes, shame indeed,— This is a matter which the congress 
ought to lay home to itself ; and should think over the attitude of tho official hierarchy, 
and start a regular crusade against this infernal traffic. During the last 16 years we 
have been passing resolutions and making speechos ; and we have been going on in this 
way from one year to another. What has been the result ? 

The result has been practically nothing or cypher. Nobody cares for our talk, 
because we have not yet seriously approached the Government on these questions. I 
thereforebeg of the leaders of the Congress not only to pass this resolution, but to add 
this resorfftion to the memorial which the deputation is to present to the Viceroy in the 
interest of labourers who are aotually suffering very serious loss of material interests, 
of physical interests, and a serious loss too of their rational and noble manhood. 

Lala Beni Pershad ( Lahore ) Mr. President and gentlemen, I wish this resolu- Lala 

tion had been entrusted to some one else for being supported. But as the Presiden- Beni 

has oalled upon me to undertake this duty, I come before you to say a few words. This ,^ e ™ ha ^ 
resolution is not a new one, but has been repeated at the provious sessions of the con- VuMlore). 
gress again and again. This is an evil which demands a remedy and which must be cured. 

This subject was brought before the congress in the years 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892 
and 1897. This is a very important subject and deserves the speoial attention of the 
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Third Day. congress at this moment. My life is very short hore and I shall therefore try to make 
£^ a my remarks as brief as possible. The subject may be divided into four parts* 
Beni The first as P ect is ethical, the second is political, the third is social and the fourth is 
Pershad scientific. As to the ethical aspect of the question, it is outside my province to say 
(Lahore), any thing about it before this august assembly. I will simply touch upon the social and 
political aspect, as this is a political meeting and as social and political subjects are so 
mixed up together that it ia difficult to separate them. It is my painful duty to 
mention that with all the numerous blessings that we have got under the present rule 
the consumption of liquor, though not a new thing, has developed very much during 
the present rule. This evil is permeating our society deeper and deeper and th® 
statistics show that during a period of 20 years the income from liquors has 
almost doubled itself. The extent to which the evil of drinking has grown is almost 
shocking. When within 20 years the income has doubled itself, it is possible that in 
the course of a fow more years the evil of drink will take hold of the whole of the Indian 
community and therefore it is that the subject deserves special attention. Because we 
have not been successful in the past, we must not be disappointed and keep quiet. Wa 
must reiterate our prayer again and again. As the scriptures of the nation to which our 
rulers belong has taught us u Knock and it shall be opened unto you,” we are justified 
in demanding again and again this reform at the hands of the Government. The income in 
1874 was 26 lakhs, whereas in 1894 it rose to 56 lakhs. The worst of it is the British army 
is suffering very much from the evil we complain of. No doubt there is the temper- 
ance movomont and Mr. W. S. Caine has dono very much in this direction. Through 
his noble exertions 50 societies have been brought into existence in India to cope with 
this evil and it will be a great help and support to him in Parliament if we can fur- 
ther the cause of temperance in this country. So far as the army is concerned, the 
Government is guarding its interests and we aro not in any way jealous of the efforts 
of Government in trying to keep down the evil among the army. It is a great pity 
that the evil has crept among the peasantry who form the bulk of tho native population. 
At their very doors they have snares placed before them, and being ignorant people 
in their desire to escape from their miseries they fall into these snares and resort to 
what they consider to be new pleasures ( At this stage the President struck the gong 
and the speaker resumed his seat). 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

The President I hope the delegates will be prepared to send in the names of 
the members of the Indian Congress Committee, the Industrial Committee and tho 
Educational Committee when the Congress resumes after luncheon, for which it is now 
adjourned for half an hour. 

The Congress resumed at 3-15 p. m. 

The President .'—Ladies and Gentlemen, please listen to the resolution which I 
am now putting from the chair. “ That this Congress offers its sincere congratulation 
to Ur. W. S. . Caine on his election to Parliament and expresses its confidence in him 
as a trusted friend of the people of India and a promoter of their best interests ”• 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

The President:— There is another resolution which I have to put from the chair 
46 That a sum of Ks. 30,000 be assigned for the expenses of the British Committee and 
the cost of the publication of India.” 

The resolution was put to Jhe vote and carried unanimously* 


Resolu- 

tion 

XVI. 


Resolu- 

tion 

xm 
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Mr. J. Chaudhuri, B. A., (Oxon), M. A., (Cal.) Bar-at-law, from Calcutta— on being Third Day. 
called upon to move tho Resolution said ; — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — You j^T"j 
heard the other day our President alluding to tm observation of Lord Curzon’s with regard Qhow- 
to Technical Education. Ho had said that wo talked about Technical Education, and dhuri 
that he or we, I forget who, did not quite comprohend what we meant. The Re- (Qalcuttft) 
solution that I have been called upon to move affords, howover, a very good illustration 
by the way of making our meaning clear. It is not a comprehensive illustration, but 
only a simple and minor one of tho sort of grievance that wo fool with regard to the 
limited opportunities that are given to us for our instruction and employment. I 
shall first place before you the resolution. “ That, in the opinion of the Congress, tho 
now rules restricting the number of Indians eligible to qualify themselves for omploy- Resolu- 
mcnt in the Engineering Branch of the Indian Public Works Department, through tho tion 
Cooper’s Hill College, to a maximum of two only in a year, should bo withdrawn as a matter XVIII. 
of bare justice to the people of this country, and that tho appointments reserved for 
that College be thrown open to all subjects of Her Majesty alike, and the Congress 
is further of opinion that the invidious distinction made between Indians and Anglo- 
Indians as regards the guaranteed appointments in connection with the College at 
Roorkee be withdrawn and that these appointments be made available to all Her Ma jesty’s 
Indian subjects from all parts of the country.” 


I alluded to Lord Curzon’s recent observations and, if I remember aright, on the 
occasion of his first visit to the Shibpur College, His Excellency addressing the 
students, evidently having the public in view, whom His Lordship never forgets, 
said that the Government is doing everything in its power but that it is we who 
are wanting. It was, however, only last year that the Secretary of State, Lord George 
Hamilton, passed a rule that even if we went to the expense of a voyage to England, 
of staying there for years, studied and qualified ourselves by passing the examinations, 
no more than two out of twelve appointments were to be available for us, natives of 
India 3 and these in only a particular branch of the public service, namely Civil 
Engineering. Let me remind you that Cooper’s Hill College was founded out of the 
funds supplied by the people of this country ; (Hear, hear) and it was for a long time 
maintained out of our purse ; but look at the injustice of the present rule. We are told 
that we are subjects of Her Majesty enjoying equal rights. We go to England at 
considerable social sacrifice and spend a largo amount of money. Even when we 
work havd, under considerable disadvantages and prove ourselves as well-qualified as 
any of Her Majesty’s British born subjects, we are told u intellectually you may be our 
equals, still, so far as the appropriation of the fishes and loaves of your country go, 
yon are not ”• ( Cheers ) • We quite admit this. Cooper’s Hill qualifications, you know, 
entitle the qualified students to different branches of public service in this country, for 
instance, to the appointments in the higher grades of the Telegraph Department. It 
is not always necessary for people in India to go to England for the purposes of such 
qualifications. We can obtain education good enough in this country, and I say so 
from my experience of the educational institutions in both countries. I have myself 
studied with, and even for some time taught, youths, whom I have found well qualified 
in various branches of Science, both practical ami theoretical, and who can, with some 

amount of special training, be quite competent to fill with credit any position of res- 

ponsibility in any branch of publio service be it connected with telegraphy o y 
other department requiring more complicated knowledge of technical science. It » to 
he deeply deplored that no sooner it is found that our youths are beooming enterpnsi g 
enough to proceed to England to qualify themselves for the public services in In la 
'their prospects are marred by such unjust restrictions as I have jus a u e 
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Third Day. Yet tho Government is never tired of telling us that the reason why we do not thrive is 

through our fault and not theirs. For instance, so far as I can recoltoot of the utterances 

Mr. of our Viceroy in his recent speeches while touring, they wore all in tho samo tune o£ 
dhuri* egotistic self-complacence “ wo liavo dono all, but you have boon found wanting ”. I 
(Calcutta) have heard it said that it almost amounted to lese majestie when the Gorman Emperor’s 
' music was criticized and the assembly will pardon me if a criticism of this favourite tune 

of tho Viceroy's actually brings us under the new sedition laws ( laughter). I have just 
shown how it was through no short-coming on our part that we wore practically shut 
out of Cooper's Hill by our Viceroy’s official superior, and now I will draw your atten- 
tion to tho fact that even the gates of Roorkee have been almost closed against us by 
an official subordinate of his. The Roorkee College had heretofore been open to all Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects alike, irrespective of class or creed. The Roorkoo-man stood' 
only next to Cooper’s Hill men as regards appointments in the higher grados of the 
Public Works Department. Eight appointments are givon from Roorkeo every yoar. The 


Mr. A. C. 
Partha- 
sarathy 
Naidu 
(Madras). 


maunor in which natives of India liavo been sought to be cut out of these is, indood, 
very ingenious. The stop taken by tho Govornmont in this direction may at first sight 
appear to favour your provinces, but in roality it operates for the benefit of the domi- 
ciled Anglo- 1 ndiaus and Eurasians. It is highly invidious to favour this class of 
British subjects to tho exclusion of tho greater bulk of the true children of tho soil. 
We from tho rest of India have been excluded from the Roorkee appointments. 

But the Anglo-Indians and the Eurasians are free from any such restrictions. They 

are free to compete at Sibpur for the throo appointments that are givon away in 

Bengal in every alternate year. There are no restrictions against them in any other 

Presidency or provinqo either. Nor do we desire that thero should be any against any 
class of Ilor Majesty’s subjeots. Wo are always in favour of fair-play and not of 
favour. Givo all of us equal chances and lot the fittest succeed and then wo will have 
nothing to complain of. We object to this policy of Government on another ground. 
It serves to sow the seed of jealousy between different provinces and different classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjeots. With some, the policy to divide and conquer may com- 
mend itself but not so with us. Vou all know how bitterly we have felt at times the 
effects of a policy favoured by certain Government Officials of sowing the seeds of 
dissension between Mohammadans and Hindus and how it rankled in their breast when 
it was manifest that in spite of it all wo can always sink our mucli-made-of differences 
and walk hand in hand as brothors (Cheers). It is a great mistake if people believe 
that by arousing in us petty inter-provincial jealousies in the matter of public service 
they wdl be able to keep us asunder. There is a deepor feeling of patriotism and* 
fellow-feeling amongst us than would appear from the surface and I am sure that I 
express your unanimous opinion when I say that the policy pursued by Government 
with regard to tho Cooper’s Hill and Rookoe appointments is both unjust to us as tt 
nation and unworthy of a Government which professes to administer the country in 
our interests (Cheers). 

Mr. A. C. Parthasarathy Naidu of Madras in seconding the Resolution, said 

A recent critic of the Congress— a stranger to our counsels and unfamiliar on 
our platform— has presumed to indicate the manner in which our debates should 
be conducted. U seems we are a very unmethodical set of politicians, and we are 
accordingly called upon to select beforehand speakers at our annual sessions, who are 
to prepare very long, very learned (and presumably ) very dull essays, which are to 
be read and afterwards collected and published. Now, this suggestion is the outcome 
of the patriotic fervour of a printer turned critic, who objeots, on principle, to " soul- 
stirring orators and polyglot speakers ” and particularly to those ohildish outbursts- 
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known as “ loud and prolonged cheers.” Now, this suggestion seems to me to involve Third Day 
a radical misconception of the constitution of our Congress, and the only method of 
work suitable to our organisation. We are an unconventional convention of the 
Empire, not a statistical bureau. The compilation of economic dictionaries and gazet- 
teers is not in our lino. We eschew cut and dry schemes of legislative change and 
administrative improvement. W'e are here to indicate, in broad outlino, the wrongs 
grievances and aspirations of the pooplo, and to keep constantly before the minds o£ 
our rulers the principles of justice and righteousness assurod to us by the gracious 
words of the Proclamation. That our journalists, publicists and orators aro perfectly 
capable oE .compiling statistics, promulgating schomes oi‘ economic and administrative 
improvement, our growing Congress literature attests. Like the innocent youth wh° 
climbed up a oocoanut tree to look for grass for his cows, so why do tlieso captious, 
malicious, irresponsible and disappointed critics, who make a living by the publication 
of Congress literature, goto our speeches for the things they cannot find there? With 
this protest against a silly piece of criticism which I need not perhaps have noticed at 
such length, I proceod to say a few words on the second part of the resolution which 
relates to the Koorkoo Colloge. The college is one of the most important colleges main- 
tained at the expense of the Indian ryot. Gentlemen, some four years ago, the doors of 
this College were open alike to Europeans, Eurasians and Natives ; but I cannot con- 
ceive the reason that could have prompted the powers that-be to shut tin? doors against 
the native and to make it wide open only to the domiciled European and Eurasian. Is 
the inclusion of the one and the exclusion of tho other founded upon any rational ap- 
preciation of merit, capacity and qualification? Tho Arts Colleges are open to all and 
appointments in tho public services are similarly open to all. Why then shut out the 
Nativo whose claims on the score oE character and qualifications are not even considered 
and allowed fair play ? We take our stand on the competitive test. Equal opportunity 
for all, favouritism to none, theso are tho words emblazoned on our banner. No 
speaker at tho Congress nor scribe out of it shall utter one word in favour of a Nativo 
who has failed to satisfy this test as against a European. It is intolerable that Na- 
tives should be excluded on the mere ground of colour or crood, which by Parlimontary 
statutes and tho Proclamation is illegal and unconstitutional. Natives of India have 
rison to the highost positions in Her Majesty’s Service. They have proved their fitness 
for offices of grave responsibility, in which they have so borne themselves as not to 
disgraco their uniform or bring a stigma on their countrymen. That being so. it is 
extremely regrettable that this groat wrong and injustice should' bo done to tho 
Natives. It is against this fish of one and flesh of another policy that wo, assembled 
here in Congress, want to entor our protest, and I have no doubt that, as long as we 
ff0 on entering our protest constitutionally and loyally, though not in tho near future, 
our prayers will be crowned with success. For instance, our President told us the 
other day that the Government are shaking their heads. There is no doubt that, at no 
distant date, the shaking of the heads will result in shaking off from their minds the 
ra0 st invidious distiction they have created. Quite recently we have heard of a 
reference made to the generous spirit of the Proclamation of 1857, at Lord Ampthill’s 
Farowoll Dinner when his Lordship’s attention was prominently drawn to the words 
of that Proclamation by Lord James of Hereford. The words wore We declare 
it to be our Royal will and pleasure that none be in any way favoured, none molested 
or disquieted by reason of their religious faith or observances, but that all shall enjoy 
the equal and impartial protection of the law. In their prosperity will be our 
Length- in their contentment our security-, and in their gratitude our best 
r l„„d. Lord Amptbill ..id Hurt tko» w.re ft. .oris .£ the S.™ro,gn »od l. 

Would obey and respect them. Sir, who ever thought in 1887 that the school-boy of 
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Third Day. our worthy President would have become the Past-Master of the Congress assembly 

at Poona, and that the Master of that school boy would have become the President 

this year ? Similarly, I have not the slightest doubt that our efforts will, in the near 
future, be crowned with success, if we go on agitating this important question. 

Mr S M Mr. M. Paranjape of Poona : — Mr. President and Brother Delegates. In con- 

ParanjapOnection with this Cooper’s llill College question, I think it will not be irrelevant on 
(Poona), my part if I refer to the answer that has been given by Lord George Hamilton to a 
quostion put to him in the Parliament by Sir M. M. Bliownagiree. He says in his 
answer “The College was established to supply from this country, namely, England, 
officers for the Public Works Department in India. ” Officers for India from England? 
That seoms to bo somo sorb of anomaly. Well this is a simple question and the demand 
that we are going to make in this resolution is quite simple. The work of Engineers 
is that of preparing our roads and constructing our bridges. Well, it is a business of 
bricks and mortar. This is a simple task which wo can do very easily. Wo have done 
these things beforo. In Lahore you have got a very magnificent fort, at Agra too 
there is a very magnificent fort. Who built thorn? Were there Cooper’s Hill Engin- 
eers then? Certainly not. It was wo who built those forts. The Taj Mahal at Agra and 
Kutab Minar of Delhi were erected by our Engineers (Cheers). At that time, we 
had not heard of oven tho name of Cooper’s Hill College. In the absence of those 
Colleges, we were able to erect buildings which have stood all the storms for hundreds 
of years. What I want to say is that all these are ordinary things. This business of 
bricks and pillars we Indians and blackmon can do. We can spare white men for 
higher things, namely, for collecting revenues and leading armies. We are not claim- 
ing such duties. That is a privilege which is kept specially apart for Europeans only. 
The Congress is m aking demands for them and passing Resolutions, but there is very 
littlo hope of obtaining these things— lending armies and collecting money, or to 
put it in other words killing men and extorting money. .It will not be improper 
on my part to use the word, for the present inquiry in Gujarat has brought out the 
fact that extortions wero practised in that district. The business of killing men in 
war, and extorting money in times of famine — we do not aspire to get that for us. We 
may keep that apart. Our humble aspirations are for preparing our roads and build- 
ing our bridges so that Indian bridges and Indian roads may be prepared and built 
by Indians. We never aspire to go to Southampton and prepare the roads tot 
Southampton. Wo do not aspire to build bridges over the Thames. If we do not wish 
to go to England to perform these thiogs, naturally the question may be asked whether 
Indians may not be allowed to construct their own roads and their own bridges (Hear, 
hear.) These are simple things; these are ordinary, trifling things let Indians do 
them. Let higher things be reserved for Europeans, let ordinary trifling things be 
given to Indians, that would be better. Although this is very simple, .that right is not 
given to us and we have to pass resolutions in congress and I do not know how far we 
can hope to obtain these rights. (The President struck the gong, but there were 
cries of ‘go on, go on’). With due deference to the chair, I will take leave of you. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

The The President I am now privileged to place before yon a resolution which I 

President. am quite sure will commend itsolf to one and all o£ 70a and which I hope, yon will 
carry with acclamation. 1 n moving that resolution I will, with your permission, make 
a few observations limiting myself most rigidly to my own rule that each speaker 
should not speak for more than five minutes. The resolution which I now have the 
Kesolution ll0n0Ur of movi r S 1,118 11 Bf :— “ That this congress begs to record its high and grateful 
- No. XIX. ajpicciaticn of the services rendered to this country and to the Congress movement 
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l>y Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji ('Cheers’) and Mr. A. 0. Hume Third Day. 
(‘Cheers’); and to express its regret; at the retirement of Sir W. Wedderburn from Thi> 
Parliament, where he rendered great and valuable services to this country and hopes p Tes j ( j en ^j 
that he may soon return to Parliament to ronow his labour of lovo for the people of Resolution 
India”. Brother Delegates, I should be wanting in my duty to myself, to the Congress JJo. XIX. 
and to our country, if I allowed this resolution to ba placed before you for > our 
acceptance silently without giving expression to what 1 know is the feeling of your 
hearts, as it is the feeling of my heart, on the present occasion ("Hear, hear”). Sir 
W. Wedderburn, Mr. Dadhahhai Naoroji and Mr. A. 0. Humo are three selfless 
men and stainless gentlemen, whom wo hold in very high admiration (Cheers*. 1 know 
there are thoso who do not share their political views and it may be that thoro are 
men who do not quite approve of the services which they have rendered, but I know 
this and I am quite sure that on that point tliero is no difference of opinion whatever 
so far as my knowledge and inquiry have gone— that those tliroo men stand amongst 
ns as three men who have devoted their livos, their energy, to the services of this 
country (“Cheers”), sacrificing themselves for the people of India, standing boldly and 
unflinchingly in the exercise of what thoy consider to be their duty to the people of 
this country. They have, midst good and evil report, put themselves forward in a very 
courageous manner as friends and well-wishers of the people of India, and may I not 
say that they are the foremost of men iu the ranks of those wfio have devoted them- 
selves to the good and welfare of this country. Gentlemen, wo think of tho services 
they have rendered to tho people of India and to the Congress. But to me who rather 
like to look at the spirit breathed by the great lives of men, their example, their 
services show themsovos to me as examples of men who are to be admired, not so much 
for the great work they have dono, not so much for the cause thoy have led, as for 
the example of integrity of character, and self-sacrificing exortions for tho good 
of humanity that stand out most boldly. After they are gone, thoy will leave to us a 
heritage which one and all of us not only will appreciate and cherish in our hearts, 
but try to imitate as far as possible (Cheers). We live in days when there is a great 
deal of faith in what is called machinery; and when, in these days of materialism and 
machinery, men are apt to lose sight of the great doctrine of what ia called personal 
equation. Personality is a thing which adds to the dignity, the strength and the lifo of 
a nation because, as Bunsen said, “personality is the lever of history, not measures, not 
creeds but deeds, not constitutions but consecrations, not methods but men and it is 
men who stand out always devoting themselves to the good of their fellows, it is these 
men who are the capital of the country, who are tho wealth of the country, bocause the 
soul of goodness that they possess promotes everything that adds to the dignity of tho 
national as well as individual life (Cheers). Brother delegates, I will not detain you 
any further. All that I will say is long may Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, fc!ir W. Wedderburn 
and Mr. Hume live! Long may the example which they have sot before us continue 
to inspire us, unworthy as we may be for what they have done for us! Betmeonly say 
one word about Sir W. Wedderburn before I sit down, Sir William Wedderburn has 
retired from Parliament. From what I have known of the things that he has said 
before his retirement, there is reason to believe that a sort of pessimism has come over 
. - . hnt i£ T tave known Sir William well-I knew him very well when he was in 

this * oountry— I hope that it is only a passing phase of pessimism that has come 

«ver him It is true that inst at present in Great Britain, there is a kind of imperialism 
over him. It is true Mia* jus* l like John Morley and others are 

vrhich does not commend itself to all, and men use euuu ** ... , .. 

Banding on., weak a. .hoy are, lo proteat »g»iM* >'• Th. Great “ ' 

althoagh ia .hat may be called a mal.riali.tio movement at P«®»* a .not d»p. aed 
to lia«a to tk. high., q.eation, win, 1 know, vi .0 above ■«. aad ibe day mil 
come when the Great British nation will come to see the righteousness of thes p p 
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nirdDay. which have always been placed before it by those great British statesmen who have 
been the friends and saviours of England, may I say of Her Gracious Majesty’s Em- 
pire ( Cheers ). 

Three cheers were called for the three gentlemen, which were most enthusiasti- 
cally responded to. 

The President:— Now, gentlemen, I call upon you to carry the resolution with 
acclamation. ( Cheers ) 


The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Resolution The following resolution was also proposed from 

No. XX. mouaty. 


the chair and carried unani- 


This Congress once more draws the attontion of the Indian Government as well as 
the Secretary of State for India to the grievances of the British Indians in South Africa 
and earnestly hopes that in view of tho rearrangement of tlie boundaries in that Conti, 
nent and tho incorporation of the late Boer Republics in the British dominions the 
disabilities under which the Indian settlers laboured in these Republics, and as to which 
Her Majesty’s Government owing to their independence in internal matters feel 
powerless to obtain redr^ps, will now no longer exist, and that the serious inconvenience 
caused to the settlers in Natal, among others by the Immigration Restrictions and the 
Dealers’ Licenses Acts of that Colony, which are manifestly inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of the British constitution as also the Proclamation of 1858 
will be materially mitigated, if not ontirely removed. 1 

Mr. Thakur Dass in moving the next resolution spoke in Urdu, and said • 

Mr. President, Ladios and Gentlemen, I have been asked by the President to 
move the following resolution : — 

Resolution That the Congress begs to suggest to the Government of India that qualified 

No, XXI, j n( Ji an members representing tho different Provinces may be nominated to the Com- 
mittee recently formed in connection with the proposal of starting Agricultural Banks 
in India. 

Tho purport of this resolution is that educated and able natives should be nomi- 
nated to the Agricultural banks Committee. The Government is of opinion that the 
agriculturists as a class are very simple and ignorant, and the ruinous rate of interest 
which they have to pay to the Sahukars makes it impossible for them to repay the loan 
and that it eventually leads to their lands and effects being sold The Government there- 
fore proposes that Agricultural banks be started so that the agriculturists may be able 
to get loans at a small rate of interest. 

Gentlemen, tho Government has already, in the interest of the agriculturists, passed 
the Land Alienation Aot notwithstanding Hie great opposition of the Indian Press and 
Indian Community. But it is clear from this scheme of starting Agricultural banks that 
the Government has found that the provisions of that Act do* not quite protect the 
agriculturists, and that by itself it is insufficient and ineffective.. 

The first question which raises itself about Agricultural banks is, where will the 
money come from? Considering that agriculturists form the bulk of Indian Community 
and that they are often in need of money, it is apparent that a very large amount of 
money shall be required and that Indian capital shall form the bulk of the capitals of 
these banks. It is also clear that the agriculturists in whose interests these banks shall 
be started are Indians. Furthermore! it is clear that to make such an institution 
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profitable and useful the banks shall bo chiefly, if not wholly, manned by Indians Third Day* 
Therefore to make the scheme really effective, it is essential that educated Indians 
representing the different provinoes should be nominated to the Committee recently 
formed to consider the scheme of starting Agricultural banks. A committee consisting 
only of Europeans shall not be able to fully understand the private condition of the 
Indians and therefore it becomes the more necessary that Indians should also sit on the 
committee. With these few remarks I beg to move the resolution. 


Pandit Gyaneshwar Shastre of Lucknow seconding resolution said in Hindi. 

Mr. President and gentlemen:— The resolution that I am called on to support 
requires the early attention of the Government. We heartily thank the Government for 
forming such a committee. But what we want is that this committee should be so consti- 
tuted that it may be possible for it to carry out successfully, the object for wnich it is 
formed. Can it do, I ask, its work successfully, unless qualified Indian members 
representing the different provinces be nominated to it. (Hear, hear) No, it cannot with- 
out the help of such members. Sir, it is an undisputed fact that we know more of the 
helpless condition in which our ryots are, than most Europeans do. But mark the 
words, wo want the nomination of qualified Indian members, of persons, who from their 
experience, are qualified to give their opinion of the subject and who will try their best 
to give much useful information to the Committee (‘Hear, hea^'). We do not want the 
election of thoso, who blinded by selfishnoss do not see the real state of things; and who 
in friendly garb try to mislead the Government and who seek neither the welfaro of the 
Government nor of the people (Laughter). They on the other hand, seek the titles of 
Rai Bahadurs and Khan Bahadurs (Choers). Thoro are men who aro loyal to the 
Government and to the people and it is from these that the Government can got much 
needful help. We are glad that the question of tho poverty of India has drawn the 
attention of the Government and we hope that ere long some useful measures will be 
adopted. My time is over now. It is horse race to-day (Laughter and continued 
cheers). 


Pandit 

Gyanesh- 

war 

Shastre 

(Luck- 

now). 


The next resolution was then proposed from the chair and carried unanimously. 


That this Congress desires to put on record its deep sense of tho loss sustained Resolution 
by the death of Bukhshi Jaishi Ram, who was one of the staunch supporters of the No. XXII 
Congress for many a year and renderod valuable services to it in connoction with his 

own Province. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who was received amidst loud cheers in moving 
the next rosolution spoke as follows Ladies and Gentlemen, — The resolution which I 
have the honour to lay before you for your consideration runs as follows : — 

That while thanking tho Govornmont of India for its intention to investigate 
the question of the incidence and pressure of tho land assessment as affecting the well 
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being and resources of tho agricultural population this Congress urges upon Govern- 
ment the desirability of inoluding within the scope of the contemplated investigation 
the question of periodical settlement of assessment and tho necossity repeatedly pointed 
out by the Congress of making it permanent. This Congress further prays that the 
Government of India may bo pleased to publish tho opinions on the subject mooted 
from Local Government and Administrations referred to in paragraph 4 of the Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India ( Revenue and Agricultural Department ) published 
in the Gazette of India dated 22nd December 1900, and allow the public an opportunity 
to make their representation thereon before the Government decides whether further in- 
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vestigation is necessary or not as stated in the said Resolution. 
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Third Day. 

Pandit 

Madan 

Mohan 

Malaviya 

(Allaha- 

bad). 

Besolution 


Gentlemen,— Not many words should be needed to commend this resolution to your 
acceptance. But perhaps in view o£ what His Excellency the Viceroy has recently said 
at Madras, it is desirable that we ought to make it clear to you why it is that this reso- 
lution is brought before you at this moment. Gentlemen, in the midst of a great deal 
that there is in the British rule to admire and to be' grateful for; in the midst of a 
great doal that wo really feel grateful for, there is one sad note which has been crying 
louder and louder for these many years and that note is one of distress and poverty* 
Whether statisticians may believe it or not, we prefer to roly on the evidence afforded 


No. . to us by our own senses, upon the experiences which we acquire by living and moving: 

XXIII. i n the midst of the people, by knowing from a personal knowledge how people are, air 
the present moment, living under the existing system; and this fact has been brought 
year after year to the notice of the Government, since the Congress came into 
oxistence. Gentlemen, if you will go back to the resolutions passed by the Congress* 
during the last 15 years, you will find that we have persistently and respectfully invited 
the attention of Government to the fact that in our humble judgmont guided as we are- 
by our own personal knowledge and experience of the people of the country, the condi- 
tion of the people is growing poorer and poorer. It is no use discussing the question 
whether people ara poorer now than they were before the British rule came into thia 


country, and it serves no useful purpose to say that they were poorer at some other period 
in the history of India. %hat you have to consider is whether they are any poorer 
than they should be under the British rule (Cheers), in which the administration has- 
been pronounced to be the ablest Civil service in the world. (A voice u by whom”). By tho 
unanimous voice of the world. This being so, the Congress thought it its duty to res- 
pectfully invite the attention of the Government to this matter of the increasing poverty 
of the people. It is not that the Government have not paid any hoed to what wo sub- 
mitted to them. In 1888, a* pointed out by Mr. Mudholkar the other day, an inquiry was 
ordered ; it was a holo and corner inquiry ; and it was an inquiry which would 
nevor have been instituted if Government were convinced, as some members 
of the Government say they are, that the poverty of the people is not increasing. Gentle- 
men, as I said before, it was a very partial inquiry ; time went on, we repeated our 
prayers with increasing emphasis and in the year 1891 we put it on record that it was 
our deep conviction that unless Government took in hand the consideration of this 
question of increasing poverty of the people, it will not be long before Government 
will have to face terrible calamities. That resolution stands in the records of the Con- 
gress. Many years had not elapsed when you were face to face with the famine of 189$ 
and 1897 ; it was at that time considered to be an unprecedented calamity, oven in this 
country of famines. Gentlemen, after that famine was over, Government was pleased 
to appoint a Parnine Commission or committee. That committee compared notes and 
members wore appointed from different parts of the presidencies and provinces. They 
compared notes, as to how the system of relief had been administered in different parts 
of the country, and a report was prepared and submitted $ and it is available to any ono 
who may wish to instruct himself as to its contents. But the scope of that inquiry w , as 
extremely limited. Two years did not pass when we had the famine of 1899; and people 
say that it was greater and unpreoedented^in the extent of the area affeoted and in the 
intensity of the distress which it inflicted upon the people and that another like it cannot 
occur again. Let us hope and pray that this will always be true. But there is no guarantee 
that it will be so. Therefore, Gentlemen, the Government has been pleased to appoint a 
second Pamine Commission again to compare notes and to find out what improvements 
could be made in the system of relief. That is the main function of the Commissiou which 
lias been appointed; but His Excellency the Viceroy has been pleased on this occasion to 
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'widen the scope of the inquiry a little. He has empowored the Commission to consider 
•also the question of the incidence and pressure of land assessment, as affeoting the 
resources and well-being of the agricultural population. We are deeply thankful to 
His Excellency for this; but we respectfully submit that this is not enough; much more 
is needed and wo hope and pray that they may bo granted to us before more suffering 
has been inflicted upon the people of this country. Speaking at Madras in reply to an 
address presented by the Mahajana Sabha, His Excellency Lord Curzon said with 
referoncc to the question of Laud Revenue assessment — this was the gist of his Lord- 
ship’s statement; — 
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“ Even if the peasant classes are growing poorer, as you contend, is it not a 
little rash and dogmatic to attribute it exclusively to land revenue settlement. I 
think I could suggest, even from my slight knowledge, a good many other reasons of 
which I will only name two that appear to have escaped your notice. If tho sowcar 
were a little less exacting in the rate of interest that ho demands and if the agricul- 
turist could be pursuaded not to have such frequent recourse to the Law Courts, and 
if you would devote your influence to giving to both this prudent advice, I think that 
the ryot would be a good deal better off than he now is. (Applause) Again, gen- 
tlemen, you have pronounced with similar confidence that the .revenue demands of 
Government w are excessive, increasing and uncertain.” There may be cases in which 
all these propositions are correct : but I should requiro a good deal of evidence to 
convince me that they aro of universal application. If they bo so, I fail to 
see how wo are to account for the general rise in the market value of land. I think also 
that it is sometimes forgotten that an assessment which appears to be unduly, excessive 
in a bad year, is often generous to a fault in a good one. If we are to be fair, the good 
must be taken with tho bad, and an equation struck between tho two. Instoad, 
therefore, of indulging in broad and dubious generalisations, it seems to me that the 
case of each province and each assessment, and one might almost descend to smaller 
nnits, demands independent investigation. Such an examination I am now engaged 
in conducting and I will prefer to form my opinion after I have studied the evidence 
that may be forthcoming, to making up my mind in advance. You express a hope 
that I may be able to initiate such reforms in our land revenue policy as will gradually 
redeom the agricultural classes from poverty and distress. I wish you had told me, 
gentlemen, what they are to be. I will not now ask you; but I will put another ques- 
tion supposing that we did reduce the assessment throughout India by 25 per cent, 
is thoro a man among you who lionostly believes that there would be no more famine, 
no more poverty, no more distress; or who would guarantee me that before 25 years had 
elapsed the Mahajana Sabha of Madras would not be repeating to some futuro 
Viceroy verbatim reproduction of your present address.’* 

Now, gentlemen, I must say it, with tho respect due to His Excellency, that Ilis 
Excellency was not fair to the educated community of India in putting tho question 
that he put to the Mahajana Sabha of Madras. It is no fault of educated Indians, 
be they of the Madras Presidency or any other Presidency, that the officials of tho 
Government, the highest and most responsible officials of Government, will not 
condescend to read what is respectfully submitted to them for their consideration* 
and will not condescend to hear what is most earnestly and respectfully pressed upon 
their attention. For many years past the Congress has pointed in language which no man 
can mistake, what the remedies for remedying famines once and for ever were ; and His 
Excellency comes forward at this stage to say that tho Government has not been told 
what these remedies are. When did educated Indians say that the land revenue assess- 
ment was alone responsible for all the famine and distress that the people suffer from? 
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third Day. When did educated Indiana say that that alone will be a panacea for all the evils which 
Pandit Indians labour under? Gentlemen, on the contrary, year after year, we have pointed 

Madan. 011 ^ ^ ie true remedies are. We have pointed out, for instance, that, in order that 

Mohan people may be protected against the ravages of famine, in order that they may not be so 
Malaviya. miserably poor as they aro at present, our Government ought to improve the condition 
Resolu- of the cultivating classes. We recommended the establishment of Agricultural Banks 
tion many years ago, and it is only now that the Government has thought it proper to insti- 
No. t-uto experiments in this direction (Applause ). We have been pressing, year after year, 
XXIII. f or the greater employment of indigenous talent in all the services, Civil and 
Military, as one of the means of relieving the condition of the people; we have 
pointed out time after time, that the curtailment of public expenditure both in the 
Civil and Military lines is needed for the well-being and improvement of the 
country. Wo have pointed out that the development of local and indigenous industries 
by moans of promoting technical and primary education is needed in order that people 
may not have to depend solely on tho land. We have pointed out that the assessment 
of land revenue has to be moderated if something more than a bare subsistence allow- 
ance is fro be left to the ryot. We have also pointed out that fixity of tenure should bo 
guaranteed to the tenant if you wish people to be able to resist tho pressure of famine 
when it should come upon them. I most respectfully beg to present to His Excellency 
the Viceroy, on behalf of my educated follow countrymen, this prescription for the re- 
medy of tho disease of which he and we all complain. I will not detain you longer on the 
general aspect of the question. I have spoken rather warmly on the matter, because I 
feel warmly. We Indians come together year after year to formulate what we consider 
to bo the grievances of the people, and we submit them, with all the respect due, to Her 
Majesty’s representatives for their favourable consideration. And we find that not 
only are these matters not looked into, but we are told later on that we have not point- 
ed out remedies but that wo indulge in general talk. It does seem, gentlemen, that it is 
not quite fair to us. Phe next thing that I shall invite your attention to is the presont 
famine commission. Put aside all questions of improving the condition of the cultivat- 
ing classos; put aside the question of the greater employment of the people of this 
country about which you have passed separate resolutions. I beg to invite your atten- 
tion to tho question of Permanent Settlement of land revenue demands. After His Ex- 
cellency delivered the speech at Madras, His Excellency appointed the present Famine 
Commission and we are thankful to find that the scope of the inquiry does make it pos- 
sible for the commission to look into the question of incidence and pressure of assess- 
ment. But we are sorry to find that the one important question as to how the present 
short term settlement bears upon the tenantry, lias been left out of the scope of the 
inquiry, and all that we pray is that this should be included in the scope of the inquiry. 

I will read to you only a portion of the resolution from which you will see that His 
Excellency is not inclined entirely to omit that aspect of the question. On tho 
-contrary the resolution says u as regards the larger question of the inci- 
dence and pressure of land assessment in different Provinces, and its effects 
on the well-being and resources of the agricultural population, the Governor 
General in Council does not under-rate the importance of the subject upon which he 
tas already addressed various Local Governments and administrations. A study of 
their replies will enable him to decide whether further investigation is necessary. It 
would be manifestly undesirable to postpone the labours of the present commission 
until an answer can be given to this question. Should the commission in the course of 
the inquiry find it necessary to ask any question on this subject solely with a view to 
•obtaining information likely to be of use in connection with the matters specifically 
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referred to it for examination and report, it will be at liberty to do so.” So that you Third Oaf* 
will see, gentlemen, that the investigation is not entirely shut out. What we submit is — * 

that it ought to be definitely included in the scope of the inquiry. And the reason 
is this. If it were a matter which was at a stage when it was put forward for the first ]\£ 0 h anL 
time, if it were a matter about which there did not already exist a volume ofo fficial Malaviya. 
and non-official opinion, we should not have been justified in requesting His Excel- Rosolu* 
lency at this stage, in these deliberations, to include the inquiry as to recurring terms tion 
of settlement within the scope of the commission. How do matters stand? There aro No. 
certain facts which make it clear that this question has already received a great deal of XXIII. 
official consideration. Now, gentlemen, you will remember there aro cortain facts 
which canno v * be denied. The population is largely dependent on agriculture. Famines 
are frequent and frightful in their effects. Briefly, as my esteemod friend Mr. Surend- 
ranath Bannerjee pointed out, Bengal which enjoys a Permanent Settlement has boen 
comparatively free from the devastating effects of famine, as compared with other 
provinces, provinces where the permanent settlement does not exist. Again, gentlemen, 
you have the belief of educated Indians, I may say of almost all educated and en- 
lightened India who have studied the question, that one of the most effective remedies 
needed to improve the existing state of things is to grant fixity of tenure, some modified 
form of permanent settleineut of land revenue. It is not only that, but you find that 
there is always a large body of official opinion in support of that view. I need not read 
to you passages from the despatches of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State of 1862, or 
1882 or 1 884 or 1890 in which the soundnsss of extending the permanent settlement to 
places which had attained a certain degree of cultivation, has been again and again reco- 
gnised, I will, however, with your permission read to you two passages from the opinion 
of twohigh placed officials, Sir Richard Temple and Sir Auckland Colvin, in support 
of this view Sir Richard Temple, Bpeaking of Permanent Settlement, says ; — 

u Ifc would have an effect altogether beyond immediate calculation in stimulating 
the industry, enterprise and self-reliance of the agriculturists, the application of 
capital and the accumulation of wealth where the assessments were fair. It would be 
accepted as a great boon by the people; on the one hand the state no doubt will subject 
itself to prospective loss by Burrounding all-future rights to increase its land revenue. 

But on the other hand such loss would be more than compensated by the gradual, if 
not rapid, iucrease of all the other branches of revenue.” 

“These branches entirely depend upon the growth of the wealth in the mass of 
the people. A permanent settlement will contribute more than any measure that could be 
devised to augment that wealth. It follows that a Permanent Settlement will cause all 
other heads of revenue, except the land-tax, to increase. Now in these provinces moro 
than one third of the total revenue is derived from taxes other than that imposed upon 
the land. The other taxes are increasing, the land tax alone will remain stationary. 

In a fiscal point of view then there can be no fear for the success of a measure 
which would, while restricting the land-tax, cause all other taxes to rise.” 

I will read only a three line quotation from Sir Auokland Colvin. In one of his 
minutes he says: 

41 The value of the property depreciates until the exact amount of the new 
assessment is declared, credit affected, heart-burning and irritation between landlord 
and tenant, suspicion of the intention of the Government, a host of official underlings 
scattered broadcast over the villages.” 
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Third Day- Now, gentlemen, after that I do not think I should detain you for any very long 

' p— time over this question. There seom 3 to be one idea uppermost in tlio minds of some 
Madan officials wliou they oome to look at this question. They think they have to find out 
Mohan whether a fair portion (at this stage the gong was struck, but with the Chairman’s 
Malaviya. permission, he continued). They cannot deny that all they have to see is how 
liosolu- much has a ryot to pay to the landlord; wha' will be the net amount that he will retain 
tion i n 1,13 hands; whether that amount will be sufficient to enable him to keep his sOul and 
No. flesh together and also to just maintain himself and those that may dapend upon him. 
XXIII, Timt; is not the right view to take with regard to the settlement question. What you 
have to see is whether it leaves a sufficient margin to the tenants which will enable 
them to tide over a season of distress, which will enable them to resist the pressure of 
famine if it should come. Looked at from this point, the settlement requires to be put 
on a permanent footing. In this connection let me remind you and let us once more 
remind Government that we have not been unreasonable. We have said, we believ© 
that permanent settlement is extremely desirable, but at the congress at Madras the 
matter was put on an humbler footing. This is the resolution which wo passed and I 
lay it before you in order that you may see how anxious we were to have this matter 
placed before Government in such a way that it may receive its consideration. 

u That this Congress regrets extremely that the Government of India have not 
only failed to carry out the pledges (given by the Secretary of State in his despatches 
of 1§62 and 1865) for Permanent Settlement in the provinces in which itdoes not exist, 
but liavo also failed to give effect to the policy of granting the modified fixity of tenure 
and immunity from enhancement laid down in 1882 and 1884 by the Government of 
India and approvod by the Secretary of State ; and this Congress hereby ontreats the 
Government of India to grant a modified fixity of tenure and immunity from enhance- 
ment of land tax for a sufficiently long period of not less than sixty years so as secure' 
to land-holders the full benefits of their own improvements. ’’ 

Gentlemen, this is the matter we have been pressing on the attention of the 
Government. We have failed hitherto. But now Lord Curzon himself has acknow- 
ledged that there is some truth and justice in our demands — for has he not increased the 
period of settlement in the Central Provinces from 12 to 20 years— and if he has recog- 
nised the truth so far, is it anything but fair on our part to ask His Excellency to widen 
the scope of this inquiry so that the whole question may be thoroughly considered 
and some definite conclusions may be arrived at. Famine Commission is very well con- 
stituted so far as the official element is concerned. You have at the head Sir Anthony 
MacDonnel (cheers) who is credited to be one of the highest authorities on these ques- 
tions. All that is needed is to put on a few more native gentlemen and widen the 
scope of the inquiry. Now, gentlemen, there is only one thing I would say in oonclu* 
sion. The matter is of the gravest responsibility and let us hope and pray that Lord 
Curzon will see his way to realise the importance of the subject and the serious charac- 
ter of the question. When Lord William Bentinck considered the question of suttee, 
he felt that the lives which were being destroyed and sacrificed at the altar of 
suttee ought not to be sacrificed. He felt that if, as Governor-General, he allowed 
that practice to continue for a moment longer than he could, he would bp held res- 
ponsible before God and man. Now, gentlemen, the loss of life and suffering which 
these famines inflict on this land is appalling in its nature. If there is any remedy by 
which it can be averted or reduced or abated^ I hope and believe Lord Curzpn will 
realise that it is his first duty to hasten the date of tbp application of that remedy 
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and to *ee that tkat remedy is found as early as possible and practicable so that no Third 
more loss of life and suffering may occur which oan be prevented (cheers). 

Mr, V. Ryru Harabyar of Madras seconded the proposition and said Mr. V, 

Mr. President, Brother delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have great pleasure 
in seconding this resolution, which liaa been so ably and eloquently put before you /]yj a( j ras ^ 
for your acceptance by Pandit Madan Malavya. Gentlemen, the proposition before 
you is of vital importance to our country, and as such, to this congress, as it concerns 
the welfare of the agricultural population of India, who form J of its population. .1 heir 
material prosperity and well-being depend in a great measure upon the solution of the 
points raised in this pi oposition on the lines suggested by the congress. It is a matter 
for satisfaction to know that His Excellency the Governor-General and Viceroy in 
Counoil, in their resolution of the 22nd instant, say that the local Governments and 
various administrations have been addressed upon the incidence and pressure of taxation. 

It is also a matter for congratulation to this congress that this is the first instalment 
of achievement of reform in this matter for which the congress has been praying for 
several years. I have no doubt that if the matter is placed before His Excellency the 
Viceroy, what wo want to aohieve in this direction will certainly be gained. Now, 

Gentlemen, the proposition that is placed before you raises three points. The 1st is 
that the present taxation is heavy and that it3 reduction is necessary. The 2nd point 
that is raised is that Permanent Settlement is necessary to secure the well-being of the 
people and the third point raised is that the present inquiry ordered by the Govern- 
ment of India should not be limited to the invitation of opinions from various local 
Governments and administrations, but it ought to be extended to the public (i.e.) the 
public ought to be heard on the matter before any final decision is come to by the 
Government of India. So far as the first question of heaviness of taxation and its 
reduction is concerned, the Chief point is whether the people are in a position to pay 
the present taxation, in other words, whether the people are rich or poor and whether 
the present taxation is unbearable. This leads us to the question of the poverty of 
the ryot. It has been said in some quarters that the poverty of India is not due to 
heavy taxation but \i due to over-population and to the extravagant habits of the people* 

Speaking cm tho resolution relating to the economic question yesterday, Mr. Mudholkar, 

Mr. Subramanya Iyer, and Mr. Tilak have answered these points and maintained 
that the poverty of India is not duo to any extravagance on the part of the people liov 
is it due to over-population. Ilis Excellency the \ iceroy in his reply to the address 
of the Mahajana Sabha at Madras said that among other causes the povorty of India 
was due to the litigiousness of the people and the exaction of exorbitant interest by 
the money-lending classes. Our worthy President, in liia inaugural address, has an- 
swered these points raised by the Viceroy and, I believe, when the Viceroy reads tho 
President’s address, he will be satisfied that he was in the wrong, and our worthy Pre- 
eident was in the right. These are not the causes of the poverty of India. Then what 
is the cause? The only cause as far as I am aware of is the heaviness of taxation. The 
Government’s demands are excessive, increasing, and uncertain. What I have stated 
to you will be sufficient to show that the demands are excessive. Now, I will tell you 
how the demands are increasing. I shall not go out of the Madras Presidency to 
illustrate this point, and I believe that whatever is applicable to Madras, is also applic- 
able to other parts of India where the Permanent Settlements not in existence. In the 
recent settlement of Tanjore and Triohinopoly, the revision of assessment showed an 
increase of 35 p. c. in the Tanjore District and more than that in the Triohinopoly 
District. And the revision of assessment is now going in the District of Malabar. 

I must ask your indulgence for a while to state the circumstances of Mal&bar, which 
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Third p a y. are somewhat different from the circumstances of other Districts in the Presidency 
and of other provinces. The British Government got possession of Malabar in 1802* 
Ryru # Under tho Hindu Rajas, thore was no land tax in Malabar. But the Government of 
Nambyar My soro taxed the people of Malabar just to bring Malabar in conformity with other 
(Madras). P ai ’ts. After this the Rritish Government got possession. There was a proclamation 
in 1805 by which tho land tax was made permanent and unalterable. But that tax 
was not upon tho land but upon the produco (i.o.) tho rent due by tho tenant to tho 
landlord. That has been going on for nearly a century and tho Government has now 
begun a policy quite the reverse of wliat it was pursuing till now. They have 
begun to assess the land, and also popper which was exempted from the taxation. In 
one of tho Taluqs, the assessment has begun, In many cases, it has risen and 
doubled itself. Jn some cases, it lias trebled, and, in very few cases, it may 
be leas than what it was. From this you will see that land tax is increasing. 
Another statement I made is that it is uncertain. Certainly, it is uncertain, because 
wo do not know what it will be a few years lienee. There is no guarantee that this 
assessment will bo fixed. And because it is not fixed, it is, in the discretion of Govern- 
ment to revise it at any time they like. Therefore, tho demands of Government aro 
excessive, increasing and uncertain. And unless permanent settlement ia made, it ia 
not likely that people will make improvements on tho land. Now you will find in tho 
Presidency of Madras, that there is a good doal of waste land, and pooplo aro unwilling 
to improve those waste lands, because the moment tlioy improve them, the Government 
will come down with an increased taxation, and they will not get profitable interest on 
the investment they make. It is, therefore, necessary in order that people may im- 
prove the lands and give thereby occupation to ryots and poor people that improve- 
ments should not be taxod. And it is also necessary that Government ought not to 
increase the taxes. It must be made permanent and if it is not made so, there will be 
great distress in the provinces and great distress means, greater crime which ia not 
conducive to good Government. I hope this proposition will commond itself to you 
and that you will carry it with acclamation. 


Mr. 

Bhupen- 
dra Nath 
Bnsu. 

Resolu- 
tion No. 

XXIV. 

Gentlemen, you need not be afraid of a spoech from me. My friend 
the Honourable Baikunta Nath Sen, who is a well known member of the Congress 
was entrusted by the Mining Association of Bengal with the task of moving this 
resolution in this Congress, to protest against the measures of the Mining Bill 
now before the Viceregal Council. Unfortunately illness in his family has 
prevented him from attending this Congress, but he was good enough to send me the 
papers in order that I might request my friend Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee to 
move a resolution about this Mining Bill. I tried my best to persuade my friend 
to undertake this task. But because he had too many things to attend to he 
declined to take this up. Consequently, gentlemen, it has fallen to my lot to 
move this resolution. You are aware that there is a feeling amongst a considerable 
section of onr countrymen that it is not for us to devote our time to political propag* 


The resolution was put to the congress and carried. 

Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, who was received with loud cheers said : 

I beg to move the following resolution : — 

That tho Congress respectfully submits that tho provisions of tho Indian Minos 
Bill so far as they impose restrictions on its employment of labour be omitted and that 
the penal provision thereof may not be put in force for a period of 5 years and that 
in the meantime mining schools bo opened in suitable centres where yonths may qualify 
themselves for employment under the Act. 
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anda. They say it is no business of ours to agitate for political rights, until we qualify Third DftJT. 
ourselves for the possession and exercise of such rights. They say who are we P We JVf r "Rb 
may be the inheritors of a civilisation, the seeds of which go back into the remote past, pondn} 
but who are we in this land of Hindustan ? Wo must work out our destiny. We are Nath 

like Alialya of old, cursed into petrified sleep, the termination of which we cannot Basil, 

foresee. Where is the touch that will quicken us into life ? That touch, they say, is Resolution 
not political agitation, no, not that, but according to modern theorios and according to 
the materialistic ideas of the present ago, that touch must be the touch of gold. You * 
must be rich, Indians must loaru to be rich, Indians must learn to stand on their own 
legs. Indians must learn to work out their destiny apart from England, and, then only 
will India be able to work out hor own salvation. They say, dissolve your congresses 
and Conferences, shut' up your newspapers and like dumb beings work out your des- 
tiny ; devote your whole attention and your whole energy to the consideration of 
Industrial questions. .Gentlemen, you are aware that that feeling has found 
expression in the Congress itself. Ofily yesterday we passed a resolution, setting 
apart half a day for the consideration of Industrial questions. I tell these men, 
friends of the Congress no doubt at heart, beware ; you must learn to combine ; pin not 
your faith on Industry alone. Unless you learn to combine and agitate your industries 
arc doomed (Hear, hear). Where is the country in the world, I ask you assembled 
delegates and visitors, which would put countervailing dutioa upon its own produce in 
order that foreign producers may be put on terms of equality (Hear, hoar). 1 ask you, 
whero is the country that will put a duty upon an artiole of consumption like sugar, 
in order that foreign producers and merchants might be bene fitted. I ask you, again, 
where is the country that will introduce and undertake factory legislation in order to 
suppress and repress factories and make thoir work difficult. Therefore those who pin 
their faith upon Industry alone, must beware. You know, gentlemen, I come from 
Bengal 5 there is in Bengal a growing Industry that of Coal mines. We in Bengal are 
fortunato in many ways; we have got a permanent settlement. We are not troubled 
by famines. We have got Coal in Bongal. However, our men the Bengalees are pro- 
verbially deficient in Industrial enterprise, but many of them havo invosted their all 
in little Coal mines, in small fields, in Assensolo, Raniganj, Jherria and Barakar. They 
have invested ten or twenty thousand rupees in small fields. They are working with 
email capital and with small establishments. But the British conscience has been arous- 
ed. Your men are treated as coolies and are shunned as pests in the land of Natal, the 
British conscience is silent ( cries of “shame”). But your capitalists, these small 
men who have invested their all in Coal fields, they are engaging men women, and chil- 
dren in underground pits, and British conscience is roused. >Shall we, masters of 
Hindustan, says the British elector, allow these unscrupulous heathens, to work 
their women and children to sure death ; shall we remain passive spectators while all 
these iniquities are being perpetrated in the distant laud of India, and which we can 
control. A mandate comes to the Government of India ; you must undertake a Mining 
legislation, you must see that thoso poor workmen, women and their children are saved 
and protected from the rapacity, from the tyrannous oppression of their employers* 

Government of India, strong as it may be, fortified as it may be, by a service which, as 
the proceeding speaker remarked, is admitted to be the finest service in the world, they 
cannot resist the mandate. Forthwith a commission is appointed ; forthwith comes a 

man from England, Mr. Grundy, forthwith a draft bill is shaped ; forthwith provisions 
are introduced for the safety of these workmen. The workmen have not complained. 

Their employers have not complained. Not a single voice has been raised from all the 
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Third Bey. f° ur comers of India, in respect of any act of oppression. Bat the conscience of 
Mr "5hu * a ve, 7 tender you know where questions of India are concerned. Though 

* j there is no cry, legislation must be undertaken. How is this law necessary in India ? 
fjftth As y° u are aware i we ^ ave n0 ^ com9 to the stage of Coal gas, there is no marsh gas 

Babu. * n our Coalpits. No serious danger has yet arisen, no r >of has yet fallen, no life has 

Resolution yet been lost, at any rate no case has attracted the attention of our anthoritiesr 
No. No friction has arisen between the employers and the employed ; no strikes, no fight 
XXIV. betwoen capitalists and labourers. But legislation must be undertaken to protect 
pooplo against tho nselves. What is this legislation? I will not detain you at 
length. I will simply give you a few salient points. The first is this. In these 
Coal holds what they do is this : they employ men and women, husband and wife. In 
our country as you know most working men are married ; thay go down into pits 
in families, husband goes, wife goe3, children go. They all work together in groups 
of families. The British people say, it is an iniquitous arrangement that men and wo- 
men should be huddled together in those dark oaverns It is very bad for the morals 
of India, They say there must be some sort of restriction and childran we shall not 
allow in India where girls become mothers before 14, the age of childhood is fixed by 
the bill at 14. Women go down into pits to work ; the bill says you shall not employ 
any child and the word child includes a woman. Then the Act imposes a restriction 
upon grown up women also ; it says not only shall you not employ any children but you 
shall not allow any children to go down into pits. What does that moan ? That 
means you aie not to allow mothers of these children to go into pits ; what does that 
mean again ? That means you are simply to omploy men ; only men can come leaving 
their wives. If women are also to come for work, they must leavo some body at home 
to take care of their little ones. The result is you are only to confine yourself to men 
labourers. Wo hear a great deal of talk about famine, about India being an 
agricultural country, Indians being helpless and that they do not know what is for 
their own good. They put their all in agricalture, and when tho rain fails, they 
starve and die. Here we oifer them tho mining industry in Bengal. The industry in 
Bengal offers a largo field. Here our men and women and children can work, but 
under the proposed law no women and children will be able to work ; children should 
not go into pits, so women cannot. There was a Committee appointed to 
consider the matter ; of that Committee Mr. B. K. Bose was a member. Mr, 
Allan Arthur, tho President of tho Bengal Chamber of Commerce, was 
another member. Both of them reported strongly against the introduction of 
any provisions restricting the employment o£ labour, Englishman and Indian, 
once at least agreed. The Englishman agreed, because his large Mining indus- 
try was at stake. Tho poor Indian agreed, because a large number of Indians 
were interested in the industry. The Indian also agreed, because it affocted the 
interest of a large number of workmen. But who listens to them when there is a man- 
date from high ? They are going to pass the bill into law in tho present session of the 
Legislative Council ; and Mining Associations of Bengal have cried out, ihey say 
save us from this law if you can. If you cannot, if the bill must be enacted 
into law, at least do away with these provisions so that wo may carry on our 
business in the way we have been doing. Otherwise all is gone, the money 
that we have invested is gone and wo shall be converted into paupers. I here is 
another provision to which I wish to call your attention. The bill la} s down 
that every mine must employ a qualified Manager, a Manager qualified under the Act* 
Jn case of Binall concerns, the capitalist himself, the owner himself is his own Manager, 
will no longer bo able to manage his own Estate. If he does not know how to manage 
his Estate in which he lias invested his money, his all, somebody must manage it. Whore 
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are we to get qualified Managers from ? You have not established any Mining Schools, I'hMJtay. 
there are no qualified miners in India. “ Never mind we will supply you with men from j£ r> 
England” so they may say ; Englishmen will come out from England to manage your 
mines. But our people say where have we got the money to feed Englis 1 anagers. 
we feed English Managers, how are wo to feed ourselves, and our laboureis. lo that 
also tho Indian membor takes exception, but the English member does not take excep- 
tion beeauso it does not affect Englishmen. Tho employment of an English Manager, 
in a small Indian concern, moans the practical and virtual extinction ot t la , in us ry 

and concern. Then tho bill goes ou to lay down severe penal provisions for t e non- u - 

filmont of or non-compliance with tho provisions of the Act. The owner may >e inoie 
or less frequently away , and in order that he may more or less frequently bo away 
he may have appointed a manager. But if there is any dereliction, any failure any 
disobodience, the owner will bo punishable. The miners say “save us 10m .na, 
we will engage English Managers ; even thou why do you make us vesponsi J e_. 

There is another very serious question connected with this ; you know liow mnc i our 
countrymen, dread tho Police. Tho Police is after you, in every phase of life You 
h ave introduced your mining legislation, you cannot forget the Police. Wo s m 
give you Inspectors of mines. If they report against yon. wo aro to intimate to you 
that vour mine is closod.” But there is an appeal to the Local Government, and Local 
Government will issue an order. And what will bo the result. Tho Inspector of mines 

will bo practically tlio arbiter of the destiny of these mines. Tho miners say, save us 
from these. They go on- further. They say if you, pass this bill into law, give us tune 
that wo might fall in line with this Act, open Mining Schools to teach Indian youths 
the art and science of mining. Postpone the operation of tho Act for at least five years, 
o that in the meanwhile we may get qualified Indians to act as our Managers. lhe 
c i Pt Committee has in deference to the wish of the 'miners given them one year’s time 
herein to comply with tho provisions of tho Act, I ask you, gentlemen, does tho Sc- 
Hct Committee want to play with tho miners ? Is it possible to get within one year quali- 
fied Managers to hold service in accordance with the provisions of tho Act. You 
have not yet started tho machinery and you want us to got a Manager in tho space 
of ono year- Therefore the request of the Mining Associations is that if you must 
this bill into law, if you cannot disobey the mandate that is given to you, give 
ns 8 breathing time. T say that tho minors of India havo a legitimate grievance and they 
lmmbly submit their prayer to the Viceroy that their grievances, which I havo set out 
and which havo been sot out in this Resolution, may be listened to and that the Bill 
mav be so modified as to bo less injurious to tho mining interests in India. 

Mr. J. Gbosal in seconding tho Resolution said: -Mr. President, brother dele- 
. ladio3 ’ an d gentlemen ,— 1 have just boon called upon to second this resolution 
g ‘! , ’ t having boen «uven a moment’s time to think what I should say or for colleet- 
™ facts or for even going through the Bill itself. So I have como forward in obodi- 
enco to tho mandate to say and simply that I second the proposition. 

Tho resolution was put to tho voto and carried unanimously. 

Tho President There is one more resolution which I have to put before you. 

(a) That this Congress appoints Mr. A. O. Ilnmo, C. B, to bo General Secrc- llosolu- 

tary, and Mr. D. E. Wacha to be Joint General Secrotary for tho ensu- tion 
ing year. No. XXV. 

(b) That the following gentlemen to constitute the Indian Congress Committoo 

for 1901. 

(c) That the following gentlemen to form the Industrial Committee with Mr. 

Harkishan Lnl as Secretary for 1901. 


Mr. <r. 

G h osal, 
Calcutta, 
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(d) That the following gentlemen to form the Educational Committee with Mr. 
Harkishen Lai as Secretary for 1901. 

M. Nundy will now read the names of the members of the Committees. 

Mr. Nundy road the following names: — 

INDIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

General List. 

Mr. J. Ghosal, Pandit Bishamber Nath, Mr. R. N. Modholkar, Hon’ble Vyra 
Baghava Charier, Mr. W. A. Chambers. 

BENGAL. 

llon’ble Baikuntha Nath Sen, Mr. Saligram Singh, Mr. Ambioa Charan Mozamdar, 
Mr. Motilal Ghose, Rai Yatindranath Ohowdhry, Mr. Bhupendra Nath Bose, Mr. Prithvies 
Chander Roy. 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND bUDH. 

Hon'blo Munslii Madlio Lai, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Biahen Narayan 
Dhar, Munslii Ganga Pershad Varma, Mr. S. Sinlia, Pandit Pirthi Nath, Hafiz Abdul 
Rahim. 

MADRAS. 

Messrs. P. Rungiya Naidu, G. Subramanie Iyer, Hon’ble Nawab Syed Mahomed 
Bahadur, Messrs. P. Ram Chander Pillai, V. Ryru Nambiar, P. Resava Pillai, G 
Srinovas llao. 

BOMBAY. 

Messrs. Rustam K. R. Kama, Daji Abaji Khare, C H. Sitawand, Hon’ble Profes- 
sor G. N. Gobbale, Bal Ganga Dhar Tilah, R. P. Karandibar, Tahil Ram, Khemchand. 

BERAR. 

Messrs. M. Y. Joshi, Deorao Vinayab, G. S. Kliaparde. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Messrs. Buparoodwada, Krishna Rao Viiman, Raoji Gobind. 

PUNJAB. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Kali Parsona Roy, Pleader, Chief Court, Lala Harkishen Lai* 
Barrister at Law, Rai Sahib Sukh Dial, Pleader, Chief Court, Lalas Lajput Rai, Dharam 
Das Suri, and Kunhaya Lai, Pleaders, Chief Court. 

INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, BENGAL. 

Hon’ble Boikunta Nath Sen, Kumar ManmatbaNath Roy Chowdry, Messrs, Pulin 
Bohari Sarkar, Radharaman Kar, J. Chowdhry, Bhupendra Nath Bose, Akhory Kumor 
Moitra, Guganendra Nath Tagore, Mohini Mohan Chakravarti, Akhoy Kumor*Majum- 
dar. Kali Prosunno Kay vabisarad, Lalit Chandra Sen, Promode Gobinda Chowdhry, 
and Tarapada Banerji. 
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PUNJAB. 

Messrs Harkishen Lai, Lajpat Rai, Bulaki Ram, Dwarka Das, Kashi Ram, Duni 
Chand, Lai Chand and Prabhu Dial. 


BOMBAY. 

Professor Gajar, Messrs. J. N. Tata and D. E. Wacha. 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

Messrs. Banse Lai Singh, Ganga Prosad Varma, S. Sinha, K P. Basak, Bipin 
Bahari Boso and Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Mr. Raoji Gobind. 

MADRAS. 

Messrs. C. Sankaram Nair, G. Subramania Iyer. P. Kesave Pillai, K. 1 J . 
Aohyuta Menon, T. Rangachari. The Hon bio P. Ratnosabbapati Pillai, Hon’ble V. 
Venkataratram. • 

BERAR. 

Messrs. D. V. Bhagawat, R. N. Mudholkar, Devra Vinayab and Gunesh 
Nagesh. 

EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE, BENGAL. 

Hon’ble A. M. Bose, Hon’blo S. N. Banerji, Dr. Nilraton Sirkar, Messrs. 
Heramba Chandra Moitra, Aswini Kumar Dutt, Peary Lai Ghosh, Raghu Nath Das, 
Prithwis Chandra Roy, Krishna Kumar Mittra and Syama Churn Roy. 


PUNJAB. 

Messrs. Harkishen Lai, Lajpat Rai, Bulaki Ram, Ishwar Das, Lai Chand and 
Shadi Lai. 


BOMBAY. 

Professors G. K. Gokhalor, Chiman Lai, H. Sitalwad, Rustam K. R. Kama, 
and B. G. Tilak. 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDH. 

Messrs. A Nundy, Madan Mohan Malavya, Bishen Narayan, G. L. Moitra, 
Canga Prasad Varma, Ramananda Cliatterji, Bipin Bihari Bose, K. P. Basat and 
Pandit Hari Ram Pande, and Tej Bahadur Bapru. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Mr. S. B. Gokhale. 


MADRAS. 


Hon’ble Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu, C.I.E., Hon’blo C. Vijyaraghoaoharior, 
Hon’ble Rai Bahadur C. Jaxnhulingam Mudaliar, V. Pyaru Nambiar, C, Karunapara, 
Menon, V. C. Dcsikcliarior, S. Kasthuriranga Iyengar. 

BERAR. 

Messrs. M. V. Joshi, R. N. Mudholkar, G. S. Khuparde, D. V. Bhagawat. 

The Presidents — These are the names of the Committee and you have the 
resolution before you. 


Third Day* 
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The resolution was unanimously carried. 

The President:— I call upon Mr. Bhupendra Nath Bose to make on announce- 
ment. 

Mr. Bliupendra Nath Bose Gentlemen, brother delegates, I now stand upon 
a more secure footing. Just, now when I was addressing you I did not know where 
I stood. 1 have now to perform a very pleasing duty ; that duty consists in inviting 
you, gentlomen, to Calcutta to hold the next Congress (cheers). Gentlemen, you give 
plaudits for the invitation. You must remember, that it was not until alter a con- 
siderable amount of discussion and some hesitation and some doubt, that we have 
mado up our iniuds to invite the Congress to Calcutta. But now that wo have made 
up our minds you may rest assured, that all of us in Calcutta shall put our shoulders 
to the wheel (hear hear) and try to make the Congress a success, at least as great as 
any of its predecessors. But you, gentlemen, must also bear in mind that the success 
of tho Congress will not depend entiroly with the Kecoption Committee in Calcutta. 
You brother delegates from the Punjab, I must ask you to attend in as largo numbers 
as you can at the Calcutta Congress (hear hear). Gentlemen, I may frankly tell you 
that we in Bengal, many of us, were frightened at tho story of tho inclemency of the 
climate of tho Punjab in this season of the year. I can promise you, gentlemen, that 
Calcutta in December is the finest place in all India (hear hear). To me a citizen of 
Calcutta it is the finest in all India, in all seasons ’of the year ; but with a safe con- 
science I can assure you that it is decidedly the finest place in this season of the year- 
Therefore, gentlemen of the Punjab, though we have not been able to come in as 
large numbers as we could, I am cortain. that you will attend in largo numbers. I 
appeal to my friend, Mr. Chisti, for whose sake and for the sake of whose poetry wo 
yesterday gavo up one of tho resolutions which were pressed upon our attention by 
the Punjab delegates; J am sure that Mr. Chisti with all his following will attend 
tho Congress (cheers), and will give tho lio direct to those who say that Hindus and 
Mahomedans cannot work together for tho common weal. Gentlemen, from Madras 
I see you have come in small numbers to this Congress ; and I do not blame you, 
You live so far away and under a tropical sun, that you might bo more frightened 
than we have been to come to the Punjab. But you know that the distance from 
Madras to Calcutta has been considerably shortened, and I hope in the Congress of 
1901 you will muster in strong numbers, three times stronger than this year (A voice 
u wo will como 50 strong, will that please you”?) Yes, gentlemen from Bombay, in 
your case also, tho Bengal-Nagpur Kailway has given easy access to Calcutta and 
you, I hope, will also como in largo numbers. Gentlomen, from the Berar and tho 
Central Provinces, we cannot give you the picturesque position of Amraoti, but we 
shall do our best to make your sojourn in our city as comfortable as we can. I hope 
my friend Mr. Mudholkar will be there with all his following, and with all the 
delegates that he could get together from the Central Provinces and Berar. 
I have yet refrained from making an appeal to the sister provinces of the N. W. P. and 
Oudli with which we are linked together in closer brotherhood. I still remember that 
pathetic incident which took place in Madras when Mr. Gangaprasad rose from liis bed 
of illness to give the invitation to tho Congress to assemble at Lucknow. I hope, my 
friend, Mr. Gangaprasad with all the other Congress friends in Lucknow will come and 
make the Calcutta Congress a success. I need not address any words of appeal to my 
friend Mr. Madan Mohan Malavya. He has been such an earnest worker in the cause 
of the Congress (cheers) that I do not think any appeal is necessary (cheers) I am quite 
sure that the delegates from tho N. W. Provinces will come to Calcutta in large num- 
bers. To you gentlemen from Bombay I may also say that though you boast in your 
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motto of prm us in Indus we have ventured to take off the burden from your shoulders, T |, ir< ] Da y. 

heavy burden it may be called this year. We have done so on the full assurance that — 

you will strive and do your best to make our session a success. My friend Mr. Sur- 
endranath hafc appealed in eloquent terms to Uio younger generation to eome tor ward 
and take their place in the Congress ranks. You volunteers of the Punjab, I see that 
many of you are young men well (itted to take thoir part in the Congress movement 
though we shall not probably be able to imitate the great sacrihco that you have made 
in serving in this Congress (cheers), still you may vest assured that if you come as dele- 
gates to the Congress, you shall at least have servico in spirit from our Bengal people 
for the sake of the Congress. Possibly some of you gentlemen, may not be delegates 
but visitors, but however that may be, I hope that you will one and all of yon, make up 
your minds to come to Calcutta and that you will stretch the right hand of fellowship 
to us and make the Congress {Session the success that it deserves to be (Cheers). 


The President who rose amidst loud cheers said s — Brother delegates the 
timo has now come for me to say that, what has been the proudest moment of my 
life, must cease a few nuuutes honce. When I came to Lahore 1 was beginning to fear 
that probably in one respect tlio Congress will have to moot with a diilioulty iti 
whatever degree it might bo successful in other directions. When I came amongst 
you I felt with my friends that your hearts were warm, but rathor your climate was 
cold (laughter) ; and I found that the sun was not shining on you. For throe days 
you know 1 came hero on Monday, for throe days, the sun,' however, had disappeared 
from amongst you. lie reappeared on the day that wo commenced our mootings 
(hear hear) and the - sun did not cease to smile on us, on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. And if he has been disappearing now and then to-day it is I take it, he 
regrets that the Congress is so soon coming to a closo. I take it also as a sign, the 
fact of the sun having smiled upon us and shone in Lahore these three days. I take it as 
a sign that the Congress will always be successful, progressive and prosperous, and 
that as the sun never sets on the British Empire, ths sun will never set on tho Congress 
(cheers). Therefore it is my duty to thank the sun for the glorious manner in which 
he has behaved towards us (cheers). Now ladie? and gentlemen, I have already 
stated that your kindness, the hospitality of our Punjab friends, your greetings and 
the reception which you have accorded to mo, have been simply overwhelming. You 
have accorded to us a reception and hospitality which I and my brother delegates who 
have come from other Provinces will never forget (The Punjabis ‘No. No.’) And what 
is more we carry with us the impression that we have in you fellow country- 
men froir whom wo have to learn a great deal (hear hear). It is what is called the 
practical character which gets on in the world. Inspired by your oxample, inspired by 
your practical character, I hope, we, coming from tho other provineos, will always 
be profited by what you have already done and by the example you have 
set before us. It is now my duty to givo thanks to all those who have 
worked, not merely during tho^e days but in connection with tho present sossion 
of the Congress. I think it is a duty which I owe to myself and, 1 believe, you 
will consider it a duty which I owe to ono and all of you. If I first of all name a 
fiiend who is dear to me, it is not because 1 am partial to him. I hope you will not 
take it in that light. 


The 

Presi- 

dent's 

eonclu- 

ding 

Remarks. 


Thanks 
to the 
Reception 
Com- 
mittee. 


I deem it my duty first to mention tho services which lie has rendered and which r j'j ian l cs 
I am sure he will go on rendering to the cause of the Congress and to the welfare of our jyj* r jy jj 
countrymen, I mean my friend on the left, Mr. D. E. Waoha (cheers). You are all Wacha. 
aware of the work he has done and the hours which he has devoted every day to the 
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service of his fellow countrymen. I have known him, I have sometimos livod with 
him Mml love him; and if I mention his name most prominently on the present occasion 
it is because no one feels more than I do that the place which I had the honour of 
occupy ing these l hreo days ought to have lieon occupied by my friend to tho left 
(dicers) . All 1 c.m s.i,y is 1 hat the fact of my boing in this position is duo among 
other people 1<> Mr. Wadia. (Jontlpnmn, it is not necoss iry tint I should dilate upon 
the servie-M iv hIciumI by Mr. Wadia. Now I pass on to the members of the deception 
Committee. Ph. >y have heui most hospitable, thoy have worked from morning till 
evening and dtou at nights; and to the members of the Reception Committee, I, re- 
presenting the delegates from other provinces, accord our warmest thanks (cheers). I 
will now single out from amongst them two or throo friends of ours, I must say ono 
word about our friend Mr. 1\. P. Roy. Tho speech which he delivered as chairman of 
the Reception Committee is all fresh in your memory and we shall never forgot it. In 
his (pl ot, way going about from this place to that place, enquiring about how delegates 
were getting on, his keen interest to make the present Congress an unqualified succoss 
we are all a. \are of that. To you Sir (turning to Mr. Roy) on behalf of tho Congress 
on helm, If of the delegates from other Provinces, 1 bog to tender oar most profound 
acknowledgment (cheers). Now I come to Mr. Harkishan La', tho Secretary (cheers.) 

I have always wondered how Mr. Harkishan Lai has been abltf to givo his attention 
to a number of things, lie seems to you to bo of a quiet nature. If I did nob know 
what li o was up to, I should have mistaken him for a lamb. lie looks so innocent, so 
quiet, so u nobst rusivo, but ho seems to have a voracious appetite for work. If© is hero 
and there and everywhere and almost reminds me of what is called the “dogged” 
character of John Bull. T have seen him early in the mornings at a timo when most of 
us are not inclined to stir out of our bods, lie has been going about seeing that things 
all right sometimes till about 10 or 3 1 o’clock Mr. ILirkishen Lai lias contributed 
to the success of tho Congress to a very great extent. Then 1 corao to my friend, Mr. 
Alfred Nundy (cheers). Mr. Nundy we all know ; wo shall never forgot tho services 
ho has rendered , he is an ubiquiteous gentlemen, goes from ono place to another, 
performing the unpleasant duty of extorting money for purposes of tho Congress. He 
is engaged in a very holy mission; wo liave seen the work which he has done and I hope 
he will long bo spared to continue to be useful to tho Congress (cheers). Now gentle- 
men, I must mention the services which have been rendered by our young friends, the 
Volunteers (cheers). I may mention they have been very careful about me. They seem 
to have watched my movements from tho beginning, always anxious that I should not 
be swallowed by anybody, always going before me and after me, and I shall always 
remember with deep gratitude the services which they have rendered to me personally. 
Their activity and their anxiety to servo us, I will also say their discipline which is tho 
greatest thing, theso aro things which must cordially be acknowledged. I must com© to 
another class whose gratitude I am afraid l havo not earned; I mean the speakers during 
the last three days. I am afraid I havo displeased some (Cries of %t No, no”) ; und 
if I havo not displeased them I may not have been just to them. My duty has been 
to sit here simply while the burden of tho work, so far as the Congress goes, has fallen 
on the speakers. I have had to sit .and listen to the speakers. If I had to make use of 
the gong it was only because I was anxious to meet the wishes of those who wanted that 
the proceedings should be closed by this evening. If I have unconsciously displeased 
any of the speakers I hope they will excuse me. Having said this much in acknowledg- 
ment of the services rendered by those whose services deserve to be acknowledged in 
connection with the Congress, th© question may be asked has this Congress been an 
unqualified success or not, success is a word which may be employed by different people 
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in different senses. So far as I could make out success, under the circumstances in Xhird Da/, 
which we are situated, so far as we could see it, this Congress has gone on very well, 

I think I may say that without any exaggeration. I am quite sure you will all agree p 

with me that this Congress has proved an unqualified success (chears). Now gentle- dont’s 

men I am very glad to liml that you have taken up one or two questions which aro oi* t*<)iiclu- 
tlie most pressing importance. J t, is true that we liavo taken up questio* s, some of 


which may not be regarded ns questions of practical politics just at present; but Remarks# 
it is good to liavo ideals before us; and even with regard to these ideal questions 
which wo have discussed, I am glad to find that one or two questions taken up 
by you are questions which are pressing upon the attention of both the Government 
and the people and that you have emphasised your views in regard to these 
questions, so that the Government may do vote serious attention to them. I am 
glad to liml that the Laud He venue Policy of Government is engaging serious Land 
attention. I must say, speaking lor my sell that I ^havo listened with great pleasure Revenue 
to the speeches made on that question. There is one thing I have to say as Policy# 
regards this question of Land Revenue Policy. It is a quostion which among 
otlior questions has bccomo one of immediate interest to us. Gentlemen, take me 
neither as a toaehor or a proacher. Iam hero before you to place such conviction 
as commend themselves to you and as have commended themselves to mu. We are all 
living in an age of criticism and living under the Government of criticism, lhe 
Englishman comes from a country which is the land of liberty and the land of public 
opinions, a land of criticism. It is a faith to which I have all along adhered, that 
apart from any other ground upon which Wo may baso our agitation — and tho de- 
sirability of a movement like the Congress stands on tho foremost ground, — that the 
Englishman cannot govern any country unless he governs it in a way most congenial 
to his genius. He livos in liis country on criticism. Without criticism ho will not 
be able to govern the Empire. Therefore when he comes to govern a vast empire liko 
the Indian Empire, it is absolutely necessary that he should always try to invite 
criticism and carry on the administration with its help. But we aro now at a stago 
when tho question which arises in the minds of all responsible thinkers is, I know 


that it is engaging the serious consideration of many responsible officers, I know it is 
engaging the attention of the responsible leaders of the people— how are tho rulers 
to understand the ruled, how aro tho ruled to un-lerstand the rulers# It seems to me 
that is the point on which we should try to make up our mind. Tho Englishman is 
a practical man in the first place, mero theorising and philosophising do not go 
down with him. If you read the history of the agitation carried on by Cobden, Bright 
and others you will find that it is only by dealing with facts and not by mere theoris- 
ing and philosophising that they wore able to carry tho day. Tt is facts, hard facts, 
which you must place before him ; and though it may take timo for you to convert him 
I am quite sure that hard facts would convert him one day if anything could. There- 
fore in carrying on your agitation in a constitutional manner on this Land Revenue 
Policy of Government, try to bear in mind one thing, to which Lord Curzon drew 


attention in his reply to tho Mahajana Sabha’s address in Madras. Probably his re- 
mark did not draw the particular attention of those to whom he made it and it may 
seem to be a very insignificant remark. But when Lord Curzon made this remark 
he sciemed to me to show a quality call it the strength or the weakness of Eng- 
lishman, which is congenial to British character. Dealing with the Land Revenue 
Policy of Government, he said that he was carrying on an enquiry of an independ- 
ent character. He said that ho must carry on independent investigation with refer- 
ence to each province and each assessment and thou go to smaller units. I for one 
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Third Day. think that it is impossible to test the soundness of a policy by taking each unit, be- 
cause where you have to deal with a large Province like Madras or Bombay, or any 
other place where the system of the Revenue Policy is that the settlement ought to be 
periodic, it is impossible to deal with each unit and place before you. You can only 
look at it from a particular point of view. Therefore it is your duty and my duty, 
whether we come from one village or another, from this province or another each of 
you will be serving the cause of the Congress, will be usefully employing your own 
time and helping in the solution of this question which is now to the front, by devot- 
ing your attention as far as possible to the collection of information as regards the 
units of land. You may not be able to collect facts of a wide range or character, 
but each Congressman can collect four instances and should be able to give 
information of reliable character in regard to them. If each Congressman should 
bring four facts and thus try to make out a case for the measure which is suggested 
by the Congress it would go a ^reat way towards furthering the cause of the 
Congress in regard to the land Revenue Policy of Government. I have found 
that during my travols in the mofussil I am speaking of the Bombay Presidency when I 
asked some of the people for information on those points they said that they had never 
enquired. It is a very simple thing to do. You have only to go to a village, take a 
ryot here and take a ryot there, ask the man what his earnings aro, collect all the infor- 
mation lie is able to give and place all that information at the disposal of Government. 
It is only by placing practical information of that character that you will be able, as far 


as possible, to convert the views of the Government of the day. Gentlemen, there is an- 
other point which you must also bear in mind in carrying on the agitation. The first 
thing that we have to remember is that the Government is conducted by people whose 
genius is practical and who do not attach much value to theorising or philosophising. 
There is another point and that point is that the Government with all its faults, defers 
to public opinion when it finds that the public opinion is genuine and deserves to be 
respected (cheers). What Lord Curzon said to the Municipal Corporation of Bombay 
shows you how the responsible British administrators look upon these things. I may 
say that the reason why the Government of India or the Government of a Province are 
afraid of an agitation, is they know their men, they know the British character, they 
know that if the British elector comes to know that there is a substantial grievance 
he will not stop until that grievance is remedied, and will call to account those who 
are the Trustees of England for the Government in this country. Now gentlemen, the 
third thing which we have to bear in mind is this. You may or may not agree with 
me but it is my cardinal creed or faith, whether in politics or in social reform or in 
religious reform, my conviction is that for all agitations to be useful and to be success- 
ful, if your case is true no understatement will harm you, it is only overstatement, mis- 
representation, exaggeration and vilification which would do the greatest harm 
Understatement will never harm you. It' you bring facts in support of your case, your 
case is bound to succeed if it is a true one. Call that sobriety or call it moderation, I 
stand up for it, because truth is the thing after all, that we have to look up to (cheers). 
I have joined you and call myself a Congressman, because I know our cause is founded 
on truth (cheers). Therefore, it is not necessary that we should use violent language 
or overstate our case. As I said before, understatement will never do us any harm. It 
is only by being careful about our facts, by being gentlemanly in our language that wfr 
should be able to create a favorable impression on the minds of our rulers. Gentlemen, 
let us also whenever oooasion calls for it, acknowledge most gratefully the services 
rendered by the officials of this country. I am glad to find that you have gratefully 
acknowledged the services rendered by the officials of this country, in regard to the 
last famine. They have behaved most splendidly. In this oonneotion I will only men- 
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tioii that we fire deeply indebted to Amorim, for tlio liend of charity that hap been Third 
extended tons. I remember that an American (Umnnhtee sent us money. A Committee JjJq 
of several American gentlemen with ono or two English gentlemen was formed for the p^gj^QQ^'g 
• first time and the money was sent. Ono week they sent ns a lakh of rupees, in the 
second Its. 50,000, in the third week Us. 40,000 and for weeks together limy went on j^g 

remitting money and onquirod if anything more was wanted. There are ladies and remarks, 
gentlemen in America who are now thinking whether they should not help us in regard 
to our industrial development (cheers). This is what we have to bear in mind as regards 
the rulers of the land. There is also a corresponding duty on the part of our rulers. 

We have to understand their good points and they have to understand our good 
points (hear, hear). And wo have our good points too. What are thoso good points 
whieli our rulers are to bear in mind ? Per weal or woo Kn gland and India are 
united (cheers). As our distinguished country man Mr. Justice ltanadu in unveil- 
ing the portrait of Mr. Uadabhai Naoroji the other day informed us, wo must take 
the British Government to be an absolutely unquestionable fact tor the welfare 
of the country. We are identified with them. Their interests and our interests 
may ho, to some oxteut, as regards certain matters, con dieting ; but for purposes of the 
prosperity of tho country we and they havo to got on as amiably as possible. What 1 
Bay to Englishmen is that you must give up your insular character when you come to 
India, it may do very well when you are in England. You nerd not open your lips, 
you may speak as little as possible and put on airs of superiority when you are in your 
country. By all means go on with your insular character when you are on tho conti- 
nent • but hero in India you must try as far as possible to be familiar with the people, 
m-omoto intercourse with the people ; you must try to be kind and beneficent. Do not 
be standoffish. There are no people in the world more grateful for the least act of 
kindness than tho natives o£ India ( cheers ) . A Sahib has only te smile and the native 
of India is pleased. There is the fact that tho least kindness makes ns g rat etui. I am 
uite sure that if Englishmen will only give up their exclusiveness and try to take into 
confidence the people of this country, our people will find that there are good many 
Englishmen who are very good in their motives and intentions. Thero are certain 
Englishmen whom wo do not think to bo very good and who we say are anti-native 
but I find that those gentlemen are misunderstood simply because they are exclusive 
call it reserved in their character or whatever you like. There must be more inter- 
course between Europeans and natives ; and Europeans must as far as possible extend 
their hand of fellowship to tho natives of India. That is the one point which they havo 
to understand. The second point which 1 wish to impress upon Englishmen is this : 

After all in order to carry on administrate;.! such a thing is wanted as, what the late 
John Stuart Mill called “ the happy antagonism of interests.” Opposition is goo • 

There were many wise remarks made by my friend Mr, lx. L • E°y m tl ° speeo e o 
livored at the beginning of this Congress. Ono of those wise remarks was tins : He 
said that for the Congress it Would bo a good thing, if you had a Kajah Sivaprasad. 

By opposition and criticism wo lose nothing. No internal reform or national reform 
or administrative reform is possible whoa criticism is shut out, that means that you are 
living in darkness. Therefore criticism is a thing winch is necessaiy in a country like 
India Where interests are varied and conflicting and the rulers and the ruled are divid- 
ed by customs, manners and languages. In such a country as this, it is absolutely 
necessary that there should be criticism. Because if there were no critic, sn, ofhcial 
life would be entirely of one-sided character and administration would not be able 
to go on in the way in which it ought to go on; The fault of offie.als very often is 
that they make too much of our short comings. Sometimes when you submit petit, ons 
or make demands, they say that they are of an illusive character. Doubtless there may 
be some demands wliioh may be of an illusive character. But. after all we are no 
praotioised statesmen , we have never been entrusted with responsible offices and we 
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Hlfd D®y. may speak like theorists, but I think in order to expect something from mankind you 
must not expect too much. That is what a Roman Philosopher said. When a Munici- 

Prorident’s * 8 8 ^ ar ^ 6 ^ * n a pl ace y° u ought not to make too much of any of its shortcoming, 

fcotooltld- w ^ en fc ^ ero no regular attendance on the part of this man or that man you ought not 
j n g to draw the general conclusion that there is no high sense of duty and Municipal Insti- 
*ama?k& ^ u ^ ons are a mistake in India. Whenever there is a dereliction of duty on the part of 
one native, to say that the natives of India are unfit, iB not fair. Don’t judge us par* 
tially and I say don’t use an unfair standard. You don’t judge people by that standard 
in your own country. Why apply them here? I say after all human nature is the 
same everywhere, We have our own failings. Though it may be, we are theorists, 
after all we are the children of the soil. We know where the shoe pinches. We alone 
can give expression to our grievances. The remedies that we suggest may be right or 
wrong. But this we are entitled to say, that when we put forward a grievance the 
presumption is that the grievance is of a substantial character. It is only in this way, 
the rulers understanding us aright and wo understanding the rulers aright, and trying 
to understand them aright that the Government of this country can be carried on in this 
Empire, and ultimately good will come out of it. After all it is a providential fact 
that we are subject of Her Majesty’s rule in India. We acknowledge the good inten- 
tions of our rulers and therefore it is all the more necessary that these misunderstand- 
ings should be removed, misunderstanding which arise simply from the fact that there 
is not much intercourse between the rulers and the ruled whioh leads to their going 
upon theories which are baseless and unfounded. Ladies and gentlemen, I will not 
detain you any longer as it is getting dark. One word more before I conclude. It 
has been not only a pleasure but a pride to me to preside over these deliberations. 
Your deliberations, I am glad to find, have been marked by good sense and good temper 
and I cordially acknowledge the dignified manner in which the subjects were discussed 
at the Subjects’ committee. There were one or two subjects whioh we have dropped, 
out of deference to the sentiments of those present and I was very glad to find that 
there wa* a spirit of compromise. It is only by adopting a policy of give and take, by 
forgetting bitterness of feeling and by making ourselves, aware of the fact, that the cause 
for which we have come here is one in regard to which we roust bo united, it is only in 
this way we can make this movement a success. After all, the demands of the Congress 
may or may not be granted. The lesson which the Congress teaches us is the great 
lesson of disciplines. Some of the privileges are granted to you, that ought not to exhaust 
your activities. The future is always before you. Progress has no finality or end. 
Therefore you must make up your minds to give up your national feeling of being 
daunted by failures, disappointments and discouraging circumstances. Remember the 
words of the Poet, the late Mr, Browning who said with profound wisdom a thing whioh 
we in our weaker moments are apt to forget. “That most progress is most failure.” Even 
the man who fails contributes to success. We are merely preparing the way to success. 
Let no failure daunt us ; let us not be discouraged by disappointments ; let us go on 
working and remember for ever that after all it is our duty to forget personalities and 
remember that the cause in which we are engaged is great ; and it is when we beoome 
individually worthy of a great cause, we will win. Only one word and no more. I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart. I appreciate your kindness. I know I do not 
deserve it (Cries of “No. No”) I shall not say more. Your kindness has been simply 
overwhelming. |I hope I shall live to be worthy of it and shall not tarnish it. The 
Congress is now dissolved. (Loud and enthusiastic oheersj. 

Three cheers were then given for Her Majesty the Queen-Empress and for Mr. 

A. 0. Hume and the Congress then dissolved. 


C. T\, Lahore. 
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Names in full of Delegates, 
with Honorary Titles, 
Scholastic Degrees, 
etc. 


Occupation and 
Address. 

How and whon 
Elected. 

1 

2 

Bengal 

» 

Calcutta 

>i 

t Northern 
Metropoli- 
tan Elec' 
torial Divi 
sion. 

ii 

Hon'blo Surrendro Nath 
Banerji, B.A., Honorary Pre 
sidency Magistrate, Editor, 
Bengalee, 

Babu Jatindra Nath Basu, 
X. A. 

Hindu 
- Brahmin. 

Hindu 

Kayastha. 

Principal, Kipon College, 
Calcutta. 

Attorney -at -Law, Calcutta. 

At public meeting held on the 
22nd December 1900. 

Ditto. 

3 

H 

it 

» 

Mr. J. Ghoshal 

Hindu 

Brahmin. 

Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate, Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

4 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Babu lladha Raman Kar ... 

Hindu 

Kayastha. 

Merchant, Calcutta 

Ditto. 

6 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Mr. J. Chaudhuri, X. A. ... 

Hindu 

Brahmin. 

Barrister-at-Law 

Ditto. 

6 

ii 

» 

n 

Kabiraj J. N. Sen 

Hindu 

Baidya. 

Ayurvedic Pbysici a n, 29 
Colootolla Street. 

Ditto. 

7 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Mr. C. Sea 

Do. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

8 

;» 

ii 

ii 

Babu Pulin Behari Sircar 

Hindu 
Kayastha. . 

Merchant, 11 Clivo Street 

Ditto. 

9 

ii 

n 

Northern 

Division, 

Calcutta. 

Babu B&jendra Narayan Roy. 

Do. 

Talukdar, 35/2 Bcodon Street, 
Calcutta. 

.Elected by the Friends* Asso- 
ciation on the 21st Dectut 
ber 1900. 

10 

» 

ii 

ii 

Babu Jagindra Nath Sirkar, 
B. L, 

Do. 

Pleader, Judge’s Court, 
Alipur. 

Ditto. 

11 

ii 

u 

#• 

Babu Fritkwis Chandra Roy 

Do. 

Honorary Assistant Secretary, 
Standing Congress Com- 
mittee, Zemindar, and writer 
Calcutta. 

At a meeting of the Indihn 
Association Committee held 
on the 23rd December 1900. 

12 

n 

ii 

ii 

Babu Bhupendra Nath Bose, 

X. A., B. L. 

Do. 

Attomey-at*Law, Calcutta, 
Fellow, Calcutta University. 

At a meeting held on the 
22nd December 1900. 

18 

i> 

ii 

ii 

Bai Manmatha Nath Chow* 
dhry. 

Do. 

Zemindar, 85/2 Beadon Street, 
Calcutta. 

Elected by the Friends' As* 
sociation on the 21st Ds- 
cember 1900 and by My* 
t jmensigjjtj A^cietion held on 

14 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Babu Hem Chandcr Boy, 
X. A., B. 1. 

Do* j 

\ 

Pleader, Judge’s Court* Nehu- 
tolla lane, Bowbetar, Calcutta. 

At a meeting held on the 
22nd December 1900. 

16 

ii 

ii 

Calcutta 

Kumar Satya Bade Ghosaul 

Hindu 

Brahmin* 

Zemindar! Bhukaylas Raj 
baty, Cocsipore. 

At a meeting held at Cassi* 
sore on the 24th December 

16 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Babu Shib Chandra Mukcrji 

Do* 

Land owner 

1900. 

Ditto* 

17 


Bhegal- ; 
pore* ■ 

Bbagalpore 

Babu Khetra Nath Ghosal, 

B. L. 

Do* 

Vakil, High Court, Calcutta. 

At a public meeting held 
on the 16th December 1900. 

16 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Babu Abinaib Chandra Bose 

B. L. 

Hindu ! 
Kayastha. 

Pleader, Judge’s Court, Bha* 
galpere# 

Ditto. 
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Government. 
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Names in full of Delegates, 
with Honorary Titles, 
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ggsa 

til 
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JiSaa 
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Occupation and 
Address. 

How and when 
Elected. 

19 

Bengal 

Pumea 

Bhagalporc 

Maplvi AlKlur Rahim, Hono- 
rary Magistrate and Munici- 
pal Commissioner, Purnca. 

Bengali 

Mahomc- 

dan. 

Pleader, Judge’s Court, Pur- 
nca. 

At a public meeting held at 
Purnca on the 13th Decem- 
ber 1900. 

20 

tt 

Faridpur 

Faridpur 

Alimuzzaman Chowdhry, B. A., 

Do. 

Zemindar, Belgachi, Faridpur 

Elected by the Peoples’ As- 
sociation, Faridpur, ou 18th 
December 1900. 

21 

»» 

» 

»» 

Pandit KaliPrasanna Kabya 
Bisbarad. 

Hindu 

Brahmin. 

Editor, Hifabadi 

• Ditto. 

22 

tt 

Myincu- 

singb. 

Myinen. 

singh. 

Babu Jadoo Chandra Luliia 

Hindu 

Brahmin. 

Pleader, Judge’s Court 

At a public meeting held on 
10th December 1900 at 
Myineneingh. 

23 

tt 

M 

•• 

Babu Banula Kanta Bose, 
B. A., Municipal ConimiH- 
siouer. 

Hindu 

Brahmin. 

Teacher, City School, Myinen- 
singh. 

Elected at a public meeting 
held at Mymenslugh on 
the 14th December 1900* 

24 

it 

Pabna 

Pabna ... 

Babu Proinoda G o v i n d a 
Chowdhry, Zemindar, Pabna. 

Hindu 

Brahmin. 

Zemindar of Tantibund 

At a public meeting held at 
Pabna on the 13th Decem- 
ber 1900. 

25 

tt 

ii 

ii 

Babu Tarak Natli Moitra, 
B. L., Pleader andl Director, 
Pabna Bunk, Limited. 

Bengali 

Hindu. 

Pleader, District Courts, 
Pabna 

Ditto. 

26 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Babu Kunja Lai Shall, Medi- 
cal Practitioner and Mer- 
chant. 

Bengali 
Hindu Tili. 

Medical Practitioner 

Ditto. 

27 

tt 

Calcutta 

Baranagore 

Babu Nibarau Chandra Chat- 
ter jee. 

Bengali 

Brahmin. 

Journalist, 67 Kaligliat, Bara- 
nagore. 

At a public meeting held at 
CosBipur on Monday, 24th 
December 1900. 

28 

tt 

Purnca 

Purnca ... 

Babu Nislii Kanta Sen, n.L. 

Bengali 

B a i d y a 
Hindu. 

Pleader, Judge’s Court, Pur- 
nca. 

Elected at a supplementary 
meeting held on the 15th 
December 1900 at Purnca. 

29 

tt 

tt 

- 

Babu Naimk Persbad, Plead- 
er and Municipal Commis- 
sioner. 

Bchari 

Hindu 

Kayastha. 

Zemindar, Pleader, Judge’s 
Court, Purnea. 

Elected at a public meeting 
bold on the 13th December 
1900 at Pumea. 

30 

• 

it 

tt 

ii 

Babu Baij Nath Salmi 

Do. 

Private Service, Pumea 

Ditto. 

81 

tt 

tt 

ii 

! - 

| 

Babu Jogcudra Nath Milker- 
ji, M. A., B. L., Vakil, High 
Court, Vice-Chairman, Pur- 
nca Municipality and Muni- 
cipal Commissioner. 

Beugali 

Brahmin. 

Pleader, Judge’s Court, Pur- 
nea. 

Ditto. 

32 

tt 

Dacca 

Dacca Diet. 

Babu Lalit Mohan Sen, B. I. 

Hindu 

Brahnio. 

Pleader, Judge’s Court, Dacca 

At a public meeting held at 
Dacca ou the 19th December 
1900. 

83 

tt 

Dinajpur 

Dinajpur 

Babu Jogendra Chandra Kar 

Hindu ! 
Kayastha. 

Mukhtar, Dinajpur 

i 

At a meeting of the Dinaj- 

mittce hel<? on **the 16th 
December 1900. 

84 


Midna. 

pore. 

Midnaporc 

Babu Mahilal Mukcrji 

Bengali 

Brahmin. 

Pleader, Judge’s Court, Mid- 
naporc. 

Elected at a public meet- 
ing held on the 9th December 
1900. 

85 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Babu Pyari Lai Gbosb, m. a. 

Do. 

Teacher, Midnaporc 

Ditto. 

86 

it 

Barisal 

Barisal... 

Babu Hafa Nath Ghosh, B. L. 

Hindu 

Kayastha. 

Pleader, Judge’s Court 

At a meeting of the Barisal 
Peoples* Association held on 
the 19th December 1900. 

37 

t* 

1 

Cl 

3 

Bajshahi 

Association. 

Babu Surender Nath Bhaya, 
B. L. 

Bengali 

Hindu 

Baidya. 

Pleader, Rampur 

At a meeting of the Bajshahi 
Association. 1 

86 

Assam 

Calcutta 

Assam 

Sylhet. 

‘Babu Romani Molia Das, 
Zemindar and Merchant. 

Hindu 

Beugali. 

Zemindar; Merchant, Karim- ! 
gunj, Sylhet. 

By a Karimgunj Association 
on the 31st December 1900. 
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NORTH WES 

TEBB 

PBOvnrcEs. 


39 

North- 

Wert 

Provin- 

ces. 

Allaha- 

bad. 

Benares 

Babu Jugal Kishorc 

Hindu 

Khatri. 

Zemindar and Banker 

At a public meeting on the 
16th December 1900. 

40 

.. 

ii 

ii 

Pundit Madhawa Rao Kar- 
markar. 

Maratha 

Brahmin. 

Land Holder and Money 
Lender, Benares City. 

Ditto. 

41 

»> 

” 

>i 

Babu Megh Nath Banerjcc... 

Hindu 

Brahmin. 

Medical Practitioner 

Ditto. 

42 

M 

ii 

ii 

Babu Batak Prashad 

Hindu 

Khatri. 

Zemindar and Banker. 

Elected on the 28rd at a 
special meeting of Kashi 
Sujan Samaj, Benares. 

43 

» 

ii 

Allahabad 

Mr. S. Sinha, Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Hindu 

Kayastha. 

Barrister-at-Law and Editor 
of Kayastha Samachar , 
Honorary Secretary, Kayas- 
tha Patshala. 

Public meeting held at Kayas- 
tha Patshala Hall on the 
15th December 1900. 

44 

1) 

ii 

ii 

Pundit Madan Mohan Mai- 
viya, B. A., LI. B. 

Hindu 

Brahmin. 

Vakil, High Court, N..W. P. 

Elected at a Public meeting 
held at Allahabad on the 
10th December 1900. 

45 

II 

*i 

ii 

Babu Bam Prasad Varma ... 

Hindu 

Kayastha 

Teacher 

Ditto. 

46 

II 

ii 

ii 

Mr. Lalit Mohan Banerjcc, 
M. A., LI. B. 

Do. 

Vakil, High Court 

Public meeting h c Id at 
Allahabad on 15th December 
1900. 

4 7 

II 

ii 

ii 

Pundit Bal Kishen Bliatt ... 

Brahmin 

Professor, Sanskrit Knyasth 
Pathshala College. 

Elected at public meeting 
held at Allahabad on 10th 
December 1900. 

48 

' 


Cawnpur 

Mr. G. L. Maitra, Member, 
Executive Committee, North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, 
and Behar Temperance Coun- 
cil ; Assistant Secretary, 
Standing Congress Commit- 
tee and Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Cawnpur In- 
stitute. 

Bengali 

Christian. 

Journalist and Educationist 

Elected at a public meeting 
held at Pundit Prithi Nath’s 
School on 17th December 
1900. 

49 

” 

i» 

*■ 

Dr. S. N. Sen, L. M. S. ... 

Hindu 

Vaidya. 

Medical Practitioner, Cawn- 

pur. 

Ditto. 

50 

j 

II 

ii 

M 

1 

Mr. H. C. Chattcrjce, B. A., 
Professor of Natural and 
Physical Science, Chr i s t 
Church College and Presi- 
dent, Young Men's Club. 

Bengali 

Brahmin. 

Professor 

Ditto. 

51 

II 

it 

11 

Lala Jaggan Nath Prasad, 
Kapur. 

Hindu 

Khatri. 

Banker 

In meeting of 23rd December 
1900. 

52 

1 " 

Oudh ... 

Lucknow 

Babu Bonsilal Singh 

Khatri 

Advocate, Judicial Commis- 
sioner's Court, Lucknow. 

At a public meeting held on 
20th December 1900 at 
the Advocate Library Hall. 

53 

” 

ii 

ii 

Babu Ganga Prasada Varma 

Do. 

Proprieter aud Editor of the 
Advoeats and the Hindustani, 
Municipal Commissioner, 
Lucknow. 

Ditto. 

n54 

II 

ii 

ii 

Babu Isbwari Prasad, B. A., 
LL. B. 

Do. 

Vakil, High Court, North- 
West Provinces, Lucknow. 

Ditto. 

55 

1 

II 

ii 

ii 

i 

Lala Chhcdi Lai 

Do. 

Government Pensioner and 
Banker, Lucknow. 

Ditto. 

56 

1 1 

II 

ii 

ii 

Babu Gopai Das Varma ... 

Do. 

Merchant, Lucknow 

Ditto. 

57 

, ” . 

ii 

ii 

Babu Bepin B e b a r i 
Bose, M. A. 

Do. 

Advocate, Judicial Commis- 
sioner's Court, Lucknow, 

DUto. 

58 

» 

ii 

ii 

Babu Chhail Behari Lai, B.A. 

Do. 

Vakil, High Court and Muni- 
cipal Commissioner Sitapur. 

Ditto. 
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69 

North- 

Wester 

Pro- 

vinces 

Oudh. 

Oudh. 

D 

Lucknow, 

, Babu Ram Chandra, M.A ... 

, Kayastha 

, Vakil, High Court, North 
Western Provinces, Lucknow 

i At a public meeting held on 
20th December at the Advo- 
cate Library Hall, 

60 

»» 

ii 

ii 

Babu Krishna Baldeva Var« 
ma, 

Khatri. 

Journalist, Lucknow 

Ditto. 

61 

» 

ii 

« ii 

Babu Krishen Prasad, B. A., 
LL. B. 

Kayastha. 

Vakil, High Court, North- 
Western Provinces, Gonda. 

Ditto. 

62 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Babu Oudh Behari Lai, 
H.A., L.L.B. 

Do. 

Vakil, High Court, Gonda ... 

Ditto. 

63 

- 

ii 

ii 

Paudit Shiarn N a r a i u 
Masaldan. 

Brahmin. 

1 Zemindar and Municipal 
Commissioner, Lucknow. 

Ditto. 

64 

ii 

n 

ii 

Pandit Gyaneshwar Shastri... 

Do. 

Priest, Lucknow 

Ditto. 

65 

H 

•• 

ii 

Babu Ajit Prasad, M. A., 

LL. B. 

Jain. 

Vakil, High Court, N.-W P. 
and Oudh, Lucknow. 

Ditto. 

66 

II 

ii 

Unao. 

Pandit Ikbal Shankar Ko- 
chak. 

Kashmiri 

Brahmin. 

Pleader, Unao 

Public meeting held on 23rd 
December 190C. 

67 

-1 

ii 

Sitapur. 

Babu Shiva Dayal Sahvaidya, 
Member, Local and District 
Board, 

Vaishya 

Batliam. 

Maliajan Misrikh, district 
Sitapur. 

By the Committee of Mis- 
rikh inhabitants, 16tli De- 
cember 1000. 

68 

II 

Agra. 

Farrukha- 

bud. 

Babu Sarup Narayan 

Hindu 

Kayastha. 

Pleader and Zcmiudar 

Public meeting, 27th Decem- 
ber 1800. 

69 

II 

» 

Do. 

Lala Shambhu Nath, Plead- 
er, Member, Local Board 
and Zamindar. 

Do. 

Pleader, Farrukhabad 

Ditto. 

70 

II 

ii 

Do. 

Babu Gaindan Lai, B.A., 
ll. b.. Member, Local 
Board. 

Hindu 

Kurmi. 

Vakil, Fatehgarh, Zcmiudar 

At a Public meeting held on 
23rd December 1001. 

71 

11 

>i 

Agm. 

• 

Babu Narayan Prasad 

Ashthana, m.a., ll. b.. Vakil, 
High Court. 

Kayastha. 

Vakil, Agra 

In a public meeting held on 
the 16th December 1000. 

72 

II 

Meerut. 

Aligarh. 

Babu Lakshmi Narayan, b.a. 

Do. 

Pleader 

In a public meeting on the 
22nd December 1000. 

73 

II 

ii 

ii 

Hafiz Mohamed Abdurrahim 

Mahome- 

dan. 

Pleader, Zemindar 

Ditto. 

74 

II 

Meerut. 

Meerut. 

Mr. Raghubar Dayal, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 

Nil. 

Barrister-at-Law, Meerut. ... 

At a Public Meeting held <m 
the 16th December 1000. 

76 

J! 

n 

ii 

Mr. A. Nundy, Barristcr-at- 
Law, Gorakh pore and Assist- 
ant Secretary, Indian 

National Congress. 

Christian. 

Bar rister-at-Law ... 

Ditto. 

76 

< 

II * 

Saharan- 

pur. 

Saharan- 

pur. 

Babu Chandu Lai 

Jaini. 

Pleader, District Court, Saha- 
ranpur. 

At a public meeting held on 
the 14th December 1000. 

77 

11 

ii 

ii 

Babu Nami Das ... 

Jain. 

Vakil, High Court, Saharan- 
pur. 

Ditto. 





* 

FTJtfJA] 

B. 


78 

Punjab. 

Lahore. 

Delhi. 

Mr. T. C. Morton ... 

... 

Barrister-at-Law ■ 

By a public meeting held in 
Delhi on 24th December 
190p, < ’ 

79 

i* 

ii 

ii 

Lala Domodar Das.,, 

Khatri. 

Merchant ... } 

* 

Elected at the meeting held 
at Delhi on 23rd December 
1900. 
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80 

Punjab. 

Lahore. 

Delhi. 

Lala Peary Lai 

Khatri. 

Barrister-at-Law 

Elected at the meeting held 







at Delhi on 22nd December 
1900. 


81 

ii 

>1 

u 

Laia Girdharee Lai 

Do. 

Pleader, Chief Court, Punjab 

Elected on the 20th Deoem- 







ber 1900, at a meeting held 
at Delhi. 


82 


ii 

ii 

Lala Indarnaryan 

Aryan 

Hindu 

Khatri. 

Merchant 

Ditto. 


88 

» 

ii 


Lala Ham Chand .. 

Hindu. 

Manager, Jubilee Flour Mill 

Ditto. 







Company. 


84 

„ 

ii 


Rai Jagdish Hal 

Khatri. 

Retired , . 

Ditto. 

85 

n 

ii 

ii 

Lala Wazeer Singh 

Do. 

Mukhtar 

Ditto. 

86 

ii 

ii 

Amballa. 

Lala Gopal Das, b.a. 

Aryan 

Pleader, U mballa City 

At a public meeting held on 






Hindu 

Aggarwal. 

9th December 1900. 


87 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Lala J anki Pershad 

Do. 

Proprietor, Upper India Steam 

Ditto. 







Flour Mills, Umbaila Can- 
tonment. 


88 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Babu Shama Cham Mooker- 

Hindu 

Proprietor Rajkishen & Co. 

Ditto. 





jee. 

Brahman. 

Medical Hall, Umbaila Can- 
tonment. 


80 

ii 

ii 

»# 

Lala Kanski Ham 

Aryan 

Proprietor of the firm of 

Ditto. 






Hindu 

Lala Dhagwau Das and 







Aggarwal. 

Kanshi Ham. 


00 


ii 

I# 

Lala Baij Nath 

l)o. 

Manager, Hindu Cotton Press, 

Ditto. 






Umbaila City. 


01 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Lala Ganeshi Lai, B.A., LI. B. 

Do. 

Pleader, Umbaila City 

Ditto. 

02 

ii 

M 

ii 

Lala Charanji Lai, B.A. 

Aryan 

Hoad Master, H. M. School, 

Ditto. 





Hindu 

Kalal. 

Umbaila Cantonment. 



08 

ii 

„ 

ii 

Sirdar Tulsa Singh 

Aryan 

Pleader ... 

Ditto. 





Sikh. 



94 

f» 

II 

i» 

Lala Duni Chand 

Aryan 

Hindu 

Pleader 

Ditto. 






Sood. 



06 

ii 

II 

ii 

Rai Sahib Lala Murli Dhar. 

Hindu 

Yaish. 

Government Pleader 

Ditto. 

06 

ii 

II 

ii 

Lala Kulwant Sain, B.A. 

Aryan 

Hindu 

Pleader ... ... 

Ditto. 






Aggarwal. 



07 

i 

1 ii 

>• 

ii 

Lala Dwarka Dai, if. A. ... 

Aryan 

Vaish. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

08 

ii 

II 


Dewan Ram Pershad, B.A., 

Aryan 

i Harrister-at-L a w, Amballa 

Ditto. 




ll.b., Cantab. 

Hindu 

Khatri. 

City. 



00 

ii 

II 


Pandit Madho Ram, b.a. 

Aryan 

Pleador, Chief Court, Amballa 

Ditto. 





Hindu 

Brahmin. 

City. 



100 

it 

II 

ii 

Lala Kirpa Ram, Municipal 

Aryan 

Mukbtar 

Ditto. 





Commissioner. 

Hindu 

Kalal. 



101 

u 

l» 

ii 

Sirdar Jhafcda Singh, B.A. 

LL.B. 

Aryan 1 
Sikh. 

Pleader, Chief Court, Amballa 
City. 

Ditto. 

m 

102 

ii 

l» 

ii 

Sirdar Lakshman Singh, B.A. 

Do. 

Legal Praotitioner, Amballa... 

Ditto. 

108 


1* 

Ludhiana. 

Sirdar Man Singh, Barrister- 

Sikh. 

Advocate 

Elected at a public meeting 





at-Law. 



held on the 28rd December 
1900. 
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104 Punjab. Lahore. Ludhiana. Lala Jaggat Ram 


Lala Lahauri Mai, b.a. 


Contractor and Merchant ... 

Manager, Cloth Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


How and when 
Eleeted. 


Elected at a public meeting 
held on the 23rd December 
| 1900. 

Ditto. 


Lala Kirpa Ram, B. A., 
LL. B. 

Lala Lajpat Rai 


Legal Practitioner 


Grain Merchant 


108 


Jullundur. Lala Har KishenLal, Rais,., 


Rais, Jullundur 


At a supplementary public 
meeting held on 26th Dc- 
I cember 1900. 


12V Punjab Lahore 



137 


! Lala Bindrabun, Rais 


Lala Hans Raj, Rais 
Lala Ram Haran Das 


Lala Doulat Ram ... 
Lala Badri Das, M.A. 


Lala Karam Cliaml, b.a. ... 
Lala Mathra Das, Kapur ... 
Lala Narain Das, b.a., ll.b. 
Lala Ram Kishcn 
Lala Gird hari Lai 
Mr. Beni Farsliad, Kliosla ,.. 


Pundit Ram Nath ... 


[ Lala Kashi Ram, B.A. 


arpur Mean Beli Ram, b. A., ll. b. 


Lala Hiru Ram 


Sadliu Tulsi Deo ... 


I Lala Fateh Chand ... 


Mahan t Uttum Singh 


Lala Thakar Das 


Pundit Girdliari Lai, B. A. 


Lala Barkat Ram, b.a. ll. b. 
Pleader. 


Hindu 

Khatri. 


| Merchant, Pliagwara 


Merehaut, Jullundur 
Pleader, Jullundur City 


Merchant, Pliagwara 
Pleader, Jullundur Cantt. ... 
Pleader, Jullundur City 

Rais, Kaitarpore 

Barrlst er-at- Law, J ullundur 


Medical Practitioner, Doaba 
Medical Hall, Jullundur. 

Mukhtar, Nawanslialir 


At a public meeting on the 
20th December 1900. 


Hindu 

Rajput. 


Elected at a general meeting 
on the 21«t Dec ember 
1900. 

Ditto. 


Hindu 

Nirmala 

Sadh. 

Hindu 

Ahluwalia. 


Hindu 

Brahmin. 


Land owner 

Sahukar of Bcjwarah 

Mahant of Dharmsala, Adam* 
wala. 


Pleader, Chief Court and 
Municipal Commissioner. 


Pleader and Zemindar 


180 


Lala Faqir Chand, b. a. ... 


Hindu 

Aggarwal. 


Dharmsala! Babu Dina Nath, B. A., LL. B.l 


Picador, Dharmsala 


Elected at Nagrata on the 
22nd December 1900. 
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Mr. S. D. Pasrichn ... 

Lala Mcliar Chand ... Hindu 

Aliluwalia. 


Occupation and 
Address. 


Lala Mul Haj, B.t. 


Lala Ludhi Ram, n.A., ll. b. Hindu 
Aggarwal. 

Lala Gurcharn Das ... Hindu 


Lala Ram Surn Das ... ' 

l 

Devi Dial Opal 

Lala Mela Mul, l.l. ... 

Dewaii Sant Ram 

Mahant Harnam Singh ... 

Lala Ghasita Mul 

Lala Hardial, Shikarpuri ... 

Pundit Rup Lai 

Lala Ram Chand, Shikarpuri 

Lala Talok Chand 

Balm Radlia Kislien 

Bliai Mchtab Singh 

Lala Bchari Lai of Sliikar- 
garh. 

Pundit Radha Ram 
Bawa Narain Singh 
Lala Kauliya Lai 

Babu Surb Dyal, n. A. 

Pundit Behari Lai ... 

Lala Dina Nath 

Lala Ralia Ram, B.A. 

Dr. Sahib Ditta Mul, Dhiu- 
gra, Rai Sahib. 

Babu Shiv Narain, b. A. ... 

Babu Puran Singh 

Lala Kashmiri Mul 

Bawa Bishen Singh, son of 
Bawa Praduman Singh, Vice- 
President, Arya Samaj. 

Pundit Kashmira Mul 

Lala Ram Chand 


I Hindu 
lAhluwalia. 


Hindu 

Mahajan. 


Brahmin 

Sikh. 

Hindu. 

Khatri. 

Hindu. 

Klmtri. 


Legal Practitioner, Dliarm- 1 
sala. 

Barrister- at- Law, Advocate, - 
of the Chief Court, Punjab. 

Pleader, Gurdaspur 

Pleader, Gurdasporc . 

1st Grade Pleader and land 
bolder, Gurdaspur. 

Pleader and laud holder ... 

Rais, Zamimlar ... 

Pleader and land holder, 
Gurdaspur. 

Barrister-at-Law, Advocate, 
Chief Court. 

Mahant of Sikh Temple ... 
Merchant ... 

Merchant, Katra Hari Singh, 
Pleader, Chief Court 
Banker, Katra llari Singh,.. 

Banker 

Contractor 

Sahukar, Majith Mundi ... 

Banker 

Brahmin 

Pleader 

Pleader, Chief Court and 
Municipal Commissioner. 

Pleader 

Pleader, Chief Court ... 

Muklitar 

Contractor, Amritsar ... 

Retired Civil Surgeon, Amrit- 
sar. 

Pleader 

General Commission Agent.. 
Barrister-at-Law, Advocate, 

Chief Court. 

Silk broker, Kutra H a r i 
Singh. 

Pleader, Chief Court 
Banker •••! 


How and when 
Elected. 


Elected at Nagrata on the 
22nd December 1900. 

At a public meeting held on 
the 13tli December 1900. 


At public meeting held on the 
16th December 1900— 
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164 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Dr. Ham Kishen, I. M. s.... 

Khatri. 

Medical Practitioner, Amrit- 

At a meeting held in Lala 







sar. 

Kanhaya Lai’s Theatre Hall 

166 

•» 

>i 

„ 

Lala Maharaj, Appeal writer 

Do. 

Proprietor, Public Gazette, 

on the 16th December 1900. 
Ditto. 

166 






Amritsar. 


ii 

„ 

Lala Diwan Chand, sou of 

Do. 

Banker and Shawl Mer- 

Ditto. 





Lala Hira Lai. 


chant. 

167 


>i 

» 

Lala Munni Lai 

Do. 

Merchant ... 

Ditto. 

168 

>» 

ii 


Lala Oanput Rai 

Do. 

Banker 

Ditto. 

179 

» 

» 

)) 

Dewau Rain Sam Das 

Do. 

Barrister-at-Law 

Ditto. 

170 


l# 

IS 

Sardar Partap Singh 

Sikh. 

Timber Merchant ,, 

Ditto. 

171 

it 

•• 


Lala Shiv Charn Das, B. A.... 

Khatri. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

172 

•• 

ii 

„ 

Babu Gopal Das, Bhandari, 

Do. 

Pleader, Chief Court and 

Ditto. 





President, Arya Samaj. 


Munioipal Commissioner. 

178 

m 

n 

if 

Mr. Dhanput Rai [ 

Khatri. 

Barristor-at-Law 

Ditto. 

174 

ii 

ii 

If 

Shri Mahant Lachman Das 

Sikh. 

Mahant, Cliitta Akhara 

Ditto. 

176 

ii 

” 

” 

Lala Sham Das, u. A. 

Khatri 

Hindu. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

176 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Pundit Kirpa Ram, B. A. 

Arya 

Pleader, Chief Court 

Ditto. 





LL. B. 

Hindu 

Brahmin. 



177 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Babu Radlia Ram 

Khatri. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

178 

” 

” 

ii 

Lala Chattar Bhuj ... 

Hindu 

Mahesliri. 

Pleader, Chief Court 

Ditto. 

170 


ii 

» 

Mr. Todar Mai 

Khatri. 

Barrister-at-Law 

Ditto. 

180 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Lala Shiv Das, Kapur, B. A., 

LL. B. 

Aryan 

Khatri 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

181 





Kapur 

Dlmighar. 



” 

” 

" 

Lala Faqir Cliaud, b. a. 

Hindu 

K hatri. 

Legal Practitioner 

Ditto. 

182 

„ 

ii 

„ 

Mr. Cliaman Lai D h i n g- 

Hindu. 

Barrister- at-Law, Advocate, 

Ditto. 





ra. 


Amritsar. 

183 

ii 

ii 

Lahore 

Rai Sahib Sukhdial 

Do. 

Pleader, Chief Court, Land- 

Public meeting held at Lahore 







holder. 

on 11th December 1900 in 
the premises of the Bharat 
Insurance Company, Limited. 

184 

ii 

ii 

” 

Bliai Haruam Singh 

Sikh. 

Merchant 

Ditto. 

186 

ii 

» 

ii 

S. Mchcr 8ingh Chawla 

Do. 

Wine Merchant 

Ditto. 

186 

ii 

ii 

ii 

S, Sardul Singh Chawla, 

Do. 

Wine Morchant ... ,, 

Ditto. 

187 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Lala Hakim Rai 

Hindu. 

Export and Import Merchant 

At a public meeting held at 
Lahore on the 23rd Decem- 
ber 1900 in the premises of 
tho Bharat Insurance Com- 

188 

ii 

_i» 

ii 

Lala Sada Nand 

Do. 

Ditto. 

pany, Limited. 

Ditto. 

189 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Pundit Jogdhian 

Brahmin. 

Contractor, Phagwara 

Ditto. 

190 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Lala Gobind Ram 

Hindu 

Khatri. 

Pleader ... ,,, 

At a public meeting held at 
Lahore on the 11th Decern- 
ber 1900, in the premises of 
the Bharat Insurance Com- 








pany, Limited. 

191 

ii 

n 

ii 

Lala Ilari Ram 

Hindu. 

Banker, Mozang 

Ditto, 

192 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Lala Beai Parshad, b, a. ... 

Do. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

198 


n 

ii 

Dr. Sirdar Narain Singh, 
Ahluwalia, 

Sikh. 

Medical Practitioner and 
Banker. 

Ditto. 
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194 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Lahore 

rand it Gauri Sh Anker 

Aryan 

Hindu. 

Contractor and Government 
Pensioner. 

Elected in a public meeting 
on the 11th December 1900 
in the premises of the 
Bharat Insurance Company, 
Limited. 

195 

<i 


ii 

Dr. Thakur Das 

Aryan 

Rajput. 

Medical Practitioner 

Ditto. 

196 

»» 

ii 

>i 

La 1 . a Ram Rattan 

Hindu 

Municipal Commissioner 
and Banker. 

Ditto. 

197 

i) 

n 

ii 

Bakhshi So linn Lai, Pleader 

Do. 

Pleader, Chief Court 

Ditto. 

198 

M 

ii 

ii 

Sirdar Gureharan Singh, 
Cantab, ll. B. 

Sikh 

Barrister-at-Lal 

Ditto. 

199 

II 

i» 

n 

Lai a Kidar Nath 

Hindu 

Contractor 

Ditto. 

200 

n 

ii 

ii 

Lala B. B. Ghoso ... 

Hindu 

Kayasth 

Proprietor, Medical Hall ... 

Ditto. 

201 

n 

ii 

•i 

Lala Sangarn Lai, B. A., LL.B. 

Khsha.lraya 

Pleader, Chi, of Court 

Ditto. 

202 

n 

ii 

ii 

Lala Bhag wan Das 

Hindu 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

203 

>1 

ii 

it 

Mr.M. C. Mukcrji, B. A. ... 

Bengali 

Christian. 

Professor, Mission College, 
Lahore. 

Ditto. 

204 

u 

it 

ii 

Mr. Dhanraj Shah 

Hindu 

Barristcr-at-Law 

Ditto. 

205 

ii 

n 

ii 

Dr. Tarma Nand 

Hindu 

Aryan. 

Surgeon, Dentist 

Ditto. 

20C 

it 

ii 


Mr. C. Golak Nath 

Christian 

Barrister-at-Law 

Ditto. 

207 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Babu B. .C, Chatterjce ... 

Hindu 

Brahmin. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

208 

i» 

ii 

ii 

Lala Lachhmi Narain, p.A., 
LL. B. 

Hindu 

' Pleader, Chief Court 

Ditto. 

209 

ii 

ii 

•i 

Lala Harkishen L&1,b.a m Can- 
tab, Director., Punjab Natio- 
nal Bank; Di rector, Bharat 
Insurance Company; Presi- 
dent, Punjab Hindu Mutual 
Family Relief Fund ; Di- 
rector, Lahore Spinning &c 
Weaving Mills, Co., Ld. ; 
Director Hosiery and Gene- 
ra! Manufacturing Co,, Ld. ; 
and Director Publishing and 
Stationary Co„ Ld. 

Do. 

Managing Director, Lahore 
Spinning, and Weaving 
Mills Co. Ld. 

Ditto. 

210 

»i 

ii 

i» 

Babu K.P. Roy, M. A., u. l., 
Chairman, Reception Com- 
mittee ; Advocate, High 
Court, Calcutta. 

Do. 

Brahmin 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

211 

it 

ii 

ii 

Mr. S. P. Roy 

Do. 

Barrister-at-Law 

Ditto. 

212 

n 

it 

ii 

Lala Ishar Das, M. A., Vice- 
President, D. A.- V. College 
Managing Committee ; Di- 
rector of the Punjab 
National Bank, Ld. 

Hindu 

Aryan, 

pleader, Chief Court 

Ditto. 

213 

n 

i* 

ii 

Lala Tilok Chanel 

Do. 

Head Clerk, Hindu Mutual 
Family Relief Fund, Lahore 

Ditto. 

214 

♦i 

ii 

it 

Lala Gurdas Ram, B. A., 
LL., Pleadqr 

Hindu 

Pleader, Attock 

Ditto. 

215 

n 

•i 

i> 

tyr. Sunder I}as, ». A. 

Do. i 

Rarrister-at-Law, Karnal... 

Ditto. 

216 

ii 

ii 

ii 

if r. SbaiJI Lall, if. A. (0*en) 

Do. 

Rarrister-at-Raw ... 

Ditto. 

217 

n 

4 

II 

n 

Pandit Basant Ram 

Do. 

Brahmin 

Auditor ; Photographer ; 
Pensioner Accountant ... 

Ditto. 
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218 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Lahore 

Lala Salig Ram 

Hindu 

Arora. 

Proprietor, *» Arorbans ” 
Press, Lahore 

Elected in a public meeting 
on the lltli December 1900 
in the premises of the 
Bhaiat Insurance Company, 
Limited. 

210 

»» 

n 

>i 

Lain Duni Chand 

Hindu 

Merchant 

Ditto, 

220 

♦* 

it 

ii 

Lala Gopal Das 

Do. 

Cloth Merchant, Lahore ... 

Ditto. 

221 

M 

H 

ii 

Mr. Lachhmi Xarain 

Do. 

Barristcr-at-Law 

Ditto. 

222 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Mr. Gobind Ram ... 

Do. 

Barrlster-at-Law 

Ditto, 

223 

M 

ii 

•i 

Lala Roshan Lai 

Ary a 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

224 

>1 

ii 

n 

Mr. Moti Lai, M. A., LL. B. 

Hindu 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

225 

»l 

ii 

ti 

Lala I.ajpat Rai ... 

Arya Vaisli 
Agarval 

Pleader, Chief Court 

Ditto. 

226 

II 

ii 

ii 

Sirdar Tara Singh 

Hindu 
Sikh 1 

Shopkeeper 

Ditto. 

227 

II 

ii 

ii 

Lala Lai Chand, M. A., Director, 
Punjab National Bank, Ld. 

Hind a Arya 
Khatri. 

Pleader Chief Court, Lahore 

Ditto. 

223 

II 

»» 

ii 

Babu Shib Das 

Hindu 

Pleader ... 

Ditto. 

220 

II 

i' 

it 

Mr. Gokal Chand Bakshi ... 

Do. 

Barrister-at-Law 

Ditto, 

230 

II 

it 

ii 

Lala Ganpat Rai 

Sikh 

Lawyer 

Ditto. 

231 

II 

ii 

ii 

Dr. Dyanat Rai, m, a. 

Arya 

Hindu. 

Medical Practitioner 

Ditto. 

232 

>1 

it 

ii 

Lala G jan Chand, Secretary, 
Bharat Insurance Com- 
pany Limited; Supdg. Dir- 
ector, Punjab Hosiery and 
General Manufacturing 

Co., Ld. ; Hony. Treasurer, 
Ary a Pritinidhi Sabha. 

Do. 

Secretary, Bharat Insurance 
Company, Ld. 

Ditto. 

233 

II 

ii 

M 

Lala Dharm Dab Suri, 
Pleader, Chief Court. 

Hindu 

Pleadcr-at-Law 

Ditto. 

234 

II 

n 

ii 

Mr. Gopal Chand 

Do. 

■ Barrister 

Ditto. 

235 

II 

n 

ti 

Sirdar Daya Singh 

Sikh 

Merchant 

Ditto. 

236 

II 

ii 

it 

Lala Mathra Das 

Hindu 

Law Student 

Ditto. 

237 

II 

ii 

H 

Lala Dhanpat Rai, b. a., 
LL. b # , Director, Punjab 
National Bank. 

Do. 

Ploadcr and Landowner 

Ditto. 

238 

II 

ii 

ii 

Pandit Sham Lai, m. n. a.s. 

Do. 

Barristcr-at-Law 

Ditto. 

230 

II 

it 

ii 

Mr. Roshan Lai 

Arya 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

210 

II 

„ 

ii 

Lala Kahn Chand 

Hindu 

Attar ... 

Ditto. 

341 

II 

♦i 


Lala Beni Parshad 

Hindu 

Kbuttri. 

Pensioner, Retired Sub-En- 
gineer, P. W, D. 

Ditto. 

242 

II 

H 

H 

Mr. Duni Chand 

Hindu 

Barristeriat-Law 

Ditto. 

243 

II 

n 

ii 

Lala Deoki Nand 

Do. 

Accountant, Punjab Na- 
tional Bank, Ld., 

Ditto. 

244 

II 

M 

ii 

Lala Bchari Lai, Manager, 
Punjab National Bank, 
Limited ; Honorary Secre- 
tary, Punjab Publishing 
and Stationery Company, 
Limited ; Director, Punjab, 
Hosiery and General 

Manufacturing Company, 
Ld, 

Do. 

Manager, Punjab National 
Bank, Ld, 

Ditto. 
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245 

Panjab 

Lahore 

Lahore 

Mr. Daulat Bank 

Hindu 

Bartiater-at-Law 

Elected in a public meeting 
on the 11th December 1900 








in the premises of thu 
Bharat Insurance Company, 
Limited. 

246 

»• 

ii 

»i 

Mr. S. Laul 

Do. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

247 

ii 

»i 

ii 

Lala Bam Lai Manocha, b.a. 

Do. 

Mukhtar 

Ditto. 

248 

fl 

ii 

it 

Lala Madan Gopal, M. A. 

Do. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

249 

II 

n 

it 

Mr. A. K. Mahroof 

Muham- 

madan. 

Barrister-at*Law 

Ditto- 

260 

II 

ii 

it 

Pandit ltambhaj Datta, 
B. A., LL. 

Arya 

Mahizul 

Pleader, Chief Court 

Ditto. 

251 

II 

»t 

it 

Lala Charanjit Lai 

Hindu 

Tutorship ... 

Ditto. 

252 

«l 

ii 

ii 

Sirdar Tulsa Singh 

Sikh 

Merchant 

At a public meeting held at 
Lahore on the 23rd Decern- 
ber 1901 in the pi onuses of 
the Bharat Insurauce Com- 








pany, Ld. 

233 

II 

ii 


Lala Bam Oh and, Manager, 

Hindu 

Manager 

Ditto. 

" 

Tribune Prcsi, Lahore. 




254 

II 

♦♦ 

ii 

Lala Mathra Das 

Do. 

Tlcader 

Ditto. 

255 

ii 

•I 

ii 

Sirdar Bajindra Singh ... 

Sikh 

Journalist •»* 

Ditto. 

236 

II 

ii 

ii 

Sirdar Hazoora Singh 

Do. 

Contractor ... 

Ditto. 

257 

n 

ti 

M 

Dr. Mul Cliand 

Hindu 

Medical Practitioner 

Ditto. 

258 

II 


II 

Lala Jowala Das 

Arya 

Merchant 

Ditto. 

259 

ii 


Pandit Kanti Narian, 

Deva 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 



Aguihotri 

Dharm 



260 


" 

II 

Habu K,C. Chatlcrjce, B.A., 

Hindu 

Pleader, Chief Court 

Ditto. 


II I 

B. L. 




261 

»» 

t» 

II 

Lala Durga Das, B.A. LL. B. 

Do. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

262 

•1 

M 

II 

Lala Manohar Lai 

Kapur 

Banker 

Ditto. 

263 

II 

II 

If 

„ Nand Lal,Mnlhotra ... 

Aryan 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

264 

II 

• 1 

l» 

„ Tirath Ram, B.A., LL. B 

. Hindu 
Kliatri 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

265 

II 

It 

•I 

Mr. B. L. Suri 

Do. 

Merchant 

Ditto. 

266 

II 



Dr. Deoki Nand, L. M. S. 

Do. 

Asstt, Surgeon and Banker 

Ditto. 

II 


and Banker. 




267 

1) 

(1 

II 

Tandit Mohan Lai Tiku, 

Ka^hamri 

Brahmin 

Chief Agent, Bharat Insur- 
ance Co., Ld. 

Ditto. 

268 

II 


II 

Lala Harbhagwan Das ... 

Hindu 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

269 

>1 

II 

II 

Lala Diwan Chand 

Do. 

Merchant 

Ditto. 

•270 

271 

tl 

II 

II 

II 

)» 

Sirdar Kbark Singli, B.A.,... 

Lala Bam Chand Manali 
tala. 

Sikh 

Aroro 

Tleadcr 

.Proprietor, Anglo* Sanskrit 
Press. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

272 

>1 

II 

»f 

Lala Mohan Lai Seth, b.a. 
LL. B. 

, Arya 

Khatri 

Pleader, Kasur 

Ditto. 





Bengali. 







Mr. B. P. Roy 

. Brahmin 

Son of Babn K.P. Roy, B.A 

Ditto. 

273 

f| 

II 

P 

LL.B., Pleader, Chief Court 

>! 

274 

II 

II 

, " 

Lala Narain Das 

. Khatri 
Hindu. 

Punjab. , „ 1 ..... 

Manager, Ginning and Bail- Ditto, 

iug Factory. | 
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475 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Lahore 

Lala Bulaqi Bam 

Hindu 

Barristeriat-Law, Hafizabac 

At a public meeting held at 
Lahore on the 23rd Decem- 
ber 1901 in the premises of 
the Bharat Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited. 

276 

H 

ii 

•i 

Mr. Guru Das Nanda 

Do. 

Barrister-at-Law 

Ditto. 

277 

i» 

ii 

ii 

Mr. II, Chakurbaty, m. a, 
B. L, 

Bengali 

Hindu 

Professor, D. A.-V. Collegi 

s Ditto. 

278 

M 

it 

•i 

Lala Mathra Das 

Brahmin 
Ary a 

Proprietor of Butala Cloth 
Factory Mindu Hotel. 

Ditto. 

279 

H 

ii 

•) 

Lala Amar Nath, B. A. ... 

Do. 

Mukhtar 

Ditto. 

280 

„ 

ii 

it 

Lala Davi Dyal, n. A., b, l. 

Do. 

Pleader, Kasur 

Ditto. 

281 

ii 

•i 

i« 

Munshi Bata Mai 

Do. 

Agent 

Ditto. 

292 

it 

ii 

H 

Munshi Amir Chaud 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

283 

n 

ii 

ii 

Malik Shcr Mahomed 

Muham- 

madan, 

Merchant 

Ditto. 

284 

n 

ii 

ii 

Munshi Kutab Din 

Do. 

Agent 

Ditto. 

285 

n 

M 

H 

Munshi Ilari Chaud 

Hindu 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

286 

it 

ii 

ii 

Lala Qanpat Rai 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

287 

H 

n 

ii 

Munshi Bhag Mai ... 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

289 

H 

ii 

ii 

Qazi Zahur Din 

Muhara- 

madCn. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

289 

H 

»i 

*i 

Munshi Muhammad Alam 

Muham- 

madan 

Merchant 

Ditto. 

290 

ii 

n 

ii 

„ Vahid-ur Rahman 
Khan. 

Do. 

Rais, Ludhiana 

Ditto. 

291 

n 

n 

ii 

Sheikh Rahim Ullah 

Do, 

Merchant 

Ditto. 

292 

•i 

♦i 

ii 

Munshi Asa Ram 

Hindu 

Agent 

Ditto. 

293 

m 

n 

ii 

Mian Abdul Haq 

Muham- 

madan. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

294 

n 

ii 

ii 

Sheikh Amir Buz Ahmad ... 

Do. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

295 

i» 

i» 

ii 

Swami Brahma Nand 

Ary a 
Vedic. 

Preacher 

Ditto. 

296 

ii 

ti 

n 

Hakim Shaikh Fazal Ilahi 

Muham- 

madan, 

Hikmat 

Ditto. 

297 

it 

ii 

ii 

Maulvi Ilam Din, Teacher, 
Diamond Jubilee School. 

Do. 

Teacher 

Ditto. 

299 

it 

i* 

n 

Maulvi Dil Muhammad ... 

Do. 

Superintendent, Diamond 
Jubilee School. 

Ditto. 

299 

i» 

ii 

n 

Haji Kamar-ud Din, * ... 

Do. 

Marchant, Chuna Mandi... 

Ditto. 

800 

ii 

ti 

ii 

Maulvi NUam-ud Din, 
Tajar Pashmina. 

Do. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

801 

ii 

h 

•i 

Maulvi Ghulam Muhammad 

Do. 

Shop Keeper, Dabbi Bazar 

Ditto. 

302 

it 

ii 

ti 

Muhammad Yaqub 

Po. 

pitto. 

Ditto. 

803 

n 

it 

i» 

Haji Badur-ud Din, Sowda- 
gar, Dabbi Bazar. 

Dq. 

D4to. 

Ditto. 
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30 1 

1 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Lahore 

Mian Muhammad Abdulin 
Sowdagar. 

Muham- 

madan. 

Shop Keeper, Dabbi Bazar 

Elected in a public meeting In-M 
on the 11th December 19<)<) 
in the premise* of tli« 
Hhaiat Inturauce Company, 
Limited. 

3o:> 

»i 

ii 

»i 

\Li u 1 \ i Amir Bakli ->h , 

Imam-i Masjid. 

ii 

Imam 

Ditto. 

306 

M 

•* 

>i 

Mmihlii Nabi Uakhsli, Edi- 
tor, “Ataliq-i-Uiml,” 

«i 

Editor 

Ditto. 

307 

It 

ii 

ii 

Munshi Ahmad Rakhsh, 
Editor, “ Qa>id Punjab.” 

ii 

• i 

Ditto. 

308 

•' 

ii 

ii 

M’inslii Allah Din, Editor, 
“ Mula Dopiaza,” 

ii 

ii 

Ditto. 

309 

II 

n 

ii 

Dr. Saiaj-ud Din, M. I). 0., 
Q. M. C , 

ii 

Surgeon Physician. 

Ditto. 

310 

n 

n 

SI 

Munshi Shams ml Din, late 
Editor, ‘‘A nglo- \\*i naeular 
Paper” and l’iulcs*or. 

Shams-i-IIind. 

»i 

Editor 

Ditto. 

311 

M 

- 

II 

Maul vi Pi’io/c Din, Editor, 
The •* Ma-.hii-i-JLind,” 

it 

ii 

Ditto. 

312 

ft 

ii 

II 

Shaikh Muhammad Husain 

ii 

Legal Profession 

Ditto. 

313 

M 

ii 

II 

Sluadhuy Devat Singh ... 

Deva 

Dlianni. 

Missionary of Deva Samaj 

Ditto. 

3H 

>1 

n 

1) 

Said Malik Shah, Rais, 
Mmaug. 

Muham- 

madan. 

Rais; late Ml. Comm i won ci 

Ditto. 

315 

»» 

ti 

II 

Muiishi Alxlur Rahman, 
Editor, ‘Akhbar-i Hind.” 

ii 

| Editor 

Ditto. 

316 

l» 

ii 

II 

Sheikh Gul/ar M u ham mad 

" 

Propiielor. ‘ O idrar-i-TIind.” 

Ditto. 

317 

II 

>i 

II 

Maulvi Shaliq-ul Rahman 

is 

Maulvi Fa/il 

Ditto. 

318 

II 

ii 

II 

,, ITiiji Ahmad 

n 

Medical Practitioner 

Ditto. 

319 

>1 

»1 

II 

CMiaudhari Eaiz P*aksh 

,, 

Municipal Commissioner... 

Ditto. 

320 

1) 

n 

1) 

Munshi Ahmad Dm, Shawl 
Mei chant. . 

r 

Shawl Merchant 

At a public meeting held at 
LahoiHon tlu» 23rd Decem- 
ber 1900 m the ononises >>f 
tin? Bharat Tusuiauce Com- 
pany, Limited. 

321 

II 

• i 

II 

Mian Karam Ullah 

a 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

322 

M 

i 

II 

,, Ab lul Ivliahq 

ii 

Zamindar 

Ditto. 

323 

II 

ii 

I) 

Master Durgha Per.shad ... 

II llldu. 

Head Mutter, D. II. School 

Ditto. 

321 

II 

it 

11 

„ Omagh Din 

M uham- 
madau. 

Rais 

Ditto. 

325 

II 

«i 

II 

Haji Muhammad Amin-ud- 
dm 

ii 

Shawl Merchant 

Ditto. 

32G 

>1 

n 

11 

Munshi Imam Din, Super- 
m tended t, ‘•Jtaliq-i-lliiid” 

ii 

Manager, Ties* 

Ditto. 

327 

II 

ii 

II 

Munshi Jiwau Baklibh, 

it 

Editor, “Gulzar-i-Uind”... 

Ditto. 

32S 

II 

j) 

IS 

Mirza Ghulam Muhammad 

a 

House Proprietor ... ; 

I 

Ditto. 

339 

II 

ii 

11 

Munshi Abdur Razaq, n. A. 

31 

Maulvi ... i 

Ditto. 

330 

r 

II 

ii 

11 

ITakitn Pir F»akhsh, Talub 
Shahi. 

it 

Ilikmat ' 

Ditto. 

331 

II 

i> 

11 

Munshi Abdul Qudir 

ii 

I 

Merchant ... ! 

I 

1 

Ditto, 
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any. 

Occupation and 

Add rets. 

How, and wbon, 
elected. 

J32 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Lahore 

Maulvi Abnl Fez Muham- 
mad Husain, Faizi. 

ii 

Teacher 

At a public meeting held at 
Lahore on the 23rcl Decem- 
ber 1900 in the premises of 
the Bharat Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited. 

S33 

it 

ii 

ii 

Khan Jamal Khan 

ii 

Zamindar 

Ditto. 

334 

ii 

M 

H 

Shradhry Dcviatn 

Deva 

Dharmi. 

Missionary of Deva Samaj 

Ditto. 

335 

ii 

11 

n 

Munini Mohan Deva 

it 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

33G 

ii 

11 

ii 

Mufti Muhammad Abdulla 

Muham- 

madan. 

Munsrim, Anjaman Islam 

Diitto. 

337 

it 

11 

ii 

Said Anwar Ali 

ii 

Shawl Merchant 

Ditto, 

333 

ii 

1) 

ii 

Hakim Muhammad Feroze 
ud-Diu. 

it 

Proprietor, Shafa Khan a 
Muatafai 

Ditto. 

339 

ii 

’ ll 

ii 

Mnnshi Nazir Ahmad, Head 
Clerk, i. m. i. 

ii 

Cleik 

Ditto. 

340 

4 

if 

11 

>i 

Mnnshi Muliammnd Hazaq, 
ii. A. 

ii 

Maulvi 

Ditto. 

341 

i> 

>1 

n 

Malik Bashir 

ii 

T.ate Municipal Commis- 
bioner. 

Ditto. 

342 

ii 

II 

Gujiati- 

wala 

Lain JIari Cliand, Chopra... 

Hindu. 

Pleader 

At a public meeting hold ca 
the 10th December 1900. 

343 


II 

ii 

Muushi JewauKishen 

Do. 

Pleader and Municipal 
Commissioner. 

Ditto, 

314 

*> 

II 

n 

T.ala Gokal Chand, Chopra 

Hindu 

Kliatii. 

Contractor, JanUiala Slier 
Khan. 

Ditto. 

345 

n 

II 

n 

Lala Hakim llai, Chopra, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Ary a 
Khatri, 

Pleader, Chief Court 

Ditto. 

31G 

»> 

II 

ii 

Khai Copal Singh 

Hindu 

Sikh. 

Getieral Merchant and 
Municipal Commibsioucr. 

Ditto. 

347 


„ 

1 

Lala Kahn Chand 

Hindu. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

34 S 

>i 

II 

1 ” 

Baku TIarbans Lai 

Do. 

Mukhtar, Wazirabad 

Ditto. 

319 

n 

» 

I - 

i 

Babu Gulah Singh 

Do. 

Managing ‘Proprietor, Oil 
aud Flour Mills. 

Ditto. 

350 

>i 

)i 

i 

ii 

Lala Narsingh Das, n. A.. . 

Do. 

J&ukhtar, Wazirabad 

Ditto. 

251 

n 

II 


Lala Mela Ram, Talwar ... 

Do. 

Zamindar and Sahukar ... 

Ditto. 

352 

ii 

II 

ii 

Lala Dewan Chand, Kapur 

Do. 

Zamindar, Hafizahad 

Ditto. 

353 

»i 

II 

ii 

Dewan Chander Bban, b. a., 
ll. b. 

Hindu 

Khatri. 

Pleader 

Ditto, 

354 

»i 

II 

i Sialkot 

Lala Devi Ditta Shah ... 

Jain. 

Banker 

At a public meeting held on 
the 31st December 1900. 

355 

ii 

li 

ii 

Sirdar Hazara Sinch, n. A., 
ll.b , Secretary, Sialkot 
Committee, 

Sikh. 

Tleader 

Ditto, 

356 

•i 

II 


Pandit Todar Mai, Editor, 
‘•Sialkot Paper.” 

Hindu 

Brahmin. 

Editor 

Ditto. 

357 



>i 

Sirdar Khark Singh, B. A., Rail 

• Sikh. 

Landowner and Danker ... 

Ditto. 

358 

i " 

I 

II 

;i 

Sirdar Sant Singh, B. A., 
LL.B. 

Do. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

339 

I 

i »» 

II 

ii 

Dewan Cliarn Das 

Hindu. 

Ditto ^ ... 

Ditto. 

5 CO 

i 

1 “ 

! 

II 

ii 

Lala Ganga Ram, b. a. 

Arya. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 
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3G1 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Sialkot 

I.ala Devi Dyal, Manager, 
Diudra Bros,’ Co., SialUot. 

Arya. 

Manager 

At a public meeting held oa 




the 21»t December 1900, 

362 




Sirdar Ganda Singh, Ubcroi 

Sikh, 

Proprietor of Punjab Sports 

Ditto. 






Worki. 


363 




Sirdar Shivdeo Singh, Ubcroi, 

Do. 

House Proprietor ... 

Ditto. 




Municipal Commissioner. 



* 

364 

u 

n 

» 

Lala Bhcem Sain' 

Arya. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

365 

» 


11 

Lala Prabh Dyal, n. a.,ll. b, 

Jain. 

Ditto 


366 

•1 

11 

11 

Lala Ram Chandia 

Hindu. 

Banker 

Ditto. 

367 

it 

11 

n 

Lala Mool Chand, m.a,, ll. b 

Do. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

368 


m 


Sirdar Gurbaksh Singh, b.a , 

Sikh. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 



LL.B. 




369 

H 

»i 

ji 

Lain Sardari Mai 

Hindu. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

370 

II 

n 

Gujr&t 

Lala Niranjan Da?, ».A. ... 

Arya. 

Ditto 

At a public meeting on 20th 
December 1900, 

371 

Jl 

•1 

it 

Lala Bishambur Das 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

372 

1) 

11 

iSliahpnr 

Buxi llam, Lubhaia 

Hindu. 

Zemindar and Proprietor, 

“ Dost-i-Hina,’' IHicia. 

Ditto. 

373 

»• 

ii 

i» 

Sirdar Mahtab Singh 

Sikh, 

Barrister-at-Law 

Ditto. 

374 




Dr. Gorind Sahai 

Hindu. 

Private Practitioner of 

Ditto. 

t> 


11 


Sahiwal, 


376 

ft 

n 

tt 

Lala Brij Lai, Puri 

Do. 

Pleader, Chief Court 

Ditto. 

3 70 

II 

11 

n 

Lala Bhagu Ram, B. A. ... 

Do. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

377 

• 1 

n 

u 

Lala Bandar Dos, Chopra... 

Do. 

Mukhtar 

Ditto. 

378 


♦ I ! 


Lala Lai Chand, Mehrn, 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

.> 


Sccretaiy, Dliai Ghur 
Khatri Sabha; Municipal 










Commissioner ; Secretary, 
Sukh Daik Sabha, Bhcra. 




379 



it 

Lala Dewan Chand, Mehra, 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 





B A. 




380 

)l 

II 

11 

Lala Bodh Raj, Vorah ... 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditte. 

381 




Lala Bhowani Das, Chan- 

Do. 

Banker 

Ditto. 

*’ 

M 

,r 

dokc, Saraf, Secretary , Da- 








vit rata Pracharani Sabha, 
Bhcra, and Secretary, 
Cliandoke Bradri, Bhtra. 




382 

II 

ii 

Chakwal, 

LalaGurditta Shah, b. a.... 

Hindu. 

Mukhtar 

At a meeting held at Chak- 
wal on 20th December 




‘ Difel.. 
Jhelum. 




1900. 

383 

II 

II 

11 

Lala Ram Labhaya 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

384 

|t 

1 ? 

11 

Lala Nanak Chand 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

385 

II 

tl 

Jh clum 

Taudit Dina Nath, b. A., 

Brahmin. 

Pleader, Pind Dacian Khan 

At a public meeting held 
on tho 9th December 19Q0. 





LL. B. 



38G 

II 

11 

11 

Lala Shib Das, M.A., ll.b. 

Hindu. 

Pleader, Jhelum 

Ditto. 

387 

It 

11 

11 

Lala Nanak Chand 

Arya. 

Barristcr-at-Law 

Ditto. 

38S 

II 

I) 

it 

Lala Harbbagwau Das ... 

Khatri. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

399 

it 

II 

, t> 

Lala Gian Chand, B.A,,LL. B. 

Arya. 

Pleader, Maidan 

Ditto. 

390 


II 

tt 

Lala Mohan Lall Shah, B. A,, 

Khatri. 

i 

Pleader, Jhelum 

Ditto. 



LL. B. 
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B 

53 

Presidency or 
Government. 

Congress Circle. 

Eleclorial 

Division. 

Names, in full, of Delegates, 
with honorary Titles, 
(Scholastic Degrees, 
etc. 

ll* 

1 .& e8 2 

®.s a 

tf go 

O 

• ® T3 ►» 

Jfi§§ 

Occupation and 
Address. 

How, and when, 
elected. 

391 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Jhelum 

Lala Ilarbbagwan Dai ... 

Khatri, 

Pleader, Jhelum 

At a public meeting held on 
the 9th December 1900.* 

392 

n 

n 

i» 

Lala Ramasra 

Arya. 

Barristcr-at-Law 

Ditto. 

393 

tf 

it 

tt 

Pandit Bliola Nath 

Brahmin. 

Barrister-at-Law, Find 
Dadan Khan. 

Ditto, 

394 ! 

>> 

ti 

f 

I.ala Bishcn Das, Mukhtar 

Arya. 

Legal Practitioner 

Ditto, 

395 

» 

ft 

ti 

Lala Dewan Chand, Obhe- 
ray, B. A., ll. b,, Pleader 

Khatri. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

396 

» 

>t 

Rawal- 

pindi 

Mr. Nusserwanji 

Parsee. 

Merchant 

Elected at the Public meet- 
ing held on 16th Decem- 
ber 1900. 

397 

n 

tt 

» 

Lala Prag Nath 

Hindu. 

Banker ... 

Ditto. 

393 

u 

n 

tt 

Slicikli Sundhc Khan, Sufi 

Muham- 

madan. 

Journalist 

Ditto. 

399 

» 

ti 

it 

Mr. Janki Natli, Haul ... 

Pandit, 

Barrister-at-Law 

Ditto* 

400 

it 

»> 

it 

Lala Gauesh Das, Bhasin 

Hindu, 

Banker, Kuri Post Office... 

Ditto, 

401 

t» 

ti 

ft 

Lnla Harbaus Lal,Sawhnoy, 
Sub-agent, Bliaial Insur- 
ance Co., Ld., Lahore 

Do. 

Commission Agent 

Ditto, 

402 

tt 

ti 

it 

Lala Gobind Ram, Seth’, 
of the Finn of Messrs. N. 
D. lluii Ram and Bro. 

Do, 

General Merchants 

Ditto* 

403 

>1 

*) 

)i 

Lala Radlia Kishen „ ... 

Do. 

General Contractor 

Ditto. 

404 

” 

it 

„ 

Lain Dholan Shah 

Do. 

Merchant 

Ditto. 

405 

ff 

it 

" 

Pandit Shiv Ram 

Do. 

Agent to Lala Hans Raj, 
Sahni, Pleader. 

Ditto; 

406 

If 

tf 

ft 

Lala Harbliagwan Das ... 

Do. 

Shopkeeper 

Ditto. 

407 

fl 

>» 

n 

Bhagat Gokal Chand, n.A., 
Professor^ M. College. 

Do. 

Professor ... 

Ditto. 

403 

ft 

»» 

n 

Seth B. Dadablioy 

Farsee. 

General Merchant 

Ditto. 

409 

tl 

” 

tt 

Dr. Narshing Das, L M. s. 

Hindu. 

Medical Practitioner 

Ditto, 

410 

f» 

tf 

it 

Mr. C. R. Jaiui 

Do. 

Barrister-at-Law 

Ditto. 

411 

tf 

ff 

ti 

Lala S hanker Lai, Batra... 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

412 

rt 

ff 

i» 

Bhagat Kishen Chand ... 

Do. 

Contractor 

Ditto. 

413 

ti 

if 

it 

Bhagat Lak>fhmi Narain,M.A. 

Do. 

Pleader 

Ditto, 

414 

tf 

>i 

M 

Lala Ilari Ram, Anand ... 

Do. 

Arhti 

Ditto. 

415 

»> 

ff 

l» 

Lala Char&njit Lai, Sethi... 

Arya, 

Merchant 

Ditto. 

416 

tt 

ti 

If 

Master Gharib Das 

Do, 

Professor, Oriental Language 

Ditto. 

417 

ft 

it 


LalaKidar Nath, b.a.,ll.b., 

Do. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

118 

II 

it 

tl 

Lala Ilari Ram, Puri 

Do. 

Contractor 

Ditto, 

419 

ft 

tt 

>» 

Lala Hans Raj, Pleader ; 
Municipal Commissioner, 
Murrco, 

Do. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

420 

„ 

it 

„ 

Lala Amolak Ram 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

421 

it 

n 

tl 

Mr. Gurdas Ram, Sawhney 

Do, 

Barrister-at-Law 

Ditto. 

422 

»i 

tt 

’1 

Pandit D. N. Bali 

Moya I. 

Photographer 

Ditto, 

423 

n 

1 tt 

ft 

Mr. M. 8. Bhagat 

Arya. 

Barriitcr-at-Law 

Ditto. 
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Scholastic Degrees, 
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How, and when, 
elected. 

424 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Rawal- 

Malik Pratap Singh 

Sikh, 

Cashier, P. N. Bank, I^d... 

At a public meeting held on 




pindi. 




the 9th December 1900. 

425 

ii 

i* 

ii 

Bhftjmt Balmokand, '• b. a 

Hindu. 

Pleader' 

Ditto. 





LL. B, 




426 

n 

ii 

n 

Lala Ladha Bam, n.A. ... 

it 

Mukhtar 

Ditto. 

427 

ii 

•i 

ii 

Lala Kirpa Ram, Sawhney 

n 

Merchant 

Ditto. 

428 

i> 

ii 

»» 

Dr. Kali Nath Rai 

Kaisth. 

Doctor 

Ditto. 

429 

ii 


ii 

Lala Mansa Ram, B. A. ... 

Khatri. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

430 

ii 

» 

ii 

Lala Nanak Chand 

it 

Mukhtar 

Ditto. 

431 

>» 

ii 

ii 

Lala Kanshi Ram, An and 

ii 

Merchant 

Ditto. 

432 

ii 

it 

n 

Lala Ram Chand 

ii 

Contractor 

Ditto. 

433 

n 

ii 

ii 

Rai Sahib Lala Maya Das, 

n 

Pleader 

Ditto. 





Sawhney. 




434 

ii 

ii 

»i 

Master Garib Das 

»» 

Officers’ Munshi 

Ditto. 

435 

ii 

ii 

* ti 

Bhagat Gobind Das, M. A. 

Ahluwaliya 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

436 

ii 

ii 

it 

Mr. H. R. Bhandari 

i* 

Barrister-at-Law 

Ditto. 

437 

ii 

ii 

m 

Dr, Ghasita Ram, L.M. s. ... 

» 

Mcylical Practitioner 

Ditto. 

438 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Pandit Gulab Chand 

Brahmin. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

439 

n 

n 

ii 

Lala Ram Nath 

Khatri, 

Merchant 

Ditto. 

440 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Diwan Nanak Singh 

ii 

Commission Agent 

Ditto. 

441 

,, 

ti 

n 

Lala Gopi Chand 

Aryan. 

Manager, Punjab National 

Ditto. 







Bank, Ld. 


442 


ii 

Hazara 

Lala Thakar Das, Kapur ... 

ii 

Linen Draper 

At a public meeting held on 








13th December 1900. 

443 

91 

ii 


Lala Ram Rup, Seth 

ii 

Clerk to Messrs. Rucha R are 

Ditto. 







and Sons, ' G«»vt. Con- 








tractors, Abbottabad i 


444 

n 

i* 

ii 

Lala Dhani Ram, Vohra ... 

it 

Cloth Merchant • 

Ditto. 

445 

n 

n 

i» 

Lala Gokal Chand 

H 

Saraf 

Ditto. 

446 




Bhai Blshan Das 

11 

Head Master, Albert-Victor 

Ditto. 




# 



Anglo- Sanskrit School. 


447 

ii^ 

ii 

ii 

Bakski Gopal Chand ... 

II 

Rose Cottage, Abbottabad 

Ditto. 

448 ! 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Seth T. H. Chuhar Lai ... 

II 

Banker 

Ditto. 

449 



Peshawar 

Lala Nand Lai Puri, B, A., 

Khatri. 

Pleader 

Elected by a public meeting 


ii 

ii 


LL. 



held on 17th December 1900. 

450 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Mr. Bhagat Ram, Puri ... 

it 

Barrister-Ut-Law 

Ditto. 

451 

ii 

>i 

ii 

Lain Sheo Sahai, Wodara... 

Aryan. 

Commission Agent ... 

Ditto. 

452 

ii 

‘ii 

ii 

Pandit Mool Chand 

Brahmin. 

Pleader, Chief Court, Punjab 

Ditto. 

458 

• 


Qargaon 

Lala Hait Ram, B.A., LL.b., 


Pleader 

Elected by a public meeting 


i* 

»i 

Watson Medalist 



held on 12 th December 1900. 

454 




Babu Lokh Raj, B.A., Vakil, 

Hindu, 

Do. 

Ditto. 


n 

ii 


High Court, N.-W. P. 




455 




Babu Dhani Ram, B.A.jLL.B., 

,i 

f Pleader, Chief Court, Punjab 

Ditto. 


ti 

»i 


Vakil f ^igh Court, N.-W.P. 




456 

i> 

ii 

ii 

Babu Hup Ham, b» a* ... 

ii 

Mukhtar, Rohtak 

Ditto. 

457 

it 

ii 

ftisaar 

Lala Ram Chandra 

Brahmin, 

Munshi 

By the Reoeption Committee, 
Lahore, on 25th January 1900. 
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| 
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flls K 




flu 

1 



ti 



m 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Hissar 

Lain Shamar Chand, B.A., 
LL. B, 

Jaini. 

Pleader, Bohtak 

By tho Reception Committee, 
Lahore, on 26 tn January 1901. 

S. 

459 




Lala Mad ho Ham ... 

Hindu, 

Pleader 

In a public meeting held on 





Vaish, 

Agarwai. 


17th December 1900. 


460 

II 

ii 

ii 

Lala Chura Mani 

Hindu, 

Vai$b,Arya 

Do. 

Ditto. 

461 

II 

n 

i» 

Pandit Lakbp&tBai 

Arya. 

Pleader, Chief Court, Punjab 

Ditto. 

462 

n 

it 

n 

Lala Jawahir Lai, B,A,, LL. 

Hindu, 

Bhargev. 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

463 

il 

n 

Ferozepore 

Lala Kashi Earn 

ii 

Do. 

In a public meeting hold oq 
16th December 1900. 

464 

il 

ii 

ii 

Mr. Harji Ram 

ii 

Do. 

Pitto. 

465 

ii 

ii 

ii 

S.Gurmukh Singh, b.a. ... 

Sikh. 

Do. * # 

Ditto. 

466 



ii 

Lala Shankar Das, Budhwar, 

Hindu, 

Proprietor, Cotton Ginning 

Ditto. 



of tho Arm of Eai Nagar 
Mul-Rai Gopi Mul of 
Fcrozcpore. 

Khatri, 

Factories. 




467 

il 

«i 

t> 

Bawa Natha Singh, B.A. ... 

Sikh. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

m 

n 

ii 

n 

Lala Bhana Earn . 

Hindu. 

Do. 

Ditto. 

469 

il 

ti 

»i 

Lala Prithvi Singh, B.A., 

n 

Do. 

Ditto. 




LL.B. 




470 

II 


ii 

Lala Kashi Earn, b.a. 


Pleader; Land-owner; Muni- 
cipal Commissioner. 

Ditto. 

n 



471 

ii 

p 

ii 

Dr. Kcsar Singh, if .A., M.D. 

Jat, Sikh. 

Private Practitioner 

Ditto. 

472 

ii 

it 

ii 

Lala Shiv Earn, b.a., ll.b. 

Hindu. 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

473 

ii 

ti 

ii 

Lala Mokand Lai, B.A. ... 

n 

Do. 

Ditto. 

474 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Mr. Anant Earn, b.a. 

ii 

Barrister-at-La*v 

Ditto. 

476 

il 

ii 

Jhang 

Lala Earn Chand, B.A.,LL t B. 

Hindu, 

Aryan, 

pleader, Lyallpore 

Public meeting Megliayana or* 
24th December 1900, 

476 

II 


>i 

M. Bahadar Chand, 

Hindu. 

pleader 

fn a public meeting held oij 
24th December 1900. 

1 




ll.b. 



477 

n 

ii 

Multan 

Lala lahar Das, b.a., ll.b. 

Aryan. 

Dp. ... 

Elected at a public general 
meeting held on 13th Decent 








berlOOO, ; 

478 

n 

ii 

ii 

Lala Hargopal, M.A., LL.B. 

ti 

Pleader, Muz$affar$b^cJ ... 

' 4! pitto. 

479 

ii 

ii 

n 

Sirdar Tej Singh, B.A,,LL.B. 

Hindu. 

Pleader 

pittO; 

480 

il 

ii 

ii 

Lala Loke Nath, b.a. 

Aryan. 

Mukhtar 

pitto. 

481 

n 

n 

ii 

Lala Tek Chand, B.A., ll.b. 

ii 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

482 

n 

ii 

ii 

Mr. Milkhi Earn 

Hindu. 

Barrister-at-Law 

pitto. 

488 

ii 

ii 

n 

Lala Kashi Earn 

n 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

484 

ii 

n 

ii 

Lala Moti Earn, B.OX. ... 

. ii 

Do. 

Ditto, 

486 

n 

it 

i* 

Lala Chet&n Anand, B.A.... 

>i 

Do. 

Ditto, 

486 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Bhai Bhamba Bam, Goha 

i» 

Contractor 

Ditto. 

487 

•i 

n 

ii 

Pandit Bam Chand, b.a. 

ii 

Head Master, A.-S, High 
School. 1 i\ 

Ditto, 

488 

ii 

n 

i 

D.T. Khan. 

Lala Jhinda Earn 

Aryan. 

♦ 

Pleader 

At a public meeting held OQ 
the 16th December 1906. 

489 

n 

ii 

ii 

Lala Hira Nand 

Sahgal, 

Legal Practitioner ... 

Ditto. * •' ** 

490 

ii 

>i 

i> 

Lala Bell Bam, M.A., ll.b. 

ii 

Pleader 

Ditto. 
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•a 


I 

1 

Presidency or 
Government. 

Congress Circle. 

E lector la! 
Division. 

Names, in full, of Delegates, 
with honorary Titles 
. Scholastic Degrees, 

< ;> * tc ' 

a c !JS 

o.2 
.&* «? 
S'il 

fils 

Oeoupation and 
Address. 

How, and when, 
elected. 

491 

Punjab 

Lahore 

D. I. Khan 

Lata Subhaya Bam, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Dhawan, 

Khatri, 

Pleader 

At a public meeting hold ou 
the 15th December 1900. 

492 

n 

ii 

ii 

Lain Bam Ditta Mai, b.a. 

it 

Head Master, V. B. High 
School, Bannu. 

Ditto. 

493 

ii 

t» 

M 

Lala Bhawani Das, b.a., 

LL.B. 

Arora, 

Hindu, 

Pleader, 

Ditto. 

494 

»» 

it 

»l 

Lala Bam Bilas 

it 

Manager, Ram Billas Mills 

Ditto. 

495 

n 

t» 

|l . 

Malik Bhagwan Das, Kapur 

tt 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

496 

•i 

it 

Bhakkur 

Mr. J. R. Hakim 

it 

BarristcT-at-Law ... 

Ditto. 

497 

i) 

ii 

it 

Laty Kishen Lai, u. A., LL.B. 

tt 

Pleader 

Ditto. 

498 

» 

tt 

Quetta 

Dr. Bhagwan Das ... 

•i 

Doctor and S^rg eon 

Ditto, 

499 

Bombay 

Sind 

Karachi 

Mr. Ooverdhandas D. 

Putnam. 

m 

Hindu 

Head Salesman to Messrs. H 
J. Rustomjific Co., Karachi 

By Congress Committee. 

,600 

n 

>1 

it 

Seth Dosa Kalian 

tt 

Merchant, Karachi 

Ditto. 

501 

tt 

It 

tt 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishen 
Das, B.A., LL.B. 

i» 

Pleader, Karachi 

Ditto. 

502 

n 

tl 

tt 

Mr. Tulsi Das D. Soda 

tt 

Pensioner 

Ditto. 

1503 

ii* 

ft 

it 

Mr. Tehl Ram Khcm Clianl 
O.I.E., B.A., ll.b: 

>i 

Pleader, Karachi 

Ditto, 

504 

n 

II 

Hyderabad 

Mr. Ramchandra Hasumal, 
Pleader. 

ii 

Pleader, Hala (Sind) 

By Congress Committee, Hydcr* 
abad, on 25th December 1900, 

505 

n 

II 

it 

Mr. Kesandas Bhawaud^s, 
Shahani. 

n 

Medical Practitioner, Tola- 
ram Buildings, Hyderabad, 
Sind. 

Proprietor, G. R. Chabria 
Charitable School. 

Ditto. 

500 

n 

II 

Shikarpur 

Mr. Gurmukhsingh Ram- 
sing. 

Hindu, 

Chabria 

At a public meeting held on 
the Dharma Sabha Building 
at Shikarpur on lGtli Decem- 
ber 1900. 

507 

it 

It 

»t 

Mr. Hemandas Hiranand 
Masand. 

Hindu 

Ploader, Shikarpur 

Ditto. 

508 

«i 

II 

it 

Mr. Chimansing Ramsingli, 
Contractor. and Municipal 
Commissioner. 

ii 

Contractor, Shikarpur ... 

Ditto. 

,509 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Mr. Gidumal Awntrai-, b.a. 

ti 

Pleader, Sukkur, Sind ... 

Ditto. 

510 

n 

II 

tt 

Mr. Dhffrm Das Adu Mai 

'i 

>i 

Medical Practitioner, Fauj- 
daii Road, 

Ditto. 

P 11 

tt 

II 

tt 

Set|5 Hira Nand Lekhraj .. 

ti 

» 

Merchant, Shikarpur 

Ditto. 

pi2 

tt 

II 

tt 

*Mr. Chandu Mai Khem 
Chand. 

Hindu 

Bhatia. 

Pleader, Shikarpur 

Ditto. 

513 

•i 

l» 

it 

Mr, Hematsing G. Adnam, 
B.A., LL.B., and Munici- 
pal Commissioner, Shikar- 
pur. 

Hindu. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

514 

♦t 

»l 

ti 

! Muki Phiraomal Choithram 

Hindu 

Lobaua. 

Zamindar, Shikarpur 

Ditto. 

515 

»» 

If 

ti 

Seth Kishen Chand Khan. 
Chand. 

Bhatia, 

Contractor 

Ditto. 

516 

ii 

II 

it 

Seth Kewalram Narain Das 

Hindu. 

Do. 

Ditto. 

517 

i, 

ii 

II 

ii 

Mr. Pokar Das Than wan 
Das. 


Book-Seller, Shikarpur ... 

Ditto. 

618 

»i 

l» 

it 

Hr. Chilaram Manghu Mul 

Hindu, 

Wadhwa, 

Clerk to Mr. Tulsi Das, 
Pleader. 

pitto. 

519 

ii 

II 

ii 

Pandit Hari Valab Sharma 

Hindu, 

Qrahmin. 

lecturer, Sanatan Dharm 

Ditto. 


TT? 
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B20 1 

Bombay 

Sind 

3hikarpnr 

Mr. Shiva Das Mul Chand 

Hindu, 

Pleader 

I At a publio meeting held on 

1 the Dharma Sabha Building 

621 




Mr. Murlidhar Jairam Da«, 


Do. 

f at Bhikarpur on 16tb Decern- 




Panjabi, Pleader, and 
Municipal Commissioner. 



j her 1900. 


622 

»» 

II 


4ukhi DevarindasTopamlas 

>1 

Contractor 

Ditto. 

52* 


»♦ 

Ahmad* 

abad. 

Mr. Dnlsukh Wadilal Vir- 
chand. 

\.ryan,Jain 

Rnpuiurchand Pol, Ahmad- 
abad. 

At a publio meeting of the 
Gnjrat Sabha, held at Ahmad* 


*■ 



abad on 12th December 1900. 

524 




Mr. Bhogi Lai Vir Chand 

ii 

Do. 

Ditto. 




Dip Chand. 




625 



Qujrat 1 

Hr. Joseph Benjamin Bam- 

Jew. 

Private Medical Practitioner 

Ditto. 



nolkar, llony. Secretary, 
Gnjrat Sabha, Member of 










the School Committee, See- 








retary of the Total Absti- 
nence Association, 




52G 

•» 

I* 

Ahmad- 

nagar. 

Mr. Laxman Krishan Joshi 

Brahmin. 

Chief Agent, New York Life 
Insurance Co. 

By Standing Congress Com- 
mittee. Ahmadnagar Circle. 

627 

ft 

II 

ii 

Mr. Balvant Bamchanda 
Hivargaokar. 

n 

Agent, New York Life In- 
surance Co. 

Ditto. 

E28 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Mr. Aliaji Yjshvanathy ... 

ii 

Merchant 

By the Council of the Bombay 
Presidency Association. 

629 




Mr. Nagindas Franjivandas 

Hindu. 

Merchant’s Assistant 

Ditto. 

t* 



Mehta. 




630 

i» 

« 

n 

Mr. Bhagwan Das Valjl ... 

Hindu, 

Bbattia. 

Millowner 

Ditto* 

531 



w 

Mr. Rustam K. R. Kama, 
B.A., LL.B., Member, Muni- 
cipal Corporation. 

Pars!. 

Solicitor, High Court ... 

Ditto* 

ir 

it 






532 

n 

n 

ir 

Dr. P. J. Swami 

Hindu. 


Ditto. 

633 


ii 

ii 

Mr. Damodar Ratonsay ... 

ii 


Ditto- 

634 

t> 

n 

ii 

Mr. Jeevandas Doyal 

n 


Ditto. 

535 



n 

Mr. Gokal Dai Gordhan 

ii 


Ditto. 


n 



Das. 




636 

n | 

n 

n 

Mr. Lalji Ramji 

ii 


Ditto* 

537 




Mr. Narottun Morarjl Goku 

1 Hindu, 

Millowner 

Ditto* 

IT 

ii 


Das* 

Bhattia. 



533 




Mr. Dinahaw Eduljee Wachs 

i, Parsi. 

Mill Agent, Harnby Row 

DlttOr 

IT 


’i 

Secretary Bombay, Presi- 
dency Association; Membei 
Municipal Corporation ; 
Member, City Improve- 

r, 

Fort. 









ment Trust, 




639 

II 

n 

ty 

Mr. Kamakshi Natarajan 
BA- 

, Brahmin 

, Editor, “Indian Spectator, 
Bombay. 

’> Ditto, 

640 

1 II 



Mr. Bhagwan Das Madhai 

r Bania. 

. Silk Merchant, Girgaum „ 

Ditto. 


n 


Das Rugnuthdas. 




641 



ii 

Mt. Yihayek Bajaran 

i Hindu. 

Barrister-at-Law 

, v Ditto. 




Diksbetv 




541 

! 

* ii 

Gulburg' 

e Mr. Shripad Ramkrisba 

% Brahmin 

!' Merchant 

Ditto* 




Kanthekar, 




541 

» .. 

Dccca 

n Poona 

Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
B. a., ll.b., Member, Sarvi 

>i t» 

a- 

Proprietor and Editor o 
“ Keiari,” 

t Bv the Poena Samjattafc 
Sabha on the 13th Deccan 
1900, and by the December 

« 




janak Sabha, Poona. 



Standing Congress Committee 
on the 20th December 1900, 





Electoral 

Karnes in full, of Delegates, 
With honorary Titles, 

Race, Religious 
Denomination, 
and Caste, if 
any. 

Occupation and 

Division. 

Scholastic Degrees, 

Address. 


otc. 



How, ahrl when,' 
elected. 


Deccan Poona 


Satara Satara 


„ Sholapur Sholapur 


Bcrar Amraoti 


Shukla. 

Hindu 

Mr. Kesha v Raghunath Brahmin. 
Avasti, Member, Gorak- 
Bhani Sabha. 


Mr. Laxuman Raghunath 
Gokhale, Member and 
Secretary, Deccan Stand- 
ing Congress Committee, 
Poona. 

Professor Shivram Mahadeo 
I’aranjpo, m.a., Hony. 
Secretary and Member, 
Sarvanjanik Sabha, Poona. 

The Hon’ble Gopal Krishna 
Golchale, Member, Deccan 
Standing Congress Com- 
mittee, Poona. 

Rao Sahib Raghunath Daji 
Nagarkar, Member, Muni- 
cipality, Poona City, and 
. Dcccan Standing Congress 
Committee, Poona., 

Mr.' Raghunath Tandurang 
Karandikar, High Court 
Pleader. 

Mr. Prabhakar Lakshman 
Nagpurkar, District Plead- 
er, and Secretary, Indus- 
trial Association, Bombay. 

Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudhol- 
kar, b. A., LL.B, 1 


Barrister-at-Law ... At a public meeting o 
Bombay Presidency At 
tion held at the place. 

Contractor ... Elected at a meeting o 

Deccan Standing Cot 
Committee on the Otl 
cember 1900 and Poonj 
yajanik Sabha on the 
December 1901. 

District Pleader Narayan By the Deccan Standing 
Petb, Poona City. press Committee on the 

December 1900. 


Proprietor, and Editor of 
“ Kalmoruthj" weekly. 


Professor, Ferguson College, 
Poona. 


District Pleader 


Pleader, Satara 


By Public Meeting on 
13th December 1900. 


Hindu 
Maharash 
tra Brah- 
min. 


Pleador, Sholapur ... By the People’s Associi 
Sholapur, on the 24th 
cember 1900. 

High Court Pleader, Land- At a meeting of the Mans 
holder, and Municipal Committee of the Berar 
Commissioner, Amraoti. vajanak Sabha on the 
December 1900. 


ii »» n 

»i » n 


Mr. Waman Appujikane ... Hindu. 

Mr. Ladashive Moreshdwar ,, 
Deva. 

Mr. Gobind Singh Verma »» 


Central 

Provin- 

ces. 

Nagpur 

Hoshanga- 

bad. 

ii 

ii 

it 

Madras 

Gan jam 

Viziana- 

gram. 

ii 

Madras 

Madras 


Mr. S. B. Gokhale, B. • A., 

LL. B. 

Mr. Rovji Govinda 

Mr. C. Yadjnesvara Chinta- 
mani. 


ii t> Mr, N. C, Rajagopala Charia 

n ,i Mr, 7. Ryru Nambiar, 

ii ii Mr. G. Subramania Iyer, 

»i n The Hon’ble Salem Vijaya- 

raghava, Legislative Coun- 
cillor. 

ii *i Mr. A. C. Parthasarathy 

Kaidoo. 

ii Salem. M. H. Abdul Latlf Sahib 

ii ii Mr. Cdeendram Madar Sahib 

Hydera- Secundra- Keshavrao Suntookroo. High 

bad. bad. Court Pleader. 


Hindu. 

Brahmin. 


Mansabdar 

Pleader 


Proprietor and Editor, “The 
Indian Herald” (English 
weekly). 


Brahmin. 

Hindu. 

Hindu 

Brahmin. 


Mohame- 

dan. 


Brahmin, 


Elected at the meeting 
at Hoshaneabad on the 
December 1900. 

Ditto. 

At a meeting of the Visi 
| gram Standing Coni 
Committee on the 16th 
cember 1900, 

At a meetihg of the Mahi 
Sabha, held on the 18th 
cember 1901. 

Ditto. 


Teacher, P. R. College, Co- At a meetihg of the Mahi 
conanda. Sabha, held on the 18th 

cember 1901. 

. Teacher, Commercial School, Ditto. 

Madras. 

High Court Vakil ... Ditto. 

Editor, “Swadesa Mitra” Ditto. 

Vakil, Salem ... Ditto. 

Editor, “Anthrapracasica” Ditto. 

Merchant, Vaniembady, By the Salem Congress O 
mittee on the 16th Decern 
1900. 

Ditto. ... Ditto, 

High Court pleader, Hyder- At a meeting held on the 
abad Deccan. December 1900 at Secunc 

abad People’s Hall. 












